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AVIS. 


A Monsieur Louis Barbouillade has favoured us with his “Notes on England,” 
which being in French, and notes so long, that they well deserve the title of 
Epistles, we must decline. Some of the remarks are curious and comical He 
treats us as our travellers have treated his country, for he knows everything, 
although he has been here but a fortnight. One thing surprises him exceed- 
ingly —being unable, as he says, toread much English, and in print nothing but 
capitals, he is quite astounded at having read a placard on the walls : “ Robbery, 
£40 reward,” and asks, ‘‘ Why we give a reward for it?’ Again, he sees, with 
astonishment, in various parts of the town, “ Natires, 4s. 6d. a barrel,” and en- 
quires, with some personal anxiety, Whether foreigners are ever treated in this 
way? 

“ The Infant Lyra, an Acrostic,” written, we should imagine, by herself, and 
intended to place unother feather in the cap of this little prodigy, is not atall to 
our taste. We recommend her by all means to keep to the music, and leave the 
words alone ;— besides puffing, being another term for lying, we do not admire it 
in one so young. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD may transmit any papers he pleases ; they will be fairly dealt 
with, and so will their author, 

Recetven—*“ A Plague 1n both your Houses,” or a Letter to Messrs, EL- 
LIsToN, Kempe, Gitvet,and Forses; (Cesar Moreau, on the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the Silk Trade ; Mr. Plainway on the West India Question ; Mr, New- 
man’s Lark; A Farewell and Hebrew Melodies ; A fashionable Vocabulary ; 
Continuation of Don Juan ; Otium cum dignitate; I's Sarah; W J. on Irish- 
men, Manners, and Scenery; A. B.’s Confessions ; and Edmund Burke, and 


’ Humphrey Colquhoun. 


According to our publisher's accoun?, “ T. Tell-Truth” is a misnomer. 

Percy Vivyan’s gentlemanly, and, we must say, very kind letter, we acknow- 
ledge with thanks. We agree with him iu principle, but “ first catch your 
hare.” 


“* Fair Beatrice,’ (for she must be fair, unless, like Rosa Matilda, of the Delia 
Cruscan school, she turn out a blackamoor) is pleased to be very flattering, and 
so far she is, we must say, very fair; but why talk to us of the grave? It seems 
that she wishes we should indulge in a little more gravity—and determined to 
carry her point, hopes that the Editor, if not married, may soon “ find a wife to 
his mind.”’ An excelleut recipe—but what if we should then be too grave? Who's 
to cure us of that? 

“ Le Docteur Italien, J. CRIVELLI, sur l’abolition de la mendicité,” will find 
his paper at our publisher's. The Doctor says, “ Je voudrais en tirer parti sui- 
vant votre tarif;” to which, if we approved of the matter, we should have no objec- 
tion, but under circumstances, we cannot, in his case, consent to contribute to- 
wards the abolition of mendicity. 

Autic is, we have no doubt, a profound grammarian, but the subject is none of 
the liveliest. One position of his, that “ U always follows Q,” a little boy at our 
elbow protests against, and produces this authority : 

«That U follows Q, 
Is not always true ; 
When your pig-tail I view, 
Then Q follows U.” 

There is no knowing what may become of us, therefore we regret to find that we 
have given offence tothe “‘ Principal Officer of his Majesty's Gaol of Newyate.” We 
peaey Apts not know it, but this gentleman assures us, that “there is but one 
Bishop ia the Gaol"’—and that he is not, as stated in the article, Fauntleroy, “an 
outer-turnkey.” We are sorry for the error, and cheerfully announce that “ Mr. 
Joun Bisuop is, and has been, ——— officer in that establishment about thir- 
teen years.” The documents t ee ee eee Sen ee are 
at ean. are ready to admit it, without requiring any personal proof of the 


We have not yet read “ The last Man,” but notwithstanding the presumption, 


arising from the effect of the on the human countenance, we can 
coware GL; th he is wrong in supposing that it is «the Memoirs of Mr. RoGEns, 
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FRANCIS PLACE, OF WESTMINSTER, ESQ. 


*¢ Give me rLace for my fulcrum, and 1’ll move the world.” 
ARCHIMEDES. 


We have been told that we onght to take shame to ourselves for not 
having set the cranium of this most indefatigable and efficient individual, 
foremost in our cabinet of illustrious and influential head-pieces; and we 
must confess that those who bestow only one thought upon a subject, and 
bestow that one only upon the surface of it, may blame us with a 
modicum of reason on their side; for, it would be in vain for us to 
plead ignorance of his ea og and very important labours for the 
good of mankind, notwithstanding that amiable, and, as we have been 
sometimes tempted to think, reprehensible modesty and self-denial, with 
which he himself has laboured to conceal them, as well as that singular 

erosity of character, which has so often induced him to ascribe to 
others the praise of that which, both in the idea and the execution, was 
altogether his own. | 

erein, however, we have, as we trust we shall prove in the sequel, 
been guided by a due respect for the public, for ourselves, and for the 
illustrious individual, whose name we have at length ventured to write, 
We love the order of nature,—which is the order of ascent, and in these 
our delineations we have been studious to follow it. Take, for instafice, 
one of those romantic islands, which are bedded in ocean and browséd'in 
the’ heavens, and “you ‘will find precisely the same order of Ns iS 
that we have adopted ; lowly and by the shore you have fragments 
rocks, and particles of sand, hard, gritty, unconnected gnd unprofitable, 
like the half-propositions of Joszrpx Hume; a |ittle onward, and yoy 
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have downs, still of sand, and producing an herbage so hard, so prickly, 
and so impregnated with alcaline matters, that not even the veriest goat 
of the quadrupede race can be made to browse it—this we think is a very 
near approximation to John Cam Hosnovuse ; then comes BRouGHAM 
in swelling hills and sinking valleys—here grey and bleak—there green, 
with the most luxurious of nature’s productions, and sparkling with the 
most lovely and living of her streams; but high above all these rises the 
Athos—the Chimberaco of the moral, philosophical, and political world : 
Caput inter nebula condit, rises FRANCIS PLAck, the Etna, the Mont 
Blanc, the very Atlas of human nature; and with the burden of the whole 
world upon his gigantic shoulders, 


“ Mighty he looks, and more than mortal stares,” 


Although, however, we, as devotees of the sublime, have been con- 
strained to follow this mode of observance, there is no such plea for the 
common herd of that world which, in all their hallooings, tossings up of 
caps, dinings, scribblings, and subscribings, have passed him over with 
that envious neglect to which modest merit is doomed, by that inherent 
love of show and glitter that debase mankind, and retard their progress 
in that sound philosophy, and that pure and wholesome morality, of which 
this illustrious man may be accounted at once the author and the apostle. 
Upon JoserH Hume the country has rained tea-pots and pepper castors, 
and the tide of cyder has emulated the November swell of the Severn ; 
Hosnovse has been plastered with speeches, and pots of beer innumer- 
able have flowed to his glory; and im the matter of BRovcHam, the 
very thin-ribbed men of the modern Athens, forgetting at once their 

litics and their parsimony, have delved their one arm up to the shoul- 
Bet in haggis, and bathed the other in sheep’s head broth for his renown, 
—ay, and re-christened, or if you will, unchristened him in ‘their own 
sonsy waters, in order that he might be the son of their adoption. Fur- 
thermore all these have stocd rubric upon post and pillar—have been 
alternately the burden of a song, and the sony of a burden, —til the eyes 
of men have been worn with wonderment, and the tongues of women 
stunned with adulation. But, notwithstanding all this, not even a ballad- 
singer in petit France has trolled the name of PLACE; not a bone has 
been gnawed, or a pint of small beer emptied to his glory ; and that un- 
grateful country, which was pouring pots of all denominations, shapes and 
sizes upon the heads of mere puppets of his science, has voted him 
nothing, no, not so much as a pointless and eyeless needle. This we 
contend is the very acmé of ingratitude; and for this reason, indepen- 
dently of the beauty of the climax, we wished to have some practice in 
effigies, before we meddled with one so old in deserving, but so new in 
renown. Nor fear we that our labours herein shall be in vain. We are 
writing for immortality. This is the place—the adamant on which we 
carve Our indestructible memorial. As it out-colours, so must it outlive 
all brass ; and as we, in the fondness of that fairy hope, which at one 
time or other comes over the whole scribbling race, glimmer our eye 
forward among the countless years of the future, we can fancy the men 
yet to be tossing Sir Richard Phillips, and Barry O’ Meara, and Moore, 
and Harriette, and all the other murderers, or rather life-attempters, 
aside, and remembering us alone as the biographers of FRANcis PLACE, 

sq. We catch inspiration at the idea; and fancy that we can behold 
him careering through hundreds of ages, like a great mastiff, along the 
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streets of Westminster, while we, like a little tin canister, clattering at the 
tail of the gallant brute— 


‘Pursue the triumph and partake the feme.' 


When we look at the labours, the gratuitous and unrewarded labours of 
this illustrious man, and hear folks babbling about the Bacons and the 
Lockes, and the Newtons and the other pioneers, who have’ drud 
their little hour in their little nook of bootie, we absolutely feel, not 
language, but nature herself, and even the extravagance of imagination, 
giving way ere we can spin a line to fathom the depth of our subject, or 
sweep a circle to girdle its extent. And the world is thankless to him ! 
But the world is thankless to the sun; we praise the farmer, and the 
planter, and the gardener, and (for a day or two in the year or so) we 
— the weather; but it is only in its most rude and savage state that 

uman nature worships the sun; and herein again the soundness of our 
peony and the clearness of our perception are established, for, of 

is contemporaries, those who have best discerned and most warmly 
applauded the merits of this illustrious man, have ever been they whose 
condition, intellectual, moral and social, was the nearest to the savage 
model. 

But, thongh it is difficult to force one’s-self from a style of eulogy so 
well merited, it behoves us to mention what the illustrious subject of this 
memoir has done. Now, speaking candidly, and without any amplifica- 
tion, we scarcely know of a thing that he has not done—meaning, of 
course, in the way of promoting civil, religious, and all other kinds of 
liberty. He is, adopting the oriental similitude, the cow's-horn upon 
which stands the tortoise, upon which stand the worlds in all their 
number and variety. Westminster stands upon him; for, take away 
place, and where would Westminster be found? The administration 
stand upon him ; for remove them from place, and they would have no 
power to conduct the public business. 

A character which is at once so ample in its mass, and so varied in its 
details, is very difficult to manage; and therefore we shall confine our- 
selves to two or three features, the delineation of which will, we trust, be 
sufficient to reward our labours, and record our immortality. FRANCIS 
Piace, Esq. is a man of polite literature, a — philosopher, and 
an enlightened statesman. We shall consider him a little under each of 
these aspects. 

First, in the matter of polite literature. It has been said, and we have 
no reason to doubt the truth of it, that “* no man can be an elegant 
scholar, or an elegant writer, who is not at the same time an elegant 
man.” Now, to one of the most comprehensive and acute minds that ever 
fell to the lot of a human being, Mr. PLace adds the most captivating 
exterior. His figure (and his costume always corresponds) is superior, 
to the Fawn or the Belvidere Apollo ; and we are quite sure that his 
head has more solidity than any of the bronzes (however the material 
roay assimilate) or marbles of the ancients. Men talk of CANNING’s 
head, and call ita superb one; of HusKisson’s, and call it shrewd ; 
of BrouGHam’s, and call it. queer, and of Hume’s, and call it impene- 
trable,—but the head of Mr. PLacg, like the pigment prepared by his 
compatriot, is- ** MATCHLESS ! cheapest and best.’’ Nothing can be 
more bland and inviting than the address of Mr. Place. His sentences 
are keen with antithesis ; and yet the language which he uses is $0 ex- 
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quisitely classical, and so delicately chaste, that -his oratory rather 
resembles the ** soft recorders,’’ (not of Newgate, but of Milton) than the 
language of an ordinary gentleman. Your knowledge of the wor!d must 
be extensive indeed, and you rhust have moved in no common sphere if 
you have found logic in any way comparable to that of Mr. Place. The 
schoolmen used to boast that ** logic could prove anything,’ and that 
boast, which was with them an empty one, becomes here the enuncia- 
tion of an every day truth. 

Mr. PLACE evinces, even in his ordinary conversation, a most familiar 
acquaintance with the dead languages, and we are credibly informed, that 
such is his anxiety to use them in their purity, that even to this 
day he may occasionally be found devoting an hour or two of very labori- 
ous study to the accidence of the Latin tongue. As an author he has 
done much; although he has usually had the modesty to shroud in the 
simple initial *- F, P.’’ that name which of course would give ecdat to any- 
thing; and so little has he been regardful of that emolument and fame, 
which seem to be the principal objects of those who make a trade of 
literature, that his works are said to lave been always printed, and often 
circulated, at his own private expense—a sacrifice and a self-denial that 
are truly astonishing. 

But, secondly,;—great as‘are the attainments of Mr. PLACE in literature, 
and useful as they have been, notwithstanding the modest way in which 
they have with blushing secrecy been circulated, he is much greater, and 
has unquestionably been much more useful as a philosopher. In merel 
abstract science, his researches have probably not exceeded those of mi 
men as Barrow or Euler; because all his researches have had a reference 
to practical utility. We think it no injustice to style him the Watt of 
population; and just as that illustrious mechanic perfected the steam- 
engine of Savary and Newcomen, has he perfected the theory of Professor 
Malthus. That great discoverer, or inventor (for it is not yet settled which 
is the proper epithet) startled the world with the boldness and the demon- 
strative force of his theory. With him, however, that theory was as wide 
of practical application, as the hint of the Marquis of WorcEsTER, in 
his Century of Inventions, was of impelling a vessel to India by ‘steam ; 
but the illustrious man of whom we are treating showed how it might be 
reduced to practice, and effectvally banish from the world that crime and 
misery, against which philosophers, and legislators, and divines had been 
so long striving in vain. Upon this point, however, it is needless to 
dwéll, as any attempt at adding to its value, or his fame, would be like 
painting the meadows or illuminating the sun, 

Thirdly.—It is as a statesman, however, that Mr. PLace has polished 
and elevated the copestone of his glorious pyramid. No one needs to be 
told that the whole popular liberties of this country, and, by connection 
and consequence, of the world, depend upon the electors of Westminster; 
and just as necessarily as the sinking of ” 


ead depends upon its weight, do 
these electors depend on Mr. PLacg, not only in the choice of the men 


whom they intrust as their representatives, but in the very subjects in which 
those men deal. When it is said that Sir Francis Burdett, or John Cam 
Hobhowse made a proposition or a speech, thus or thus, there is a misnomer 
im the assertion; for the proposition or the speech belongs in justice to 
Mr, tac, and in all that demonstration of frantic freedom,—that tumule 


" taous tide of popularity which they propel, he is the influential luminary 
the moon which stirs up the waters. , 
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Nor is his immediate influence confined to his own immediate repre> 
sentatives in St. Stephen’s; for Hum, and PETER Moorg, and all the 
other illustrious propounders of reforms, deliver not themselves, but FRAN- 
cis PLace. Ask him, and modest though he be, he will not deny it, that 
of all the thousand and one projects upon which Hume rocks and rides 
away, like a hawker upon well-stored panniers, there is not a single one 
where Mr. PLace did not both suggest the idea and prpens the materials, 
Look over the notices of motions, and see when Joseph is to storm six- 
pence laid out in the decoration of a public work, or sack the salary of a 
clerk in a public office, and when you find that in a day or two it is to 
astonish St. Stephen’s and delight the land, tnen go, if you can find 
admission, to the library of this indefatigable statesman, and you will dis- 
cover him schooling the nabob like a baby. There, upon that three-footed 
stool, gowned in ees grey, with an absolute avalanche of schemes, 
scraps, and calculatious around him, sits the philosophic argh, COnenns 
nis golden rules with the slowness and the certainty of the choicest alem- 
bic ; and yonder, squatted upon a pile of unread pamphlets, and unpre- 
sented petitions and resolutions, sits the substantial pupil, with his whole 
countenance perked up into one gigantic ear of astonishment and delight, 
‘* The wild ass quaffing the spring in the desert,’’ says the Arabian pro- 
verb, “is not so lovely as the countenance of him who drinketh under- 
standing ;’’ and we are quite sure that if Sir Thomas Lawrence, or Wilkie, 
or our friend Burnet, were admitted to one of these interesting displays of 

litical tuition, he would produce the very chef d’euvre of art. Indeed 
it may be safely laid down among the political axioms, that, if there were 
no FRANcIs PLACE, there would be no JoskrpH HuME—at least none that 
would be listened to in parliament. 

And this is but one instance out of many, and the one is as delightful 
as it is singular, and convinces us, and may convince any one, that where 
there is sterling talent, that talent will invariably be better pleased with 
its own conscious, though silent approbation, than with all the blandish- 
ments.of, external display, and all the motley colours in which popularity 
tricks out her spoiled children. 

Nor is it in the senate-house alone that the political tact and talents of 
this illustrious man are exerted in benefiting the world. All those schemes 
which are now in progress for rendering Westininster the fountain of phi- 
losophy and civilization, as well as of liberty, can have originated with 
none other than MR, PLacE. Itistrue that JEREMY BENTHAM is hissenior 
by a year or two, but still we see no reason why Jeremy should not be 
the pupil, and Mr, Place the instructor; and we are quite sure that of the 
other philosophers of Queen’s-square he is the manufacturer. Now the 
singular part of the business is, that the others should get all the merit. 
Those codes, catechisms, and constitutions which, if the world had but 
read them, would have done it so much good, all have his co upon 
them,—or rather, perhaps we should say, his spirit in them, The govern- 
ment of MILu, the political economy of MaccuLLocn, the speeches.of 
Dr. BortHwick GILCHRIST, the lectures of Dr. BinkBEcK, ae 
of Bowrina, and, as we have sometimes been inclined to thi the 
holdings forth of Gast and Grecory, all have a smack of PLACE 
in them. He appears to. be the matter, the essence, the substratum 
out of which everything emanating from Westminster, or in any way 
connecied with it, is moulded, and all the others are nothing more 


« 
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than the different characters which are stamped upon it; and, as Burns 
says,— 

# “ The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

The man’s the goud for a’ that,” 
so say we of Mr. PLace; for whether it be sungor said, spouted or written, 
the mere vomitory from which it proceeds has no more influence upon the 
thing itself, than the brazen stop-cock used in drawing it has upon the 
wine in the cask. 

Among the more meritorious doings of this illustrious man (for even in 
his case there are degrees of merit) it would be unpardonable to pass over 
the important services which he has rendered to that very numerous, and, 
before he took them under his protection, misguided, ill-used, ill-informed, 
and ill-rewarded class, the journeymen mechanics,—or as the philosophic 
school more elegantly and physically expresses it,“ the operatives.” We 
are not sure that he was the absolute inventor of mechanics’ institutions, 
but we do think that either he, or which is the same thing, some of his 
Em gave to the London combination bearing that name that unity and 

ias, which cannot fail to make it a very efficient organ of civil liberty in 
Westminster, in the event of a contested election. Electors require ma- 
——— and there is at least a greater show of philosophy in a large 
and a brace of learned doctors, than in a common tap-room and a 
political landlord. Though not more numerous, the company at such a 
place can be more select ; the admission by tickets of course prevents the 
intrusion of persons who might disturb the motions of the business; and 
when bo happens to be spoken, which does not accord with the 
tactics at head-quarters, there can be more feet in readiness to rattle it 
down. Left to mere science and literature, an institution of this kind 
might have lasted for a while, though it would soon have gone the way of 
all institutions; but by making it political it is connected with that which 
is both inexhaustible and indestructible, and therefore it is made perma- 
nent. Even here, however, Mr. PLACBis as modest and as self-denying as 
he is in his literature, his philosophy, and his greater politics. He does 
not always attend, and when he does, he sits in his corner, “modest as 
the maid that sips alone ;’’ although a knowing person may discover 
from the expression of his countenance when the actor does, and when he 
does not, give the sense of his author. 

Another matter, in which the elimination of the whole operatives from 
*« Slavery’s sad and sickening slough,” is in reality the invention, the 
operation, and the triumph of Mr, PLACE, is the repeal of those most odious 
_of all statutes, the combination laws, and the substitution of that 
beautiful statute of 1824, which was found so much too good for this age 
—a paragon of legislation so outshining everything that the ministers, or 
even the whigs could propound, that the former would only suffer it to 
eclipse their doings for a single year. This (and be it observed, that this 
illustrious and modest individual did not assume the merit even here) 
may ae fairly be taken as the true mirror of legislation. The committee 
by which it was organized was the most important, interesting, and popu- 
lar, in the estimation of the wisest men in the house of commons. A 
fairer, a more intelligent, and a more attentive committee never sat: it 
was composed of men from both sides of the house, ministers, law officers, 
gentlemen merchants, and manufacturers. It sent a circular letter tothe 
mayor, or other head officer, of all the principal towns in the United 
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Kingdom, requesting them to give notice of the wishes of the committee, 
that persons who might desire to give evidence should attend, and th 
would be heard. The committee sat no less than thirty-six days, and 
patiently and carefully examined one hundred and twenty-two persons. 
Here in the parliamentary machinery was an organization, an acuteness, 
and a research to which, in ransacking the whole archives of that house, 
it would be in vain to look for a parallel ; and the whole of this, in all 
its stages, and through all its beauties, was owing to the superintending 
head of Mr. Prac. It would have been wicked in the colliers of Lanark- 
shire to have given the mustard-pot to Hume, the instrument, although 
they had been able to muster halfpence for paying the other half, and 
getting the quarterings which he lent them engraved, when they did not 
think of giving so much as a brass thimble to the real inventor and artist 
of the whole. How strangely have things altered since the days of Pope! 
he complained that the architect stole the whole glory from the bricklayers 
and hodmen; but here, in the very masterpiece of England’s legislative 
architecture, not the hodmen merely, but the very bricks and mortar have 
filched the praise, and very nearly filched the pudding, from the great 
Inigo Jones himself. This is really too bad; and parliament ought to be 
reformed by the people without, if it were only to wipe away the stain 
of this piece of ingratitude in the pretended reformers within. 

Such things ought not to be. We call upon the hundreds and thou- 
sands of writers whom Mr. PLacg hasenlightened into quill-craft,to come 
forward and do him justice. The number of illustrious men—of men upon 
whose every thought intelligence is engraven, and whose every act is 
buttered with benevolence, is not too large; and though they were count- 
Jess as the stars in the firmament, the omitting of Mr. Place would be like 
dashing the moon from the nocturnal sky, and leaving our benighted race 
to the cold glimmering of the stars. Fiat Justitia—ruat Calum. 





THE ENCAMPMENT. 


Take physic, pomp, 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may’st shake the superflux to them, 
And shew the heav’ns more just. 
Kine LEar. 


Ar the moment when I am writing, the earth is as white with frost as it 
generally appears after a fall of snow ; and the sky itself is of a pale ashy 
colour from the intensity of cold. My fingers are almost frozen within a 
few yards of the fire, and cannot hold a pen without some difficulty. The 
labour of the farmer is for the present at an end; but he sits down with 
the comfortable reflection, that Nature, wonderful and bountiful in all her 

s, is even now, amid the semblance of rigour and sterility, doing 
more for his land than he could himself accomplish by the most persever- 
ing exertions of industry, or the most ingenious contrivances of agricul- 
tural skill. The cry of hounds, and the halloo of the hunter, are no 
heard: the fox has no immediate enemies except cold and hunger. 
@-single individual approaches without bearing about him some tokens of 
the inclemency of the time ; the young, indeed, may derive new enjoy- 
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ments from it; with the assistance of active exercise, robust health, and 
animal spirits; but the old, as they pass shivering and limping by, might 
each be taken as a personification of the season. In short, everything 
around displays in the highest degree the wintriness of winter. 

Yet, while the frost is thus seen and felt, and while every seuse re- 
ceives atthe same momenta full conviction of its presence, the most of us 
are enabled not merely to defy its effects, but even to convert them into 
peculiar sources of gratification. We wrap our comforts more closely 
round us, in the same manner as we wrap our cloaks ; and the chilliness 
of the weather, while it excludes us from the open air, drives us together 
to that common centre, the hospitable hearth; which thus becomes the 
focus of festivity and merriment—of convivial and social pleasure. Hence 
it is, that from natural as well as religious causes, the point of time in 
which the two years meet, and also the beginning of the new one, are 
rendered sacred to the reciprocal interchange of courtesies and entertain- 
ments, and kindly offices—to the formation or renewal of friendships— 
to the several charities and endearments of civilized life. Hundreds who 
will be separated during the remainder of the twelve months, are then < ol- 
lected by the attraction of the same fire-side; families are re-united : 
slights, enmities, misunderstandings are forgotten by consent, or put off 
** until a more convenient season ;*’ and all the artificial methods are ex- 
hausted which can serve to give additional zest to amicable intercourse, or 
promote the happiness of man in a refined state of society, and in a land 
where there is the greatest share of industry and talent to supply new 
stores of enjoyment, and the greatest share of opulence to purchase and 
enjoy. 

Thisisa pleasing picture, and well would it be if there were no other. 
But, unfortunately, they who should imagine that there is no dark side in 
the view of human existence, and that hilarity and comfoit compose its 
sum, must shut their eyes as well as their understandings—must be blind, 
and deaf, and altogether insensible to the events of every day and every 
hour that passes over their heads. A striking contrast to the joyous and 
hospitable conviviality of the season is at this very moment pressing itself 
upon my sight; and some use, as well as interest, may be extracted by 
representing it in a slight and rapid sketch. 

At the distance ofa few fields is a small and miserable encampment, 
laced under a hedge, which skirts a rough, narrow, and secluded road. 
t has not long been visible in its present station, for it is an abode of that 

description that oftentimes the night beholds it in one place, and the 
morning in another. In the compass of an hour it was erected, and fur- 
nished, and inhabited; but, alas! this celerity of construction, instead of 
shewing it to have been a work of magic, only proves the poverty and 
wretchedness of the erection, the furniture, and the inhabitants. It is 
simply composed by a sufficient quantity of rags stitched together, and 
stretched over a few sticks insuch a manner as to form anarched covering, 
which may shut out some slight portion of the air, and yet allow the free 
ingress and egress of a human being. ‘To such a structure, in its rude 
and primitive nakedness, the mud-built hovel of an Irish peasant must, in 
the present state of the atmosphere, be almost a palace—and even the den 
of to wild beast a place of comfort and security. Yet it stands in full 
view of a magnificent English mansion, by an extensive park, 
in itself combining solidity with elegance, and ornamented with Corinthi 

columns. along its splendid facade. The spectator may thus behold at a 
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glance the extremes of wealth and penury—of prosperity and degradation ; 
and catch in one instant a juster glimpse of the strange contrasts and ano- 
malies with which life is studded, than he could ob‘ain by the perusal of 
a thousand treatises. It is probable that the inmates of the tent may sur- 
vey with feelings of envy and irritation the lordly edifice, which mocks 
them with it splendour; but that, on the other hand, the noble owner of 
the mansion is either totally ignorant as he pursues his round of occupa 
tions and pleasures, that the sorry and temporary dwelling has, within 
three miles of him, “ risen like an exhalation ;’’ or that, in common with 
his relatives and associates, both male and female, he regards it—if it has 
met his eye at all—merely in the light of a picturesque object, or a blot in 
the prospect, which must be forthwith removed, without considering jt as 
the residence of beings endued with the same ‘ organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions,’’ as himself, but struggling from day to day 
and from month to month, with wants, and hardships, and adversities, 
the hundredth part of which would in one hour drive him to desperation, 
and perhaps to suicide—of beings, who came from Nature's hands the 
same, and who are only separated from him by the chance of adventitious 
circumstances. Such is the difference of character and habits which is 
constantly eugendered by the difference of condition. 

As for the inhabitants of the encampment, they are quite of a piece with 
their abode. None, however, have been much seen about the neighbour- 
hood, except two lads, exactly of the age to be considered as men by the 
very young, as boys by the very old—and as both or neither by the rest 
of the world. ‘heir appearance will be best imagined, by conceiving a 
compound of the country gipsey and the London thief—with slim active 
figures—complexions, as far as the natural complexion can be discerned 
throngh dirt and soot, giving evident tokens of un-English origin— 
and keen scrutinizing looks, sharpened by ~ and habits of 
purloining, which take a quick ae aaa survey of everything, without 
appearing to regard fully and stedfastly any object whatsoever. Their 
clothes, ‘which were oaleiie made in the first instance for persons better 
fed and better conditioned, hung loosely and flappingly about them ; while 
their walk, as loose as their garments, is precisely of that kind which be- 
longs to beings accustomed to be pursued, as it seems at every step about 
to be accelerated into a run, 

Of these lads one is ostensibly a tinker by profession, and the other a 
chimney-sweeper; their strange appearance, as called at various 
houses and cottages for the purpose of asking for employment in their re- 
spective puisuits, has drawn the curious part of the village into an inspec- 
tion of their dwelling, as well as sundry questions respecting Senation 
The answers returned to the latter were of course brief and unsatisfactory ; 
and ‘the general construction of the former has been already described. 
The following particulars, however, are the result of acloser investigation : 
The first object which presented itself was a girl, as Lord Byron says, 
‘* upon the eve of womanhood,” but not exactly as he adds,— 


“‘ Like the sweet moon upon th’ horizon’s verge.”’ 


“he was absolutely in rags, and sat just outside the tent with her elbows 
resting on her knees, her head upon her hands, and all her limbs huddled 
wagesnes. as if with the wish that every part of her frame might recipro- 
cally communicate some little warmth to the rest. Here, perhaps, the 
vomantic reader may expect a delineation of natural and unsophisticated 
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beauty. I must confess that I have none to give him; nor am I one of 
those, who have accustomed themselves to expect either fascinations in a 
EyPsy girl or virtue in a brigand. On the contrary, when treated with a 
glowing account either of the one or the other, I have always felt an un- 
comfortable suspicion, that the narrator was either desirous to deceive 
others, or had been himself deceived by his own ardent imagination. It 
is surely probable, that persons in every sphere and situation of life have 
been equally favoured by nature with personal charms, and good mental 
dispositions : and therefore the advantages of fortune and education must 
always ensure to the happy and the well-instructed, an evident su riority 
over the poor, the miserable, and the outcast. . Unquestionably dive are 
exceptions ; but, unquestionably too, the present object was not one of 
them. Her features might be neither better nor worse than those usually 
met with in the highways of the world ;—but whatever beauty she might 
have originally possessed, was now = obliterated by squalid want, 
filth, , and an irregular mode of life. The expression of her face 
was merely such as is exhibited by women who are perpetually exposed to 
suffer the grossest insults, and hear the most degrading epithets—the 
expression of hardened effrontery, and total absence of self-respect—of 
that reverence of self, which, as Bacon has beautifully remarked, ** is next 
to religion, the chiefest bridle of all vices.” The language and manners of 
rs female vagabond perfectly corresponded with her countenance and 
ess. 

No other person was at first seen about the encampment, and thus it 
absolutely appeared, that these two lads, and this one wretched girl, were 
straying by themselves from place to place, amidst the u'most inclemency 
of the winter, without friends—without other companions—without a 
fixed habitation—without money, and almost without clothes. They 
seemed as if banished from some more reputable association of gypsies, 
and cast away by those who are themselves the castaways of society. 
In the inside of the tent nothing was to be found but some straw—some 
fire-wood—a kettle with its appendages, and some fragments of coarse 
stuff, which in all probability served for their covering at night. And _ 
what must a winter night be in such a dwelling! Let pride and affluence 
think of it and shudder. Let the sentimental mourner turn for a moment 
from his own delicate sorrows to the real and biting miseries which others 
have to endure. Let the fastidious voluptuary feel one pang of shame 
in the midst of his dissipations and excesses, one throb of sympathy with 
the distresses of his fellow-creatures. And let the truly benevolent con- 
sider, how much of vice, as well as of suffering must be engendered 
under such circumstances. 

* * * 

Having been obliged by accident, to break off my account at the above 
point, the remainder must be considered as referring to a different point 
of time. Such was the state of things at the first visit which was paid 
to the encampment. But as it remained upon the spot longer than the 
allowed space of twenty-four hours, another opportunity for inspecting it 
was afforded. The second visit was on Sunday, between eight and nine 
o’clock in the evening. There were then more persons within the tent ; 
if a judgment had been formed from the noise and variety of voices, the 
man might have been guessed at twelve or fourteen; but only siz 
were in ity seated round a blazing wood-fire ;—namely, four men, 
and an older woman, besides the girl who has been already mentioned. 
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Their countenances, lighted by the fitful flame over which they bent, 

sented for an instant a picturesque and interesting sight. With the 
strong red glare cast upon their embrowned and weather-beaten features, 
and displaying their long and shaggy locks, the group would have formed 
no bad study for the painter of real life, while it possessed the fitting 
accompaniments of a secluded and desolate looking lane, with the moon- 
light converting its leafless trees into the likeness of human figures, But 
all other feelings were soon absorbed in emotions of pity and disgust, 
They had been levying contributions in the neighbourhood, and either 
from what they had received, or what they had stolen, had been able to 
procure the means of cheap intoxication. They were accordingly drink- 
ing, smoking, and quarrelling ; and it is a very safe assertion to say, that 
there was not one sober person in the party. Such are always the ideas 
of enjoyment imbibed by the vulgar, the uninstructed, and the savage 
part of mankind. The wild Indian knows no medium between want 
and excess ; his existence is a continual vibration between famine and 
debauch. And who can wonder if the unfortunate beings who are often 
exposed to the cravings of hunger, should impose no restraints upon their 
appetite, whenever there is a possibility for indulgence, or if they who 
have no subjects for reflection, upon which the mind can rest with 
pleasure, should seek in drunken licence, a momentary forgetfulness of 
themselves and their situation. 

On the next morning after their miserable orgies, the whole party dis- 
appeared. No one thought it worth his while to enquire whither they 
had gone, feeling sufficient satisfaction in the certainty of their having 
vanished from his immediate neighbourhood. The only traces which they 
left behind them, were some. scattered remnants of straw—the round 
black spot in which their fire had been kindled, and certain defi- 
ciencies in the adjoining hedge, part of which they had extracted for 
their fuel. Yet to some persons their visitation may be convenient, as 
without doubt every theft which for some time occurs in the vicinity, 
will be set down to their account. 

The question may be asked perhaps, where is the use of relating so 
common-place an incident as the encampment and departure of a few 
gypsies? Who does not know, it will be said, that gangs of these people 
are still roaming about the country ? or who would expect to find among 
them much comfort or regularity of habits—much honesty, or sobriety, 
or chastity, or prudence ?_ I would observe in answer, that if these things 
are common-place, they are not on that account the less to be deplored. The 
frequency of the fact only makes its existence the more lamentable. 

he truth, however, is, that it has fallen to my lot to encounter 
several sets of gypsies in various spots and under various circumstances— 
but never to have seen any counterparts to the specimens above described, 
It is true enough that England possesses some hundreds of persons, whose 
mode of life during the greater part of the year, is more migratory and 
vagrant than that of the romantic tribes of Tartary and Arabia, 
Yet they are generally stationary in the winter months ;> and oftentimes 
in the summer, something like competence and cheerfulness may be 
discerned among them, ‘The handicrafts practised by the men, and the 
arts of divination, to which the women have recourse, are in some degree 
lucrative, if they cannot assert any high claims to respectability; and 
philosophers of more imposing exterior might sometimes gather mstruc- 
their disregard of hardships, 


tion from these modern Peripatetics, as to 
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and the paucity of their wants. Still the life of our English cypsies is 
at the best a most unenviable one. Misery and profligacy are its inevita- 
ble concomitants, The Tartar and the Arab—to return to the former 
comparison—are in every respect infinitely superior to the predatory 
wanderers over the richest, the most polished part of Europe. They are 
placed in a more genial climate ;—they traverse a soil far better suited to 
their migratory dispositions; they are congregated in larger numbers, 
they possess more property, and have in consequence better 1:ezula‘ions 
and stricter ideas of justice; they compose, too, the whole of the nation, 
and are not separated and cut off from the rest of the community. Inall 
these points the gypsies of the West and North, are much behind the 
hordes of the desart and the Steppe. And in every instance it must be 
a mournful thing to have no settled habitation, no local atiachme.ts. It 
is far more mournful to be among well-ordered millions ** Lut not of 
them ;”’ to hurry through abundance and prosperity without the hope of 
sharing them ; never to remain long enough im any one place, to leave 
behind either remembrance or regret; but to pass away in person, and 
while we are yet living, even as our lives must pass away at last ;—or to 
use the beautiful simili:udes of the sacred writings, “ as a ship that 
passeth over the waves of the water, which when it is gone by, the trace 
thereof cannot be found, neither the path-way of the keel in the waves ; or 
as when a bird has flown through the air, there is no token of her way 
to be found, but the light air being beaten with the stroke of her wings, 
and parted with the violent noise and motion of them, is passed 
through, and therein afterwards no sign where she went is to be found.” 

Such is the case with our present gypsies, who glide from hamlet to 
hamlet, and from county to county, like beings that belong to another 
age and another state of society; who drop off no one cares how, who 
are buried no one knows where ; and whose ranks are either gradually 
thinned, or filled up by the dregs and refuse of the kingdom, by persons 
who have been either driven from their fellows on account of their mis- 
conduct, or who have left them from sheer hatred of order and restraint. 
The whole number is inconsiderable: yet it would be no uninteresting 
task to trace the existing s‘ate of the gypsy population of this country ; 
to enquire how large a proportion yet remains of the true original clans, 
with their foreign aspect, language, sentiments, and manners, and how 
many who profess and call themselves gypsies, are aliens to their race, 
linked with them only by a love of idleness, and the common bond of 
destitution and necessity. 

But if destitution and necessity may be predicted of gypsies in general, 
the terms are peculiarly applicable to the inmates of the encampment, 
which forms the subject of this paper. Of course, too, they are attended 
by vice in its most revolting shapes. The truth can hardly be inculcated 
too often, that want and honesty cannot subsist together. From those who 
are pinched by hunger, it is absurd to expect anything better than theft 
and prostitution. Such persons are surrounded by the strongest tempta- 
tions, and can have no adequate motives to resist them. Moral restraints 
they have none :—for, without education, and without religion, these they 
soon accustom themselves to consider as bugbears to frighten children ; 
and as for legal restraints, these also must be inefficient, and in most cases 
altogether inoperative. For such persons the law can have no terrors; 
since for such persons the law can have no punishments. For them the 
gxol must be a comfortable asylum, and the house of correction a house 
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of repose. And let us bear in mind, that if it be a bad thing for a man’s 
self, when he has nothing to hope, it is a terrible thing for society, when 
he has nothing to fear. 

These are merely intended for desultory, yet practical observations :-— 
for this is not the place for a disquisition upon political economy. If the 
foregoing sketch can possess any interest, it must be the interest of truth; 
it is, and it pretends to be, nothing more than a simple narrative of what 
has actually been witnessed within the last few days; and something 
similar to which, in its most painful features, any man may witness who 
chuses to look about him, and receive the evidence of his own senses. It 
is, indeed, a curious anomaly, that there should be any persons in Eng- 
land, and in the nineteenth century, almost literally without shelter and 
without subsistence. No one individual, perhaps, is directly and abso- 
lutely starved ; but numbers have their constitutions destroyed—their days 
shortened, and their minds brutalized and demoralized, by scantiness and 
insufficiency of sustenance. The fact is, I fear, indisputable; and let it 
teach the philanthropists, whose good wishes and good works are straying 
over the globe, to remember how much yet remains to be done at home: 
while it whispers to those, with whom education is now all in all, that 
there is another kind of food, besides intellectual, to be provided, and 
other wants to be supplied more immediate and more cogent. Universal 
charity and the proper education of the many are excellent things ;—but 
the benevolence which does not administer in the first instance to the 
physical necessities of men, must always begin at the wrong end. 

It may be imagined, that the preceding sketch has reference to some 
remote and thinly-peopled district ; on the contrary, it was taken on a 
spot, from which, on a clear day in summer, the dome of St. Paul’s and 
many of the steeples of the London churches are distinctly visible, 
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SwEET summer flowers were braided in her hair, 
As if in mockery of the burning brow 

Round which they drooped and withered—singing now 
Strains of wild mirth, and now of vain despair, 
Came the poor wreck of ali that once was hair, 

And rich in high endowments, ere deep woe, 

Like a dark storm came o’er her, and laid low 
Reason’s proud fane, and left no brightness there : 
Yet you might deem that grief was with the rest 
Of all her cares forgotten, save when songs 

And tales she heard of faithful love unblest, 

Of man’s deceit, and trusting maiden’s wrongs : 
Then, and then only, in her lifted eyes 
Remembrance beamed, and tears would slowly rise. 


A. S., Reydon, Suffolk, 
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THE DUTIES OF A LADY'S MAID. * 


Ir would be unpardonable in the conductors of any miscellany of any 
period, and particularly of the year eighteen hundred and twenty-six, 
to omit noticing a publication professing to treat of the duties of a per- 
— so important as the lady’s maid. 

We accordingly proceed to do so, and begin by informing our lovely 
readers, that the little volume before us, discusses, among other grave sub- 
jects, Religion, Rouge, Honesty, Courtship, Diligence, Stays, Attention, 
Artificial Flowers, Familiarity with Superiors, Padding to improve the 
figure, Good Temper, Method of Cleaning Silks, Civility, Cosmetics, 
Keeping Secrets, Hair-dressing, Vanity in Dress, Taking out Stains, 
Amusements, Vulgar and Correct Speaking, Change of Place, Taste in 
Colours of Dress, with their application to carnation, pale, sallow, and 
dark ladies, &c. &c. &c. 

This is rather a miscellaneous table of contents ; but it will soon be seen 
that, under most of the heads we have enumerated, something new and va- 
luable will be found. We propose in this article to extract, as it were, 
the quintessence of the volume, and we consequently look for a prodi- 
gious sale of our present number, for all lady-readers will of course pur- 
chase an additional copy, in order to present it to the one hundred thousand 
and one ladies’ maids in and about London, requiring instruction in their 
duties. 

We are sorry to find, in a very early part of the book, such a bad ac- 
count of ladies’ maids in general as the following :-— 

“ Tt has unfortunately become common to consider it no robbery or disho- 


nesty to take little things, which will never be missed. The principle of dis- 
honesty, however,” adds the author, “ is precisely the same in taking a pin, 
which is not acu own, as in stealing a bank note or a diamond ring, for theft 


knows not when to stop.”—(pp. 19—20.) 


We hope, after this, that ladies will as carefully lock up their — of 
pins as they do their jewels and money—for, if stealing a pin be so cri- 
minal as the worthy author represents it, we think it cruel in mistresses 
so often tothrow such temptations in their servants’ way. Those who 
begin by stealing pins are encouraged by this volume to hope for “ igno- 
minious banishment or ignominious death,’ by acquiring a habit of * ap- 
propriating to themselves little things which they have no right to, because 
things of mone value may afterwards tempt them to commit felony.””— 
» 21.) 

ai In order to guard against temptation in the shape of money, with which 
a lady's maid may be entrusted, she is recommended “ to keep an accurate 
account in a little book of every farthing paid away. This will bea check 
upon your conscience, which will stare you in the face every time you 
open it, if you have been — in any case to purloin small sums, or 
falsify the prices of things in order to pocketthe surplus.””—(p. 24.) This 
must be allowed to be an admirable maxim—if dishonest servants could 
be only prevailed on to — the plan—for what could be a better me- 
thod of Eisensing their thefts than a journal of them kept under their 
own hand? So much for the chapter of honesty. 


* The Duties of a Lady's Maid, with Directions for Conduct, and numerous Receipts 
for the Toilette. 12mo. Balcock, Strand. 
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Thenext, on Diligence and Economy, advises the lady’s maid never ** to 
write anything but what she may read with pleasure a thousand years af- 
terwards.’’—(p. 27.) Query. Of what age is this maidto be? She is 
certainly an old maid. But to proceed— 

“ Nobody, even with the greatest industry, can ever do much, if they attempt 
to do half a dozen things at once.” (p. 28.) 


We beg here to differ with our author—a lady’s maid of this descrip- 
tion, we think, would do too much—seeing that she has but two hands to 
do all, or one finger and two-thirds to do each of the half dozen things in 
question, Such persons, we are further told, ** are always leaving 
things half done, to run to others which have been left in the same un- 
finished state.”—(p. 28.) We think this highly proper on the part of 
the lady’s maid, for of course when she has finished that half dozen she 
goes on to the next. Would our author have her to neglect them all ? 
Early rising is next recommended; but as the lady’s maid is told that 
‘* it is vain for people to rise early unless when they are up they make 
the most of their time,’’ my lady’s maid has only to resolve not to do this 
in order, with a safe conscience, to be in bed all day. After this we 
have a piece of very fine writing, which it would be unfair not to extract ; 
especially as it contains an invitation fo a kind of breakfast, to which, we 
suspect, most ladies’ maids would prefer tea or chocolate :— 

“ If you would have your head dancing gladly, like the April breeze, and 
your blood flowing like an April brook, up with the lark, * the merry lark,’ as 
Shakspeare calls it, which is ‘ the ploughman’s clock,’ to warn him of the 
dawn—up and breakfast on the morning air, fresh with the odour of budding 
flowers, and all the fragrance of the maiden spring—up,’ &c. &c. “ Whoever 
then is found in bed after siv o'c'ock,” (Query. In the morning or evening ?] 
“ from May-day to Michaelmas,” &c. &c.— (pp. 31—32.) 

After this earnest exhortation to get up ea:ly, let us see to what purpose 
ladics’ maids are to rise,— 

“ Go forth to the fields, dodge in the villages, get up early to the vineyards, 
see if the vine flourish, and whether the tender grape appears : 

‘* Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 
The dew bespaugliug herb and tree,’ &c.—(p. 33.) 

Now, to say nothing of the improbability of their making discoveries of 
the above nature in our country, we beg to ask whether ladies’ maids 
might not be just as well employed, as far as their misiresses are con- 
cerned, in sleeping at home as in making these morning excursions ? 

Altiention comes next, and ladies’ maids are exhoried to be ready to 
learn ** even from achild,’’ a maxim rather supererogatory, seeing that the 
females the author addresses are already women. Familiarvy with superiors 
is the next topic, and ladies’ maids are advised to ** beware of the least 
approach to familiarity with any of the gentlemen of the family where 
they live,’’ a caution which is of course unnecessary, as ladies’ maids are 
never guilty of such things, ‘* If you should so far gain the affections of 
any of the young gentlemen as to induce him to marry you,” [to propose 
marriage, we presume the author means,] ‘* lkave the situation at once, 
because the least hint of such a circumsiance would soon spread, and be 
exaggerated much to your disadvantazge.’”’—(pp. 47—48.) This being the 
very step which a lady's maid would most naturally take under such cir- 
cumstances, it was surely needless for the author to point it out, 

Good temper and civility is prefaced by an anecdote, which is so likely 
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to be true that we extract it—only marvelling at the dexterntty of the girl 
who could carry pails of water in a carriage, without spilling them, 

“ A gentleman in the country hearing his coachman and housemaid quar- 
relling, and using high words, inquiredthe cause, and was told by the girl that 
John was a very ill-tempered man; for though she had been to the well many 
times to fetch water to clean the house, and was quite tired, and asked him 
only to bring her one pail of water, he refused it. ‘ Surely, said his master, 
‘you could not be so uncivil ! the men are always happy to oblige the ladies.’ 
The fellow replied in a surly tone that he was not hired to fetch water for the 
maids, ‘ True, said the master, ‘I did not think of that: go, put the horses 
to the carriage, and bring it to the door as soon as possible,’ and left him, 
When the carriage was ready, he bade the girl to get into it, and ordered the 
uncivil coachman to drive her to the well and back as often as she had occa- 
sion to go. (pp. 50—S51.) 

Keeping family secrets we should have thought a sinecure, if we were not 
told by ourauthorthat there is scarcely a family which has not ** secret aflairs,”’ 
nay, that in some there are secrets on which the welfare, and perhaps the 
very existence of the persons concerned may depend.’’—(p. 62.) “ Young 
ladies in particular,’’ (as if belles had faults to hide!) ** place confidence 
in their maids, and impart to them the most important secrets,” (p. 65,) 
which they sometimes ** threaten them with reveziing.’’—(p. 66.) This 
is a truly alarming state of things, and if it be as common as according 
to our author it is, we hope ladies’ maids will, as he advises them, * by 
no means make a practice of abusing and exposing the concerns of a fa- 
tmily,” but merely do so occasionally, 

Amusements—the chief of these is to be “* the performance of a lady’s 
maid's duty,’’ and next ‘* reading good and useful books.” Of these 
*< good and useful books” we have the titles in page 92. ‘* The Art of ° 
Beauty,’ ** Mrs. Parke’s Domestic Duties,” ‘ The Art of Preserving the 
Hair,” &c. The next amusement is dress-making, and the last is the 
chance of ** accompanying any of the ladies to a place of amusement,” 
where ladies’ maids are never ‘* to laugh loud,” even if Liston should 
perform, for that might be disagreeable to the ladies of the party, who 
should have all the laugh, of course, to themselves. 

Under Vulgarities of Speaking, the author gives us specimens of sundry 
unknown tongues—among the rest, the following flowers of speech, 
which he represents as much in use among ladies’ maids: ‘* I seed her—I 
done it now—she warnt here as I knows on—idear—fellor—windor,” &c, 
He quotes the following words as being frish mis-pronunciations of English 
to us they look more like Cherokee: *‘ desate, beeby, bether, haw-rum, 
druv, teer, staw-rum, rell-um,’’ &c. &c. To make maiters worse, ladies’ 
maids are informed, “ that there is scarcely a sentence they utter, in 
which they may not commit mistakes of this kind, even after all he has 
told them’’—which indeed, is not wonderful, seeing that the improve- 
ment she suggests in their speech are of this description : 


“ T never saw it any more. (p. 99.) I got it in a present. (p. 116.) 
I never heard anything. (p. 100.) I will (shall) go to-morrow. (p. 117.) 
Are not they come? (p. 101.) it isa great change now. (p. 117.) 


This silk is the beaut fullest. (p.106.) I become weary to stay. (p. 118.)” 
After these exquisite models of language, we come to Change of 
Place :—the chief rules given are “ never to secure a new place before 
you have given warning to quit the one you are in,” (p. 126.) which 
will only involve the loss of the old, without gaining a new situation ; 
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and ‘* never to give ear to those malicious gossipping persons who would 
put you up against your situation by telling you all manner of stories 
of the family’’—as if the lady’s maid could not, and did not do all this 
much better herself! 

We now come to a very important part of our subject, taste in the 
colours of dress. ‘The rules laid down for ladies’ maids in this chapter, 
are so luminous, and tend so evidently, to the embellishment of beauty, 
that we hasten, through our magazine, to make them public, being quite 
sure that they have only to be known, in order to become quite fashion- 
able at Almack’s this season. 

“The colour of the trimmings ought always to contrast or harmonize 
tastefully with the dress.’’—(p. 142.) 

So much for the principle—now for its application. The contrasts 
given us by the author, are grey and white—violet and yellow—blue and 
orange—green and red, and the harmonies are yellow and yellowish 
green—purple and yellowish green—blue and red—ciimson and violet, 
&c. &c. It follows from this that white gowns should be trimmed with 
grey—violet gowns with yellow—blue gowns with orange and blue— 
green gowns with red—yellow gowns with yellowish green—purple 
gowns with ditto, and crimson gowns with violet. It 1s unnecessary to 
describe the effect of this tasteful association of colours—we willingly 
leave it to the imagination of our fair readers. 

We are next favoured with the application of the above mentioned 
beautiful dresses, to the various complexions of the beau sexe. Carnation 
ladies are to wear pale rose dresses trimmed with pale green and hlac, of 
black trimmed (like a coffin) with white? “ if a lady of florid com- 
plexion wears a bright pink or crimson, at least let her ribbons be 
chosen from some of the shades of bright red or violet.”—(p. 147.) 
‘* Fair ladies, with red hair and abundance of freckles on the face,” are 
condemned to wear “ light yellow ;’’ and pale ladies, (O call them fair, 
not pale!) are to wear ‘grey, with pale yellow for contrast, or black, 
trimmed with pale rose or pink.”—(p. 149.) Sallow ladies are to 
patronize green or blue, and “ linen of too brilliant a white ought to be 
avoided by them,’’ and all brunets are to wear ‘* yellow and orange.” 
Forgive us ye arbitrices of taste—ye belles and triades for copying these 
horrors ! 

In treating of artificial flowers, the author takes occasion severely to 
reprobate the wearing of acorns, wheat, &c. &c. and tells so alarming an 
anecdote apropos of these matters, that we are sure our fair readers will 
for ever hold such ornaments in abhorrence : 

“ A lady elegantly dressed, was passing close to a coach which had stopped 
at the door of a house, when one of the horses turned open mouthed upon 
her, as if he were going to devour her. And the circumstance was by no 
means so wonderful, when it is remarked that she wore in ker hat a tuft of 
oats, which the simple horse evidently mistook for a moving manger, stocked 
with his natural provender.”—(p. 161, 162.) 

We remember it was the fashion at Paris about two years ago, to em- 
bellish chapeaux with artificial grapes—what a fortunate thing it, was that 
some gentleman upon the same principle, did not mistake a lady's heac~ 
dress for a dessert ! 

Padding. The author concludes this chapter with remarking, * that 
nothing has a stronger tendency to improve the form of the breast, than 
the performance of the natural office of a mother. You ought to know 
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this,”’ &c. How the lady’s maid is to know this without having suckled 
children, the author does not condescend to inform us. 

In the chapter on foreheads, the lady’s maid is told about Winckel- 
mann, the Greeks and Romans, Gall and Spurzheim, Lucian, Hercules 
and Sidonius Apollinaris—all of whom it seems, as well as our author, 
disapprove of curling the hair. In connexion with this subject, we have 
aed receipts for making tuns of pomatum and oceans of oils for the 
hair, of which we give the following samples. 

“ Take twenty-five pounds of hog’s-lard, eight pounds of mutton-suet, six 
ounces of oil of bergamot, four ounces of essence of lemons, half an ounce of 


oil of lavender, and a quarter of an ounce of oil of rosemary. ‘These ingre- 
dients are to be combined. (pp. 237, 238.) 


“ Cut into small pieces about two pounds of the best common soap, and put 

c into a of brandy, with eight ounces of potass, and melt the .whole.”— 
p. 246. 

We pass over the remarks on paints for the face, only remarking that 
one of the colours therein recommended, is said to be ‘green—in order to 
get to the chapter on soap, to which the author is a great enemy. The 
following advice to ladies’ maids about hot water sounds rather oddly— 
coupled as it is in the next sentence with brandy. The paste for the 
hands must, however, be allowed to be a very delicate preparation. 

“ It is the duty ofa lady's maid, to carry up hot water at all times when 
her lady goes to dress, and also when she retires for the night.” (p. 313.) 

' “ To prepare a paste for the hands, take one pound of sweet almonds, a 
quarter of a pound of bread crumb, half a pint of spring water, the same quan- 
tity of brandy, and the yolks of two eggs.” (p. 314.) 

Under Care of the Wardrobe, we remark a very excellent rule :—Furs 
and other valuable articles, are always to be put away for the summer in 
company with ‘‘ a piece of tallow candle,”’ a practice which we earnestly 
recommend, considering the odoriferous qualities of that accompaniment, 
to all ladies’ maids. 

We have now gone through this volume—and our fair readers must 
acknowledge that we have condensed in a marvellously small space, much 
that is curious and valuable in its three hundred and twenty-eight pages. 
We had almost forgotten to state, however, that the author is a great 
master of proverbs, and that frequently, as in the following sentences, he 
outdoes even the outdoings of Sancho Panza himself in this way : 

“ Remember the old maxim, that those who are negligent when young, 
will be necessitous when old ; for wilful waste makes woeful want. ‘Take care 
of the pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves; for remember the 
proverb, ‘ many a little makes a mickle,’ and 

A penny sav'd is two pence clear: 

A pin a day’s a groat a year. 

Save all you can with propriety—a penny saved is a penny gained, while a 
ny spent is gone for ever; a little money will be a friend to you in old age, 
or service is no inheritance. If you do this you will probably in time find 
yourself rich, when I have no doubt you will take care how you part with the 
guineas you have so carefully saved; a quinea is a friend that will never see 
you with a new face. If on the other hand, you spend but the trifle of one 
penny a day, recollect, that this will be no less than thirty shillings a year; 


while a “ penny laid up will be money,” for money begets money, and the less 
you spend, the more you will have,” &c. &c. 
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FAREWELL AND DEFIANCE TO LOVE. 


Love and thy vain employs, away 
From this too oftdeluded breast, 
No longer will I court thy stay, 
To be my bosom's teazing guest ; 
Thou treacherous medicinc—reckon’d pure ; 
Thou quackery of the harass’d heart, 
That kills what thou pretend’st to cure, 
Life's hal thou art. 


With nostrums vain of boasted powers, 
That ta’en, a worse disorder leave ; 
Anasp hid ina group of flowers, 
That bites and slays when few perceive ; 
‘Thou mock-peace to the troubled mind, 
Leading it more in sorrow’s way, 
Freedom, that leaves us more confined, 
I bid thee hence away. 


Dost taunt, and deem thy power beyond 
The resolution reason gave ? 
Tut—falsity hath snapt each bond, 
That kept me once thy quiet slave ; 
And made thy snare a spider’s thread, 
Which e’en my breath can break in twain ; 
Nor will I be like Sampson, led 
To trust thy wiles again, 


I took thee, as a staff to guide 
Me, on the road I did pursue, 
And when my weakness most relied 
Upon its strength, it broke in two : 
I took thee as mine friendly host, 
That counsel might in danger show ; 
But when I needed thee the most, 
I found thou wert my foe. 


So go, thou foily-painted toy, 
Thou play-thing, all display ; 
I will at last outbrave the boy, 
And throw such idle games away ; 
Thou dream, for folly’s idle hour, 
Which I have found a dream indeed ; 
Thou distant seeming showy flower, 
That proves, when near, a weed. 


Go, trump thy mystic lotteries 

Elsewhere, veil’d ‘neath deception’s blot, 
Holding out every draw a prize, 

Where worthless blanks are only got ; 
And flourish with thy patron dame, 

Yclept a Goddess, and her boy ; 
That fills the world with empty fame, 

And lives a fabled joy. 
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FAREWELL AND DEFIANCE TO LOVE. 


Tempt me no more with rosy cheeks, 
Nor daze my reason, with bright eyes, 
I’m wearied with thy painted freaks, 
And sicken at such vanities : 
Be roses fine as e’er they will, 
They, with the meanest, fade and die, 
And eyes, tho’ thronged with darts to kill, 
Are doomed to like mortalities. 


Feed the young bard, who madly sips 
His nectar draughts from folly’s flowers ; 
Bright eyes, fair cheeks, and ruby lips, 
‘Till music melts to honey showers ; 
Lure them to thrum thy a lays, 
While flattery listens to the chimes, 
Till words themselves, grow sick with praise, 
And stop for want of rhymes. 


Let such be still thy paramours, 

And chaunt love's old and idle tune, 
Robbing the spring of all its flowers, 

And heaven of her stars and moon, 
To gild with dazzling similies, 

Blind folly’s vain and empty lay : 
I’m sober’d, from such phantasies, 

So get thee hence away. 


Nor bid me sigh for mine own cost, 
Nor count it loss, for mine annoy, 
Nor say my stubbornness hath lost 
A paradise of dainty joy : 
I'll not believe thee, till I know, 
That reason turns thy pampered ape, 
And acts thy harlequin, to shew 
That care’s in every shape. 


Heart-achings, sighs, and grief-wrung tears, 
Shame-blushes, at betrayed distress, 
Dissembled smiles, and jealous fears, 
Are nought but real happiness : 
Then will I mourn, what now I brave, 
And suffer Celia’s quirks to be, 
(Like a poor fate-bewilder'd slave), 
The rulers of my destiny. 


I'll weep, and sigh, whene’er she wills 
To frown—and when she deigns to smile, 
It will be cure for all my ills, 
And, foolish still, Pll laugh the while ; 
But till that comes, I'll bless the rules 
Experience taught, and deem it wise, 
To hold thee, as the game of fools, 
And all thy tricks despise. 








REFINEMENTS. 


Ay, ay, ‘* tempora mutantur,”’ times change, and so do men, and so 
does everything. This is an old chant, and many find in it cause for 
rejoicing ; ; but a sexagenarian, like myself, with the crows-foot gathering 
in the corner of his eye, and a pole ple ‘ntifully diversified with grey hairs; 
who has lived in the bustle of life, and enjoyed its burly burly, looks 
with more complacency on the rougher manners of the last ce ntury, than 
the boasted refinements of this. Refinements forsooth! and in what do 
they consist ? why in acting, saying and doing every thing in so modish 
a manner, that the exact contrary is presented to the eye and ear from 
what is intended. There’s little , a fellow as black as a coal, and 
as bristly as a bear, who cannot utter two syllables without perverting our 

lain broad Saxon English, into the wishy washy phraseology of a 
seams aso tee Miss; who will discourse you about a cyard, a quyarde r, 
a cyart, ‘and such like niminy piminy :—pah! how sickening this 1s to our 
octocenturian ears! There we have refinements in houses, in clothing, 
in eatables, and the Lord knows what; our domiciles, which in my days 
were nearly a yard thick, are now refined to the sle nder proportions of a 
card-house, where the wind sings, “ rude Boreas ’’ through every corner, 
doors, windows, sky-lights, and all; and the whole fabric tumbles about 

our head before one-third part of the said term of 99 years has sunk 
into eternity. By the bye, all the new buildings in the Regent’s Park, and 
** elsewhere to our knowledge,’’ ought to have their doors returned in the 
assessor’s book as window lights ; for the sun and the day shine through 
the chinks in their pannels, as cheerily as a man peeps through his owa 
eyelids. Then there’s the Metropolitan Dairy Company, who have retined 
the fine, thick, yellow Alderney cream, to a thin and delicate potation of 
sky-blue.—Heigh ho! old October, the creamy nut-brown John Barley- 
corn, languishes into small beer—Claret usurps the place of glorious old 
Oporto—and gin and water tips the go-by to a flagon of usquebaugh. 
—Prize fighters grow pea-green—coachmen drink toast and water— 
fox-hunters pass the bottle—soldiers sip ratifie—and fools chew opium ; 
mind, its all refinement. 

The next evil, which arises from this same fount, is that of laying to 
the ground all the barriers, which were wont to separate the different de- 
grees of rank and station, and keep them distinct from each other. Not 
that mankind are one whit less tenacious of their rank, than they were 
heretofore; or that pride is less busy from White Chapel to Hyde Park- 
corner, with the heartstrings of the shopkeeping nation. Yet so it 
is, that notwithstanding the strong impulse which every one feels 
to maintain his own consequence, notwithstanding the eternal struggle 
to rise in rank, as well as wealth; this exquisite refinement has 
blended “all distinctions—the gentlemen of the Stock Exchange, 
butchers, bakers, and cheesemongers, are all Esquires—bricklayers, 
in Burton Crescent, are architects—acting ,» banking, cozening, and pick- 

cketing, are all professions—every apothecary is a surgeon—every 
awyer’s clerk, a solicitor—every butcher, a meat purveyor—the gallows, 
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a new drop—coffve-houses, are all hotels—chop-houses, coflee-rooms— 
and smoking-shops, divans.—Nor is this all. Everything has a new 
name, which few can understand, and none pronounce without breaking 
their teeth. If you happen to be in a hurry, and run foul ofa pole, 
which turns your optics inside out, it is surmounted by a placard directing 
your attention to a Diorama, a Panorama, a Cosmorama, or a Poecilorama. 
At each turning of the street, you stumble upon an eidouranion, or an 
heptaphaisiosoptron. How the scrannel sound grates and grits against 
one’s teeth! Musical instruments are Grecian to their backbone—har- 
monicons, panharmonicons, and Apollonicons—oilsand washes, are caly- 
dors—immodest books, calygonomias,—to say nothing of your aurists, 
ophthalmists, and chiropodists—your seminaries for young ladies, and 
academies for young gentlemen, where “ them as larns manners pays 
hextra two-pens a week.”’ 

But, I would endure all this without a murmur, absurd as it is, if the mis- 
chief stopped here—if the pruning knife of refinement were content with 
committing its ravages amongst the full grown trees. In that case the 
harm that it did wou'd not affect the stamina and vital strength of the 
plant—it might disfigure it for awhile, and it might, as it has in some 
cases, improve and beautify it. But when we turn to the saplings, the 
young and vigorous shoots, which nature has put forth, aod which 
merely want the assistance and fostering care, not the refinement of art, 
to cherish their growth, and form their character, the picture is sadly 
changed—the more woefully, because its effects are more potent. I say 
that I am sorry to se2 this, because schoolboy impressions stick to a man 
through life—he never can entirely rid himself of them, and his after 
opinions and actions will always be correspondent to the manners and 
habits imbibed in early years—this will be great and good, upright and 
manful, stern and unyielding, or shrewd, little, effeminate, and unprin- 
cipled, just as the manners of the boy have been taught, to be open, free, 
and frank hearted, or else, crafty, calculating, and cold-hearted. I do 
not pretend to argue this, because [ imagine no one will gainsay it ; and I 
imagine it equally allowed on all hands, that with those, who received a 
a public education, the character of the man, at least all its proud out- 
lines, are displayed in the schoolboy—who doubts it? ‘The boy, who 
has his pocket always full of marbles, who is ever protruding his clenched 
fist into his companion’s face with * odd or even’? ? who sucks his fa- 
vourite taw, whilst he should be saying his lesson, and is never to be 
seen unless chalking out a ring, or at ** knuckle down’’—does any one 
doult what thet lad will turn out? All men mark him for a gambler— 
When I was a youngster, you might have seen me marching through 
Windsor, with a rough terrier at my heels; a hat with its crown and brim 
indented lke a quart pot, a perfect polygon in shape; a pair of trowsers 
half up my legs, patches at my knees, and holes at my e!bows. Conse- 
quently Tam a sloven in the autumn of my years. But your “ parvus 
Julus”’ of the present day, decks himself out in a frock coat, and crisped 
socks, and white kid gloves—he is as weak as water, and as squeamish as 
a boarding-school Miss—he will be an old woman when he should be a 
man. All this comes from the refining system, because the pedagogues 
of the nineteenth century seem to think that a broken spirit, or what we 
used to call a ** jack pudding,” is the fittest subject for bringing to matu- 
rity the culture bestowed upon him by his corporeal pastor and master. 
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For my own part, I am inclined to think such discipline “ more honoured 
in the breach, than in the observance.”’ 

The next horror which kindles my zeal, is the absurd fashion of mag- 
nifying thinzs, which are ordinary or insignificant in themselves, into dig- 
nity and importance, ‘I'his is a sin, which cries aloud for retribution— 
we lose the straight forward, downright character of our forefathers, by 
this ludicrous system of polishing and refining. What could be so infi- 
nitely ridiculous, as to see the daily press running after a tribe of barba- 
rians, who feed upon dogs and cats and * such small deer,’’ advertising 
their motions, and ore-rotundoing out their names as if they were the great- 
est princes in Christendom? ‘Their gracious majesties, forsooth !—why 
the very appellation of Jammthammitammitou/oo, was enough to set the 
compositors, printers, and printer’s devils into hysterics. If the papers 
had informed us how they visited the slaughter houses in Newgate sailet, 
how they devoured the * tripes and trullabubs”’ therein, and how they 

uarrelled over the last offal, like dogs over a bone—we should have 
thought it all very well in the way of balaam, and might have car- 
ried our children to see the wild beasts, as we do to Exeter Change, or 
Irvine's chapel; but in no other light can we regard governors Poki, 
Bogi, and Smohki, and when they are thrust npon our attention with for- 
wae. pomp, and consequence, it provokes that peculiar contrast of ideas, 
dunvalaiel ridiculous. 

Of advertizing and puffs it recks me not—that is an old grievance, and 
so rusted in with the habits of Johnny Bull, that he could not be happy 
without them. It serves trade, catches gulls, and exercises the wits of 
lottery office keepers and play-house managers, But I think it would be 
as well if certain booksellers were to usher their advertisements into 
the world like others of the craft, without the pronomen of Mr. Stop! 
kind, gentle, courteous reader, didst ever direct thy perambulations so fae 
eastward as Ludgate-hill?—I'm sure thou hast! Do’st know, then, 
where Ave-Maria-lane diverges from the aforesaid declivity ? Did’st ever 
stop thy locomotion opposite the roof of Marlborough the news-vender > 
Did’st ever read the inscription which emblazons the front of his dwelling- 
place, in golden letters as tallas a grenadier serjeant, wherein this identi- 
cal newspaper merchant informs the public, that if they will purchasetheir 
diurnals and hebdomadals at his office, he in return “ will send them 
FREE OF POSTAGE to all parts of the kingdom.’”” Would any man but a 
Jew have believed such a thing, that in the year 1825, when Mechanics’ 
Institutes are abroad—when citizens are all scientific—when men-mil- 
liners petition their employers to ‘* shut up shop” at eight o'clock P.M. 
that they may have time to tmprove their minds—that there should be 
found in this our microcosm of Babylon a man who could put forth so 
barefaced a trick, or flounders and flat fish to gorge a bait of such palpa- 
ble humbug. If any doubt my word for the fact 


“ Let the town 
“ Flock there in crowds, and stare the monster down.” 


“‘Ohe ! jam satis” —* hold, enough.” 
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LINES COMPOSED AT MIDNIGHT. 


I CANNOT close my weary eyes, 
From yonder bed such sounds arise, 
Aud banish sweet repose ; 
Then let me, to beguile the time, 

Accompany with tuneful rhyme, 
My neighbour's tuneful nose. 


All is at rest about the house, 
Not even the scratching of a mouse 
Is heard amidst the gloom ; 
Nought save the sounds that struggle out 
From that unintermitting snout, 
And echo through the room. 


What sweet amusement this !—to note 
From that incorrigible throat 

W hat various noises pour ; 
In loud smooth breathings now they gush, 
And now the mingled discords rush 

In one tremendous roar. 


Oh! horrid sound !—I'd sooner far 
List to a three-string’d crack’d guitar, 
By tuneless mortal play'd ; 

Or, warbling in the lofty gutter, 
i'd sooner hear a tom-cat utter 
His tender serenade. 


Worse than the voice of fish-wife Nell, 

Worse than the dustman’s jangling bell, 
Worse than knife-grinder’s wheel ; 

Worse than a score bag-pipers playing, 

Worse than a score jack-asses braying, 
Is that discordant peal. 


Grant, oh! ye gods ! if e’er I wed, 

1 may not lay my aching head 
Beside a snoring wife ; 

No—let me rather live, unbless’d 

With all the joys that lend a zest 
To matrimonial life. 


But hark ! a pause !—the noise has ceas’d ! 
Though but, I fear, with power increas'd, 
Soon to renew the strain ; 
Then let me, ere it re-commence, 
Strive to knit up my weary sense 
In slumber’s flowery chain, 
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WANTS A SITUATION. 


“Thou shalt not gormandize as thou has done with me, 
And sleep, and snore, and rend apparel out.” 
SMAKSPRARE, 


IF it be of consequence to my readers to know who and what my father 
and mother were, there is no chance of their curiosity being cratified, in- 
asmuch, as | know no more about them, than if no such beings had ex- 
isted. I certainly have a recollection, when about six years old, of 
being dressed in a little cap and blue gown, half starved at a parish 
school, walking in couples, with about twenty more unfortunates, mise- 
rable as myself, to a eal every time it was opened, and in this re- 
creative exercise I passed many of my hours until 1 became thirteen 
years of age. 

Happy _ thought I, when a muffin-faced old woman hired me as 
a servant for a lodging-house, at fourteen pence a week. Any where 
was paradise, according to my idea, but the school. I should get clear 
of Missus and her high-heeled shoe, which had left many a bump upon 
my head, as her constant weapon of offence, and of wearing my fingers 
to the bone, in making shirts out of sackcloth, for raw apprentices. With 
a joyful heart, and as much brains as I should have been better without, 
[ packed up my all in a charity-school pocket-handkerchief, and fol- 
lowed my new employer to a dirty house, not far from Panton-street, Lei- 
cester-square. 

The appearance of the interior of this domicile was not much calcu- 
lated to inspire hope of felicity to an experienced person; but, with the 
school in my mind’s eye, I trudged into a kitchen, dark as a coal-hole, 
and found myself maid-of-all-work to a menagerie of foreigners. 

The first evening passed away in comparative happiness; but the pal- 
lid cheek and sunken eye of the girl, whose place I was to occupy, struck 
me to the very heart, young as I was, whilst the insufferable smell of to- 
bacco and snuff, and the sight of a ragged shirt, which was drying by the 
fire over the back of a chair, dispelled ail hope of future comfort ; so that 
I looked with regret upon my clean white apron, in the anticipation as to 
what would be the colour of it that day week, and with the shivering re- 
flection that I had but one solitary change in the world. The following 
morning, before six, was ushered in by the stentorian lungs of the land- 
lady, vociferating for ‘* poor Polly’’—so up I got, with a pain in every 
bone, from the hardness of my bed of flocks, to light the fire, and pre- 
pare breakfasts for the tribe of occupants of the different bed-rooms 
which were let. In this, however, I was agreeably disappointed, for the 
landlady, with a gracious smile, informed me that the gentlemen gene- 
rally remained in bed until the middle of the day, that breakfast and an 
early dinner might answer for one and the same thing, and that nothing 
more was required than to take up seven cups of coffee, which she would 

ur out, and leave them on the landing-place first floor, after ringing a 

ll to summon the lodgers. I was always given to curiosity, even when 
a child; so, after ringing the bell, 1 retired into a spare room, and, to 
my surprise, saw seven men, some from up stairs, and some from down, 
all congregate to the coffee, and, each snatching a cup, retire the way he 
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came. I made no remark to my mistress, because I had no business to 
look ; but a very few days convinced me I had been ensnared into a most 
miserable situation, so I determined to get away so soon as I could. Un- 
fortunately, no opportunity offered for more than two years, during which 
time I never knew what it was to have a good meal; yet, somehow, | 
grew up to be a pretty girl, which, I suppose, caused an old Frenchman, 
with a to pair of whiskers, to stop me on the stairs one afternoon, and 
make violent love. Fortunately, I had been in the habit of reading good 
books when at school, so called out as loud as I could, and threatened to 
tell my mistress of his behaviour, who would send him packing with his 
impudence ; but he, knowing more of the world than I, was beforehand 
with me, and made such a complaint, as procured me a most severe beat- 
ing, which confined me many days to my bed. So soon as I felt myself 
able to walk, I resolved to use the best means nature had granted me in 
running away, therefore dissembled weakness a day or two longer, until a 
fair opportunity should present itself. A dear love of a she-friend of m 
mistress assisted me one evening, unknown to herself; for they both had 
been so liberal in their sacrifices to Juniper, after tea, that they fell 
asleep, and my mistress was immoveable in her chair. Profiting by 
this chance, I packed up my baggage, which was no trouble to carry, let 
myself out of the street door, and ran as fast as I was able towards Hyde 
Park-corner. 

It was summer time, and a fine evening, so I continued my route, and 
trusted to chance for my future fate. 1 had no character to lose (1 should 
say, from my last place), and only three-pence in my pocket, therefore 
was in no fear of being robbed. For the first time in my life I was to- 
tally independent of all the world. I wandered three or four miles, as 
near as I could guess, until I saw a public-house by the road side, which 
was much to my liking, when, feeling very tired, I determined to make 
the most of my three-pence, and endeavour to procure a lodging for the 
night. With this intention I accosted the landlady of the house, who 
listened to my story, and I told the truth; but she laughed in my face 
when I offered her the money. Mortified and alarmed, I burst into 
tears; but the good woman set my heart at rest, by promising to accom- 
modate me until morning with a back garret for nothing. The fatigues 
of the day, and a hearty supper off bread and cheese, made me sleep well, 
and I awoke refreshed and careless, as if I had no farther to go, and no- 
thing on earth to care about. 

The charity of this good woman detained me to assist in the bar until 
she could recommend me, which she soon did, to a knot of ladies, who 
kept an establishment, commonly called a preparatory school, at Ham- 
mersmith; and there I was enrolled as under servant, to wash and comb 
the children, clean the door-steps, make the beds, run of errands, help on 
washing days, attend the governesses as lady’s maid, and, in short, to 
make Sval, what is termed, generally useful. This sort of every-day 
work lasted upwards of six months, which appeared to my imagination 
more like six years, when I lost my place through an unlucky accident. 
I was playing with two of the children, under seven years of age, which 
was the greatest extent of human life admitted into our seminary, when, 
by an unfortunate blow on the nose, I knocked a little girl from the top 
of the stairs to the bottom. The governesses, Misses Griffinhalt, three in 
number, uproused by the squalling, ran and hobbled (one was lame) 
from their room, to assist the sufferer, who then squalled ten times louder 
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than before. A formal inquiry took place, which ended in my complete 
exculpution ; but an unforeseen visit from the mother of the child brought 
back the whole weight of the blame upon my shoulders, and it was finally 
arranged that I was to be turned out of doors, upon condition the child 
was not to be removed from the school. On the mother’s departure, my 
earnest entreaties procured me a week’s respite, during which time I 
paid a visit to my friend, the landlady of the ‘ Frog and Tootii-ache,”’ 
where I came from, and she once more lent me her assistance. It is an 
old saying, that three removes are as bad as a fire, but it was not so with 
me; nor did it require any extraordinary exertion to place me and mine 
in the kitchen of Mrs. Puffwaterly, in Baker-street, Portman-square. My 
new master and mistress were of that class of people who endeavour to 
ass for fashionables, with low incomes and high notions. They must 
Sod a house in Baker-street ; but the first and second floor were let out 
in lodgings. ‘They affected style in dress, and much visiting, and the 
glass, over the fire-place on the ground floor, was nearly covered with in- 
vitation tickets and cards, returning thanks for polite inquiries, some of 
which were more than six months old. I never knew exactly what call- 
ing my master followed, but think he must have been either in the coal 
or blacking trade, as he always came home with a dirty face. Creditors 
were constantly knocking, beseeching for money, though they seldom got 
any, but were sure to be pac. fied by the smooth tongue of Mr. Hugh P—, 
or scared from the door, by the portentous phiz of his better half. This 
woman seemed determined to maintain a reputation for fashion, in de- 
fiance of poverty and all other opposition; for I have seen her sit down 
to dine off, a part of a cold shoulder of mutton, whilst dressed in a silk 
pelisse, trimmed with chinchilli fur, and drink her smal! beer out of a 
tea-cup; yet, at the same time, her handkerchief would be perfumed 
with otto of roses, or esprit de lavande aux mille fleurs, which is, as I re- 
collect, to be got for 3s. 6d. the bottle, and I ought to know all about it, 
as I have fetched it so many times for her use. She was a rosy-cheeked 
dame when dressed out fur a party, and weil she might be, for the rouge 
was plastered on her cheeks as thickly as the stucco on the outside ofa 
modern-built house. It would be useless to enumerate how many times 
| have gone up stairs, whilst my heart has ached with fatigue, to answer 
the first or second floor bell, with one of the children at my back, another 
supported on my right arm, and the coal-scuttle on my left; but, for 
the information of the unenlightened, and to give publicity to the sort of life 
maids-of-all-work sometimes lead, I will sketch an outline of my one 
day’s amusement in this house, begging to observe, that our seeond floor 
lodger was a maiden in years, confined to her bed, and that there were 
four children of Mrs. Puffwaterly’s at home. Got up at six, put the 
rooms to rights, dressed the brats, and fed em, washed ’em, and took 
two to school—waited on the second floor lodger—took my own break- 
fast—prepared ditto for master and mistress—cleared away, wash'd u 
things—fed parrot, cat, kitten, and rabbit—made six beds—cook'd brot 
for sick, and meat for healthy—swept and clean’d the children’s play- 
room—mem, a pretty hog-stye—washed down the yard and area—fetched 
the two brats from school—gave ’em their dinner—wash’'d their hands 
and face—clear’d away—swept the kitchen and scoured the pantry— 
waited on second floor lodger several times—got ready, and gave supper, 
and put brats to bed—needle-work ten minutes—answer’d door thirty- 
two times—waited on sick lodger on various occasions—fell asleep before 
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the fire very tired, and jumped up in a flurry, occasioned by a loud knock- 
ing, announcing the arrival of the fashionable Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Puff, at 
three o'clock in the morning, from an evening party. 

How long my constitution could have withstood this sort of life, I will 
not pretend to determine ; for I had made my mind up to giving waruing, 
when I was spared the trouble, by two gentlemon, old friends of my mas- 
ter, John Doe and his brother-zn-law Richard, who called to ascertain 
the value of the furniture. Setting no particular value on me or my com- 
pany, they commenced their packing, by packing me off. Now, as those 
plunderers of poor sarvant girls, the Morning Herald and Post, won't 
give the smallest sctap of their sheets to any description of maids for less 
than seven shillings, I trust to your better gallantry for the free insertion 
of this notice to the public, of one who at present /Vants a Situation. 


--—————- —_——-- 


THE TEST OF WIT. 


Ar a congregation of poets and drinkers, who assemble once a week at 
a tavern, nota hundred yards trom Covent Garden, it was agreed, a few 
months ago, atter the imaginations of the poetical soirée had been heated 
by equal portions of wine and wit, that a certain quantity of tit/es should 
be thrown into a hat, from which each present should draw one, and, 
upon pain of instant expulsion forthwith, compose a poem or an essay, as 
his sense or his sensibility, or the nature of the title he had diawn, de- 
cided. The waiter being ordered to brush himself and the glasses off, 
the lois were drawn, and ere the bottles were brought upon table, five 
elegant treatises, and three dainty poems, were laid upon it. Among 
which was, the well-known ‘ Essay on a Broomstick,’’ by that amphi- 
bious animal, the author of “ Smiles and Tears;’’ ** Billingsgate, an 
Heroic ;” ** On the Religious and Moral Propriety of being Drunk ;” 
** Aldgate Pump,”’ a metrical legend; and the following 


PHILOSOPHICAL REFLECTIONS 
ON SEEING A 


HOTTENTOT IN TOP-BOOTS. 


“Tis not a set of features, or complexion, 
The tincture of a skin, that I admire.” , 
ADDIs0Nn’s Cato. 


The impressions on viewing a Hottentot in top-boots, include within 
their scope the past, the present, and the future. They unite the barba- 
rism of the old world with the intellectual refinement of modern Europe, 
A pair of top-boots at once affords a most convincing proof of the pro- 
gress of civilization, the beneficial effects arising from a free exercise of 
commercial interests, and a touching appeal to our sensibilities. A new 
being appears in the world, a new partaker of the luxuries of social life : 
the mind feels assured that the boots are not the only step that the wearer 
has made in the important advancement of intellectual superiority. The 
mere fact implies, that the inward, as well as the outward man, has re- 
ceived a co-equal civilization; and we no longer recognise our dusky 
friend as the untutored inhabitant of a savage clime, but entertain at once 
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for him all the deference and solicitude of an individual, ruled by the 
same feelings aud sentiments by which we ourselves are influenced. We 
no longer feel regret, that one qualified by nature to enjoy all the bless- 
ings of society, should be doomed to herd with the beasts of the field, 
above which, in point of intellect, he can scarcely be said to rank supe- 
rior; but regard him as one, in no other way distinguished from our- 
selves, than by a thicker pair of lips, a flatter nose, a few shades of co- 
lour, and a degree of amplitude in one part of his person—an unequivocal 
proof that nature has been particularly bountiful towards the subject of 
our philosophical investigations. 

From a subject of such manifest high importance, it will be expected 
that we intend advancing some ingenious and remarkable theory: our 
readers are not mistaken. ‘The astonishing progress that has, within the 
commencement ef the present century, taken place in art and science, 
would support us in the proposition already advanced, that if a Hotten- 
tot wore top-boots, it would not be extravagant to take it for granted 
that he was in possession of all the movements and qualifications that cha- 
racterize an accomplished member of society. Without allowing our- 
selves the liberty of supposing that he may have been many years in this 
country, we will merely grant him the time from whence he first gave the 
order to the boot-maker, till the period of the completion of the boots, to 
prove the moral possibility of his being able, during such a limited inter- 
val, to acquire all that is worthy the regard of a cultivated and polished 
gentleman, 

Allowing seven days to have elapsed from the hour he ordered them 
to the time when they were fit for his appearance in public, we will sup- 
pose him, in support of our theory, to land, on the first of these events, a 
raw uncultivated savage. Anxious to be understood, and aware of the 
importance of a knowledge of the different languages, he immediately 
enters himself as a pupil of the renowned Mr. Hamilton, who has satis- 
factorily demonstrated that he can teach all the languages of the globe, in 
forty-eight lessons each, one after the other. Our dark friend begins 
with English at five in the morning, French at six, Latin at seven, Greek 
at eight, Italian at nine, and German at ten. Every twelve hours he goes 
over the same course ; so that, by appropriating six hours out of twenty- 
four daily, he becomes, by this mmortal method, master of six of the 
finest languages in the world—that is, if there is any credit to be placed 
on Mr. Hamilton's advertisements. During the intervals of his engage- 
ment with that gentleman, he takes lessons of a fashionable dancing- 
master, who tells us in the newspapers, that he teaches quadrilles and all 
other species of fashionable dancing in eight lessons: thus is another 
half hour per diem appropriated. As music 1s so passionately admired by 
the intellectual portion of society, and as our Hottentot friend wishes to 
be considered as one of its most accomplished members, he dedicates an 
hour a day to an eminent professor, near Soho-square, who qualifies 
his pupils to take the lead in concerts during the period to which 
our noviciate is limited. Thus already is the cieeesliel and uncultivated 
savage metamorphosed into a learned, elegant, and booted philosopher, 
Through the means of the eminent professors we have alluded to, he con- 
verses with facility and propriety in the finest of the dead and the mo- 
dern languages— dances with grace and agility—is a first-rate musician— 
and as he had near fifteen hours a day unoccupied, by the help of a 
rhyming dictionary, has become a most gentlemanlike poct. A set of 
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phrases, gleaned from old critiques, enables him to pass for a connoisseur 
in the fine arts ; and his complete ignorance of literature is, according to 
the many contemporary examples, his best recommendation to succeed as 
a reviewer. Should he consider the symbol of his country, 


“The fleecy locks and black complexion,” 


as a drawback to his otherwise powerful attractions, he has but to try a 
bottle of Kalydor, to become as Mr. Rowland, or at least his advertise- 
ments swear, as 
“ Fair as upsunned snow.” 

Macassar oil, we are assured, will render his hair ‘* silky and glossy ;” 
and should some fastidious individuals object to his nose, an eminent ana- 
tomical professor will supply him with a new one, according to the most 
ap roved fashion. Williamson, of Fleet-street, will give him his choice 
of legs, arms, eyes, hands, feet, or any other natural deficiency, from a 
single limb to a complete set. Ruspini manufactures teeth, palates, 
gums, and jaw bones. Nugée or Stultz will make shoulders to fit coats, 
or coats to fit shoulders; calves to fit pantaloons, or pantaloons to fit 
calves ! 

Such is the rapid advance of science, in comparison with which the 
ene of nature are slow and tardy: such 1s the extraordinary pitch 
of improvement we have arrived at in knowledge, intellectual refinement, 
and personal appearance, that awakens these PHILOSOPHICAL REFLEC- 
TIONS ON SEEING A HoTTeNTor IN Top-BooTs. 


DIRGE, - 
ON ELIZABETH, THE LAMENTED DUCHESS OF RUTLAND. 
BY LUMLEY 8ST. GEORGE sKEFFINGTON. 


O, hither come! with tears, with sighs, 
In tender sorrow share ; 

Here, early lost, bright Rutland lies— 
‘The mirror of the fair ! 


Has beauty, then, no wigning force 
Imperious death to stay? 

Must even virtue meet the course 
That hurries life away ? 


Beauties are flowers, in vernal state, 
On which the morn has shone ; 

Sweet is their tenure, brief their date,— 
They bloom, and they are gone ! 


Virtues survive the fleeting breath, 

In pure, in holy trust; 

They hold a victory in death, 
And triumph in the dust! 


— 


Here, as the virtues found new birth, 
Firm hope to grief is given ; 

For she, that bloom’d a rose on earth, 
May shine a star in heaven ! 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
No. V. 


WM. FITZHERBERT, ESQ. M.P. 


Dear Sin,—I ought much sooner to have answered your obliging letter, 
but Mr. Hume’s anxiety made me wait the event of that misunderstand- 
tng; you will be kind to a man capricious or not, and it is a proof of a 
providence that he has fallen into your hands; surely vs guest has no 
reason, or a disturbed one, if he is displeased with Mr. Hume. 

You will have a pamphlet, given to Almon by authority, of the late 
conferences and changes, which will say more than I can ; and you can’t 
desire a placeman, with five children, to observe. I hope you'l be at 
‘ Wooton in September, and 

. ' Tam, dear Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Wm. FiTZHERBERT. 
To R. Davenport, Esq. 
August the 7th, 1766. 


MR. GEORGE DEMPSTER TO MR. RICHARD DAVENPORT. 


Sir,—The enclosed letters were sent me by a friend of Mr. Rousseau’s, 
to be somehow conveyed to him, as it seems he will take no letters di- 
rected to him in the Post-office, May I beg, therefore, that you will 
deliver the enclosed to him. He will know the hand upon the back of 
the letters, and may either receive them or not, as he thinks proper, I 
beg pardon for this trouble, and 

have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


GEORGE DEMPSTER. 
Scarbro’, 21st August, 1766. 


DAVENPORT TO ROUSSEAU. © 


Dear Sir,—I have been returned from Baginton a week this day, and 
intended waiting on Mr. Rousseau either Wednesday or Thursday last, 
but durst not venture, as I was septa of falling ill of the gout. 
My thoughts proved too true—on Friday I was seized, and at present am 
confined to my room. I long to see you, and should esteem it asa 
favour, if you will do me the great pleasure of letting me send for you 
and Mademoiselle Vasseur ; the roads are quite fine, and I hope it would 
do her good ; if you'll be so kind to agree with my wishes, you'll make 
us a!l very happy—Am glad you liked your trunk, and that the things 
came safe. 

My children send all manner of services to you and Mademoiselle 
Vasseur, as do Mrs. Lauzun and Ally; I joyn with them, and long to 
see you. Yours, most affectionately, 

RicHaARD DAVENPORT. 

Munday, 4th May, 1767- 

P.S. I am well inwardly, but in a good deal of pain outwardly. 

If you'll let me send, please to name any day when you j proper, 
and he shall bring the horses; the four-wheelled chaise is at Wootton. 
VOL. Il. NO. VIL—N. 5. s 
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LETTERS FROM J. J. ROUSSEAU TO MR. DAVENPORT. 


Vorct, Monsieur, une lettre pour vous que j’ai ouverte Ja croyant pour 
moi; j’en suis faché, mais c’est un effet inévitable des arrangemens que 
vous m’avez permis de prendre, Ne la jugeant pas pressée j’attendois 

ur vous la remettre yotre arrivée dont on me flattoit depuis quelques 

jours.. Je profite pour vous Bada d'un envoi de M. Walton, et de 
peur de trop grossir son pacquet j’écrit sur le revers de la méme lettre, 
yous priant de me pardonner cette liberté. 
~ J’ attends de jour a autre le plaisir de voir arriver en bonne santé le 
cher grand papa et sa chére famille. Mile. le Vasseur vous prie, Monsieur, 
d’agréer son respect; et de vouloir bien assurer sa belle correspondante 
de l’empressement qu’elle a de la revoir et que je partage. Je vous de- 
mande, Monsieur, la continuation de vos bontes et de votre amitié, et vous 
assure pour ma vie du plus véritable attachement, 


J. J. Rousseau. 
A Wootton, le 18 9bre. 1766. 


J& suis trés sensible, Monsieur, a ’attention que vous avez de m’envoyer 
tout ce que vous croyez devoir m’interesser, Ayant pris mon parti sur 
l'affaire en question, je continuerai, quoiqu’i! arrive, de laisser M. Hume 
faire bien du bruit tout seul, et de garder jusqu’ a la fin le silence que je 
me suis imposé sur ce chapitre. Au reste, sans affecter une tranquillite 
stoique, j'ose vous assurer que dans ce déchainement universe] je suis 
ému aussi peu qu’il soit possible, et beaucoup moins que je ne m’y serois 
attendu, si d’avance on me l’eut annoncé, Ce que je vous proteste encore 
et vous jure 4 la face du ciel, mon respectable héte, c’est que j’aime infi- 
himent mienx étre |’infortuné Jean Jacques Rousseau livré a toute la diffa- 
mation publique, que le triomphant David Hume au milieu de toute sa 
gloire : mais quittons cet odieux sujét. 

J’ai craint pour vous ces mauvais tems passez, J’espére que ceux qu’il 
fait en répareront l’effet. Je n’ai pas été mieux traite que vous et je ne 
connois plus guéres de bon tems ni pour mon cceur ni pour mon corps, 
excepté celui que je passe auprés de vous. C’est vous dire assez avec 
ra empressement je vous attends et vétre chére famille, que je remercie 

toute mon ame et salue de méme tant pour moi que pour Mlle. le Vas- 
seur. Elle vient de perdre sa mére, et risque de faire une autre perte dans 
son pays dont sa présence l’eut garanteé et qui me laisse le regret de 
Vavow amenée ici. Permettez que nous fassions ici l’un et l’autre nos 
remerciemens et salutations a lle. Lauzanne et a Mlle. Ally, et recevez 
avec bonté ses respects ainsi que les miens. 


J. J, Rovsseav. 
A Wootton, le 27 9bre. 1766. 


Le paquet que vous annonce M. Lewis est la chose la moins pressée ; il 
devient méme inutile par celui que vous m’avez envoyé, puisque ce n'est 
qu'un autre exemplaire de la méme brochure, 


RECEVEZ mes remerciemens, Monsieur, de vos attentions continuelles 
et de tout ce que vous m’avez envoyé. Je me consolerois plus aisément 
du retard de votre arrivée si Noel se retardoit 4 proportion. A samedi 
donc, Monsieur, je vous souhaite bonne santé, beau tems et bon voyage, et 
autant de plaisir 4 venir dans votre maison que vous en ferez 4 ceux qui 
I'habitent. Permettez que Mlle. Lauson voye ici les salutations de Mlle. 
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le Vasseur, et-les micnnes, et que nous vous presentions de concert les 
nétres, vous suppliant de les agréer. 
J, J. Rousszau. 

A Wootton, le 5xbre, 1766. 

J’ATTENDO!IS, Monsieur, avec d’autant plus d'impatience des nouvelles 
de votre heureuse arrivée 4 Londres que les tercibles tems qu’il a fait me 
tenoient doublement en inquietude, et sur votre route et sur votre santé, 
M. Walton m’a tiré de peine a votre egard. J’espére que vos chers enfans, 
que je salue de tout mon cceur, n’auront pas moins bien soutenu le 


voyage. 
Voici deux lettres que je vous addresse en consequence de la permission 
e vous m’en avez donnée, et auxquelles je vous prie de vouloir bien 
on cours. Mlle. le Vasseur vous supplie d’agréer son respect et de ne 
Voublier auprés de sa belle correspondante et du cher frére; nous 
isons l'un et l'autre nos complimens aux dames de votre suite, et je 
vous reitére, Monsieur, l’assurance de tous les sentimens qui vous sont 


acquis. 


A Wootton, le 23 Jauvier, 1767. ; . : 
Les neiges menacoient de nous ensevelir tout en'vie, mais le dégel com~ 
mence fort 4 propos 4 nous en debarrasser. 


J. J. RoussEav. 





Je vois, Monsieur, avec confusion tous les embarras que je vous cause, 
et toutes les peines que vous prenez pour moi; mais je ne puis que vous 
en faire des excuses, n’étant pas en état de vous les éviter, J’ai bien 
recu vos trois lettres des 15, 20, et 22 de ce mois, mais rien encore des 
envois qu’elles m’annoncoient, et cela n’est pas étonnant, a cause de |’état 
des chemins. Au lieu du Dictionnaire en 4to, Giec et Latin, que je desi- 
rois m’étre envoyé dans la malle neuve, j'ai pensé qu’il v it mieux 
qu’on y mit mon vieux Dictionnaire de Calepin, in folio, qui, étant plus 
gros, doit tomber plus aisément sous la main, et qui contient encore plus 
surement les noms Grecs de plantes tirés de Dioscoride et de Theophraste 
pour lesquels seuls ce dictionnaire me fait besoin. ' 

Le petit papier imprimé que vous m’avez envoyé, m’eut bien faire rire 
s’il m’avoit moins indigné ; amuse-t-on vos compatriotes avec de pareilles 
folies? En ce cas j’en suis faché pour eux. - C’est bien mal connoitre 
le peuple de Genéve, aussi courageux qué le peuple Anglois, mais moins 
turbulent. Les malheurs de ce brave, sage, et mfortuné peuple, qu'on 
laisse périr victime des intrigues de ses indignes magistrats ne feront pas 
honneur aux puissances de |’ Europe, ét surtout a celles qui disent aimer 
la liberté. Vous verrez, Monsieur, ce que je pense de.cette affaire par 
l'incluse, que je vous envoye Ouverte pour que vous la puissiez lire si cela 
vous amuse ; vous priant de vouloir bien la cachetter ensuite ct lui donner 
cours. 

Je vois le retour du beau tems avec d’autant plus de plaisir que j’espére 
que votre santé s’en trouvera bien. Le dégel a découvert les’ prai 
mais on ne laisse pas de trouver encore cing ou six pieds de neige dans 
les chemins. Mile.'le Vasseur vous prie d’agréer son respect, et salue 
ainsi que moi vos chers enfans et leur compagnie. Recevez, Monsieur, 
mes tres humbles salutations. | 


! 1 J. J. Rovsszau. 
A Wootton, le 3) Janvier, 1767. 
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Jat fait, Monsieur, une étourderie épouvantable en vous priant de don- 
ner cours a ma lettre pour M. J. Ivernois; sans penser que la France ayant 
interdit tout commerce avec Genéve, ma lettre y seroit intercepteé. Si 
heureusement vous n’avez pus encore fait partir cette lettre je vous supplie 
de vouloir bien me la renvoyer. Jai regu ma petite caisse, mais non pas 
Tautre pacquet; je suis extremément incommodé et nullement en etat 
Wécrire ; j’espére suppléer A cela samedi prochain. Mes trés humbles 
salutations, 4 vous Moaniotr, et & tout ce qui vous mS a 


J. Roussrav. 
-\ A Wootton, le 2 Fev. 1767. 


. 


Str,—I have received a letter from Mr. Rousseau, expressing his con- 
cern at the enormous expense of his cases from Switzerland, and seems 
to be very much vexed at it. I sent Mr. R. some time ago the particulars 
of the charge, just as I paid it; but his astonishment at it is strongly ex- 
pressed in a letter lately received ; an answer to which is inclosed. 
~’ Tam sorry he was unacquainted with the customary duties here; but it 
is what every one is liable to, and what I pay very often,—and no redress 
can be had, for they reckon so much on every hundred weight. The 
seven cases weighed 1244 pounds—and the freight from Switzerland 
here, came to above |6l. 

The part I have taken in this affair was purely to serve him, for I have 
paid every farthing I have charged him, as per receipts by me. 

I could wish Mr. R. would reconcile himself to what is unavoidable— 
for if it was in my power to redress this grievance, I would not lose a 
moment in doing it. 

I am, sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 


W. Becker. 
‘London, Sept. 6. 
Dear Str.—When I called at door the other day, I meant to 
acquaint you that the Duke of Graton had given directions for remitting * 
the duty which Rousseau’s books have been charged with at the custom- 
house. If the Duke had been apprized in time to have stopt the c 
it would never have been made; all he can do now is to take care 
Mr. Becket shall be reimbursed, and he has ordered this to be done im- 
mediately. But itis to be managed with some attention to Rousseau's 
delicacy; and he wishes, out of to that, that you would give it the 
turn of a compliment intended him by the King, in shewing him this little 
mark of distinction, or put it in whatever light you think will be most 
agreeable to him. | 

Lam, with great regard, dear Sir, 
. Yous most obedient hamble servant, 

RicHARD STONHEWER, 


To Mr. Davenport, | 
ware, Jan. 22d, 


nv 


a 


Jz receis en ce moment, Monsieur, vos deux lettres du 27. Je suis 
trés touché de l’activité de votre zéle en ma faveur, mais je trouve que 
vous avez été un peu vite en besogne au sujet: des droits de douane, qui 
m’ont exhorbitans, sans doute, mais dont je n’ai jamais demande ni 
desiré la restitution. Cependant, comme jé ne veux: pas vous en dedire 
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ni manquer-au respect di a celui qui en a ordonné le remboursement, 
j’éerirai 4 M. le Duc de Graffton comme vous le desirez. 

Mais je n’écrirai pas a M. le General Conway, et je suis surpris, je 
l’avoue, que vous m’en fassiez Ja proposition. ‘Si la letire que je lui 
écrivis n’étoit pas claire 4 ses yeux au moment qu’il la regut elle a du le 
devenir dans la suite: s’il continue A la trouver obscure, c'est qu’il veut 
bien Ja trouver telle, et s’il y voit toujours un refus, c'est qu’il juge a pro-. 
pos de l’y voir, Cette lettre, Monsieur, decente et respectueuse autant qu'il: 
est possible est demeurée sans aucune reponse, et il faut bien que M., le 
General Conway n’y ait rien vu qui eut besoin d’explication, puisqu’il ne, 
m’a_pas fait l"honneur de m’en demander. Une lettre telle que vous me: 
conseillez de l’écrire seroit une véritable demande, et n’ayant aucun droit 
de rien pretendre, je n’ai garde de rien demander. 

De peur que le débit de mes livres ne serve de prétexte a quelqu’une 
de ces petites libéralités qu’on est toujours pressé de faire aux gens qui 
n’en veulent point, je vous prie, Monsieur, de vouloir bien faire faire par 
un libraire l’estimation de tout ce qui en vaudra la peine, et de ne rece- 
voir de personne un sol au dessus de l’estimation. A l’égard du plus grand 
nombre qui sont de vieux bouquins hors de service, ils ne sont bons qu’ 
bruler et ne doivent servir qu'a cela. Je vous demande pardon, Monsieur, 
de cette petite précaution, mais l'éxemple du passé la rend necessaire, 
Quand j’aurai besoin d’auméne je Ja demanderai ; jusqu’alors nul homme 
n’a droit de me la faire sans mon aveu,. sat ila Se 

- Je suis inquiet des suites de votre rhume. Donnez m’en des nouvelles 
je vous supplie, Pour moi, je ne suis point bien non plus; il m’en coute 
extremement d’écrire, et si cela continue je serai forcé de différer de 
quelques jours ma lettre pour M. le Duc de Graffton, mais je vous |’en- 
verrai le plutot qu’il sera possible. Du reste vous savez mes sentimens, 
ils sont toujours les mémes et ne varieront point. Jamais homme ne 
poussera plus loin que moi le respect, les égards, la déférence en choses 
convenables; je sais comment je dois correspondre aux bontés dont on 
m’honore, et je ferai toujours’ mon devoir, car je suis trop fier pour etre 
insolent; mais je ne m’avilirai jamais. Quand |’amitié dont vous 
m’honorez vous porte 4 me rendre de bons offices je les accepte avecre- 
connoisance ; mais ne les portez pas jusqu’a me compromettre, car vous 
ne seriez pas avoué., Mille trés humbles salutations, et a toute votre 
maison, 

J. J. Rousseau. 

Le 31 Janvier, au depart du Courier. 

Sitot qu’il me sera possible j’écrirai 4 Mylord Neunham. Sa lettre 
m’a fait le plus grand olaisiv. : ictus mon barbouillage, j’ecris si a la 
hate que je ne saisce que jedis. « | 

Une bonne ceuvre en améne une autre, et voila, Monsieur, |’honorable 
emploi que vous avez a remplir. J’apprends que |’interdiction du com- 
merce avec la France reduit le. pauvre peuple de Genéve 4 manquer de 
pain, que les atssés s’y cottisent entre eux. pour les aider, et qu’on fait 
pour cet effet une collecte entre les Genevois qui sont a Londres, Vous 
m’avez mis en état d’y contribuer sans m’incomoder, par la restitution des 
droits payés pour mes Livres; faites de grace la charité toute entiére, en 
faisant remettre cette petite somme 4 ceux qui sont chazgés des deniers 
de la collecte. J’ignore qui c’est, mais je ne doute pas que M. Dutens ne 

le sache, ou 4 son défaut, M. Roustan pasteur de I’ Eglise Suisse, Meard's 
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court, Dean-strect, Soho-square, le sait infailliblement. J'ai bien 4 
Londres un mien cousin qui est au fait, mais je n’aime pas qu'il se méle 
de mes affaires, parcequ’il veut s’en méler. Je ne saurois vous 
dire combien je suis touché du sort de cet infortuné peuple qui se voit 
dter a la fois son pain et sa liberté. 

J’attens avec impatience des nouvelles de votre rétablissement. Pour 
moi je continue 4 é re si malade de corps et dame que je n’ai pu jusqu’ 
a present écrire la lettre 4 M. le Duc de Grafton; ce sera, j’espere, pour 
samedi prochain. J'ai regu le second paquet, et je vous fais mes remer- 
cimens de l'un et de l'autre. Je vouiois plaisanter sur vos envois et sur 
les provisions qu’ils contiennent mais je ne fus de ma vie moins en train 
de rire. Mille salutations, tant au nom de M. la Vasseur, qu’au mien, 
a vos chers enfans, et aux dames de votre maison ; permettez aussi qu’elle 
vous assure de son respect. Vous savez, Monsieur, combien je vous suis 
acquis. 


J. J. Rousseau. 
A Wootton le 5 Fev. 1767. 


THE PROSPECT, AND OTHER POEMS; 
By Edward Moxon. Longman § Co. London, 1826, pp. 124, feap. 800. 


WitTHn these few days a small volume, bearing the above title, has ap- 
peared; andas the poetry of Mr. Moxon is of astrain not common at this 
day, in which polished duiness prevails more than freedom of style, we hasten 
to make our readers acquainted with it, It is dedicated to Mr. Rogers. 
The author, we understand, is a clerk in the house of his publishers. 
There is an ‘* Address ’’ prefixed to the volume, pitched in the lowest 
tone of self-humiliation. its first words are these, ‘* In ushering forth 
this unworthy volume,’’ &c.; and a few lines lower he owns: himself to 
be “ unlettered, self-taught, ignorant of every language, except his native 
tongue ;”” adding, that he is ‘* even imperfect in that.” He concludes, 
that, “ should the author have failed in affording an hour of amusement, 
or a tittle of. instruction,” he pleads a good intent, and ungallantly pro- 
poses to inculpate his Muse. Intention is everything, and Mr. Moxon 
will please to be assured, that no one can fail to be greatly amused, who 
reads his volume.—Beford commencing our analysis, we bid it ** God 
speed” which may be of some use to him: nevertheless, we cannot but 
admire the boldness of our author in this adventure—knowing, as he must 
know, the heavy and certain expense of paper and print—for he is no 
stranger to foolscap. ‘The motto in his title is emphatic, but not well- 
chosen ; it savours of modesty overmuch—* Bear with me,” he sa 
as if he thought himself merely ‘ tolerable, and not to be borne.”*: 

The principal poem ** The Prospect,”’ thus opens :— 

* Farewell! adieu! thou dearest resting-place, 

Where soon again 1 hope my steps to trace; 

When wandering thoughts have ceased within my breast, 

And weary with the world, 1 pant for rest— 
Borne by the waves athwart the purple sea; 
Landed on shores remote, that once could boast 
A nobler race than now infests their coast.”’ 
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The author thereupon climbs, or seems to climb, a high mountain, in 
what country does not appear—whether on the near or further side of his 
** purple sea:’’ an addition this, by the way, to our ocean of colour, and 
for which, of course, geographers will be grateful. It is time to return to 
our post on the mountain, ** He gazes from its brow,”’ and discerns a most 
extraordinary landscape, which we are sorry we cannot enrich cur pages 
with. We quote two lines of it : 

“In yon smooth path no bills in steepness rise, 
There gilded sunbeams glitter from the skies,” 

He then moralizes—(the whole poem is interlaced with moral infer- 

ences) remarking, with truth and elegance, 
“ The mantling smile that would a joy impart, 
Is but the glitter of a gilded heart.” 

His figures, it will be observed, are like fair gingerbread, highly gilt. 
A gentleman’s seat arrests his attention, and that naturally leads to a train 
of reflections on the lamentable decay of hospitality. In * our festive 
halls’? there is no good thing, it is said, and ‘* only laughter bawls.”’ 
Yet our author is candid enough to own—having a strict regard to justice 
—that there are exceptions to this bad state of things. 

** Yet some there are! whose bounty rears a sinile, 
Scattered like gems, upon this happy isle.” 

The poet then gets among the fairies, and seemingly by their assistance, 
—for we cannot tell how he quits the old subject, and passes into a new 
one,—glads the mind's eye with another landscape; the features of it 
being of a softer kind than the mountain scene, It includes points of 
still and active life: there being a spirited description of country folks and 
country manners. One particular peasant, besides being no ways dis- 
agreeable to his. sweetheart, our author makes out to be thus favoured : 


“ —-_. Above, the sun salutes him from the sky.” 


No one was ever so supernaturally distinguished, since the days of Balaam, 

who had the honour to be spoken to by his ass. 

This part of the poem 1s rather excursive; yet it contains some fine 
touches of pathos, besides elaborate descriptions, for which we must refer 
our readers to the book itself. Mr. Moxon is perfectly conscious that his 
mind has been playing the vagabond; and in page 16, thus comes 
to himself: 

“ Hither! my Muse, and brighter scenes espy,-— 
See where the guardian sons of Britain lie.” 

We find ourselves carried by him into a church somehow ; which sacred 
lace is well described, both inside and outside—doctrine and architecture. 
he churchyard, having always been a sort of coffee-house for poets, is of 

course not neglected by our author ; and he gives several of the epitaphs, 

none of which are remarkable. The same character by no means applies 
to the monumental inscriptions in the church ; one monument is in me- 
mory of a young lady, who, like Mallet’s Margaret, ‘* died before her 
time.’’ Here our poet has exerted the whole strength of his genius; it 
is a crying business indeed. The story is simple enough, her lover, it 
seems, came to a premature end in a sea-fight: thereupon, (we quote our 
author) ‘ her cheek grew pale, her tongue refused to talk:’” which nega- 
tion of speech, whatever married men may say, in the case of a young 
lady, is no joke. She is more interesting to us from being a poetess. We 
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are favoured with some of her verses: the subject, of course, being ‘* her 
William.”’ There are twelve stanzas in all: No. 5, relates the horrors of 
war, and runs thus: , 
“ There's storms, there's battle, the enemy's fire 
And cannon the fiercest of any ; 
There’s wrecks, and death withal to conspire, 
Oh! there are dangers too many.” 


“ Hasten my love, why louger delay? 
I hope and despair for thee; 
Leave the fell wars, and come, come away, 
Or die will poor Emily !” 
Before William went to the wars, these lovers were blest indeed—in spite 
of what Mr. Moxon says, namely ** William is a fatal name :’’ for 
“¢ Two such lovers ne’er were blest 
Formed for one another’s rest.” 
“ He died beneath the cannon’s knell,” 

As does the next person whose monument is described ; he, too, having 

been cannonaded off the earth. 

‘‘ A cannon was HIs death, the field his bier: 

His brows with turf, instead of laurel bound.” 
A wreath of this kind is new: but what of thac? It is quite good enough 
for cannon braving heroes. 

Mr. Moxon quits the church and the subject, with this remark : 
‘«* Every tombstone bears a moral law:” a fact that we remit to those 
antiquaries who affect the study of lapidary inscriptions: let them look 
to it. 

Here our enchanter shifts his scenery : 

“ The fading village now I leave bebind, 
In peaceful slumber soon to be consigned : 
The sun has sunk, soft bedded in yon cloud.” 

A beautiful picture of repose, of which the above is the first feature, 
comes next. ‘Ihe sun, we see, has gone to bed: who had the honour to 
be his bedmaker does not appear. 

“ The lover yonder leans across the gate, 
Whom love has taught so patiently to wait 5 
His Kitty comes, scarce treading on the ground, 
But darts to where her anxious lover's found.” 
Kitty and her beau go, arm in arm, a walking, where 
. *Mong yonder trees, in evening tints arrayed, 
The pendent branches seem for lovers made.” 
Such branches are sometimes too handy, and are the cause of much trouble 
to the coroner, This is an ambiguous passage. 
oe the lovers show great wisdom in quitting this walk. They go toa 
place 
“ Where hills afford a prospect to the eye.” 
a nat hills, indeed, and well worth going any distance to see. 
Hills in genera bound, that is, shut out further view—these afford one : 
an idea this, which it is not easy to see through. 

The author has just shown us a transparent mountain : he now makes 
us acquainted with one quite the reverse—of a terrific nature : 

*« In yonder hall the twinkling lights appear ; 
From yonder hill the ebon night draws near.” 


The locality of darkness ! no mean discovery. 
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The moon having “ hid her light beneath a cloud,” what with that 
strange doing of her’s, and the black looks of the hill, we can see no more: 
and why should we? for 

“ The ¢ye has ceased, no longer can it roam.” 

We have quoted the poem called the ‘ Prospect’”’ largely, as being the 
most important. We give the winding up :— 

“ Thus far have I pursued my humble theme, 
Unlearned, untaught, unworthily I deem, 
While others wholly write, correct at ease, 
Improve their minds, or study when they please, 
Tis mine to labour, little to incite, 
With hardly time to thinh, much less to write.” 


«“ Ambition swells no bigher in my soul 
Than just to mark the varied seasous roll.” 
- A desire which anybody may gratify at a cheap rate, But he has a further 
desire, to go 
“* Where Caledonia lifts ber head, 
Explore her mountains, ‘neath her rocks to hide,” 

Possibly he is afraid of northern criticism, when he thus calls on the 

rocks tocover him. He wishes to be 

“ Where hills and glens in echoing PEACE resound ;” 
but we can assure him, of our own proper knowledge, that no hills or 
glens, answering to this description, are to be found in Scotland, 

“« The Prospect’? being gone through, we shall make short work with 
the minor poems. The first is in the ed of an epistle to a friend: the 
subject is the poet himself, and ** his muse.” ‘This may be considered 
his apology for writing. He owns he cannot sing like a Byron, or a Scott, 
although he owns to having ‘‘an itch’’—a sort of poetical scabies—to do 
so. He, however, solemnly assures us he has *‘no intentions’? to equal 
Shakspeare. Thisis right ; but we cannot help differing in opinion with 
him, when he says, that in this volume ‘there is no imagination.” 

The next piece was occasioned ‘by reading Burns’ Life and Poems.” 
Burns, he says, was 

“A merry thoughtless bard, 
Who ne’er before, but a/ways looked behind. 
They told me, too, that thou hadst follies many, 
And rail’d aloud against both kirk and state : 


Pray tell me where’s the man that has not any ? 
And thep for e’er I’ll hold my foolish prate.”’ 
* ” ® s 


« And well might censure have her judgment spared, 
And something more on the sweet bard bestowed.” 

This last line is ambiguous: for we cannot make out whether more 
“judgment” is called for here, or an addition to the Scotch poet’s salary 
as exciseman. Mr. Moxon is really an admirer of the hapless bard, not- 
withstanding, and reproaches Scotland feelingly and justly with her neg- 
lect. She did indeed play the widow’s part—cared little for him while he 
lived, and howled and cried when he died. 

The piece which follows, is addressed ** To Maria.”” He thus expresses 
himself, in stanza 3, 

“ Though fortune me has cast afar, 
Her various paths to run, 
To thee, Maria, as my stur, 
I'll look to as my sun.” 
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Subsequently appears a proof of Mr. M.’s warm-heartedness, in two 
tributes to friendship. We give a stanza of one of them. 


“« Joyed is my soul at the shaking and clasp 
Of hands once united and bound ; 
Oh, how happy iu friendship to grasp! 
A pity so seldom its found.” 


We perfectly agree with Mr. Moxon in this last line ; but the second 
looks rather suspicious,—we hope there is not more in it than meets the 
eye. There is an ugly suggestiveness about it. 

The succeeding picce is called forth by ‘the Death of a Friend,” and 
is, as it should be, very lachrymose. 


* Poor Tom ! no more on earth tiou'lt ever smile, 
Or with thy presence cheer the lingering day ; 
No more the winter’s tedious eve beguile, 

Or hearken to whate’er thy friend might say.” 


Hercules is said to have borne the globe on his back for a day, and so 
eased the wearied shoulders of Atlas: and Mr. Moxon's friend, as appears 
in couplet first, was in the habit of doing duty for the sun—he shone upon 
the earth, and cheered the otherwise gloomy day. But wherefore does 
the poet, after this high flight, rein in his Pegasus with so cruel a jerk, 
and descend so in the last line? Was there ever “greater alacrity in 
sinking”’ heard of ? 

The last piece stamps the author as being what is called ‘a very pretty 
poet.”” It is evidently written with a view to rivalling the celebrated 
“Song by a Person of Quality,’” of Swift. This piece contrasts well 
with the others; inasmuch as we there generally see him in clouds, but 
he here descends, to sport among flowers. Hear what he says, on having 
a rose presented to him by a young lady: 


“ This rose is an emblem of thee— 
In beauty, what fairer can be? 
In colours, I know not of any, 
Except "tis the blush that I see 
Gracing the face of my Fanny.” 


This is pretty, very pretty. 

Our author will see, by the length of our critique, in what estimation 
we hold him. Our remarks have been more laudatory than otherwise, as 
he will surely do us the justice to own ;—howbeit, we would deal in- 
genuously, and we therefore say to our readers there are passages,—nay, 
whole pages,—of very perplexed matter, here and there in the volume. 
We do not understand, and will therefore neither praise nor censure them, 
but suspend our judgment till they are explained. 

Occasionally, in such places, we think we have him ; but in the twink~ 
ling of an eye he slips through our fingers, and it is not easy to follow an 
eel in the mud. We sum up all in one word.—A genuine writer of the 
bathos, or art of sinking, has appeared among us, who promises to carry 
poetry to a greater depth than any writer of ‘the present day. 
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THE DEVIL’S FREAK.* 


Oxp Nick one night his accustom'd flight, 
Around the earth was taking, 

Through towns, he had been, in many a scene, 
Intent on mischief making. 


For a while he delay’d at the masquerade, 
And then whisk’d off in & trice, 

To mingle where, the prodigal heir 
Rattled the wicked dice. 


On every sin he gave a look in, 
And grinn’d to see how well, 

In city and town, and up and down, 
Went on the trade of Hell. 


Then perch’d on the.top of a steeple high, 
He waved his black wings there— 

And now for my country friends, he cried 
As he wing'd the darksome air. 


Continued swift the Monarch of Hell, 
Through the dark sky to pass, 

When he heard below the sound of bell 
That rung for midnight mass. 


He peer’d about with his glaring eyes, 
When a holy group he spied, 

At the sound of the bell. bearing tapers and books, 
To the midnight. mass they hied. 


Ho! ho! quoth the Devil, and prick’d up his ears, 
Are you coming you godly crew, 

I should like to prevent your pious intent, 
We'll see what the Devil can do. 


Thus said old Nick, and his purpose quick, 
To put into practice began, 

Each horn and ear, soon disappear, 
As he took the shape of a man. 





* Near Maynooth, in Ireland, there stands a circle of grey stones, with one of 
a singular shape in the centre. The stones, from their size, and the manner in 
which they are placed, have all the appearance of having been used in former 
times for a religious purpose. The superstition of the country, however, has 
traced them to another origin. The old wives tell you that the Devil, one 
dark night, in a flight through the air, was attracted by the ringing of a 
bell from a neighbouring church, where midnight service was about being 
celebrated. The king of mischief, being bent on frolick, and feeling, more- 
over, a very natural dislike to every species of religious worship, took it into his 
head to assume the disguise of a piper, in order to decoy by his music, a groupe of 
poor sinners who were hastening to their devotions, How well he succeeded 
will be discovered by a perusal of the poem. The author deems it proper to 
add that, in selecting such a subject for his muse, he begs leave distinctly to 
disavow the slightest connection with that school of poetry, which our moral and 
highly gifted Laureat has termed “ the Satanic.” 
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He ch’d the light of his burning eye 
esdne like a flaming rocket, i 
And folding up his wings and tail 
He put them in his pocket. 
A piper old, with hoary hair, 
« sat where aien should pass, 
On a little grey stone beside the road, 
That led to the House of Mass, 


A most facetious face he wore, 
And a patch’d up coat of blue, 

And he a hat just where he sat, 
As public pipers do. 

He turn’d in both of his cloven feet, 
As the group was advancing near, 
And filling the pipes he play'd a tune 
That would ravish an angel’s ear ! 


But the pious group, when the piper began, 
Were counting their beads as they went, 
And chaunting of psalms, so heeded they not 

The Devil’s instrument. 


But when they advanced to where he sat, 
And heard the lively lay, 

They raised their eyes, in much surprise, 
To hear the piper play. 

And one stopped short, and another then, 
Till all oo stood still ; 

And bell ‘r forgotten were 
As they nt a the rete skill. 


The Devil he wink’d with his little red eye, 
ejoicing in the trick ; 
Quoth hectie church is left in the lurch, 
To hear the pipes of Nick. 


They capered away to the merry lay, 
And kick’d their books of prayer ; 

And the candles blest that had lighted their path, 
They toss'd into the air. 


And the alms they brought at the church to bestow, 
They flung in the piper’s hat ; 

And the Devil he grinn’d, and with his head, 
He motioned as he sat. 


And the Devil he grinned, and with his heels, 
He beat time on the ground ; 

Just then it was that the midnight bell 
For prayer had ceased to sound. 


And then it was that the cloven feet 
The group beheld dismay’d, 

And in deep fear full well they knew, 
The Devil it was that play’d. 
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While the angry thunder pealed above, 
With deep and awful moan ; 

And a lightning flash, with sudden dash, 
The sinners turn’d to stone ! 


The piper was left untouch’d—indeed, 
To va the King of Perdition 

Would have little effect, and Nick would have laughed 
At the waste of ammunition. 


Then straight he arose from the little grey stone, 
And holding his sides the while, 

He laughed a laugh as he look’d at the group, 
Which was heard for many a mile. 


Now, bowing to the group of stones, 
Cried he, ** Most pious crew, 

Thus cased in stone, your case I own, 
Is very hard—adieu !"" 


He upwards sprung, and o’er the church 
His wings he flapp’d in air ; 

‘“* Ho, ho!” he cried, * a group’s outside, 
That fain would go to prayer,” 


The Devil's voice it shook the church, 
And nearly split the steeple— 

Crack’d the great bell in the belfry hung, 
And frighten’d all the people ! 
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“T am like a thing that never was yet heard of, 

Half merry and half mad; much like a fellow 

That eats his meat with a good appetite, 

Aud wears a plague-sore that would fright a country.” 
MIDDLETON. 


HavING proposed to myself the task of laying before the world a dis- 
closure of some few of those emotions, which circumstances have pro- 
duced in my heart—a heart too exquisitely framed for the ordinary course 
of society, I may be allowed, by way of prelude to so delicate a subject, 
to give a rough etching of myself in my present condition ; for who 
would feel pleasure in listening to the gossiping voice of an egotist con- 
cealed behind a curtain, except, indeed, it were some sweet fascinating 
female voice, to which imagination might attach a form beautiful as 
Hebe; in which case, those of us wao have been well schooled in the 
lessons of the heart, would wish the curtain to remain drawn for ever, and 
the voice to continue as it began, lest the disclosure should rob the 
‘* fancy’s sketch’’ of half—nay, perhaps more than half its lustre; and 
what voice, however melodious, would not lose its charm, if instead of 
being breathed, as we had fondly presumed, from the lips of asylph, it 
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were ushered on the ear, through the beard and. leathern checks of an 


Hecate ! 

As my voice, per se, can have no claim to the power of fascination, 
imagination would not make itself busy in giving me a form unduly 
beautiful, were I to utter my sensations under a cautious disguise ; and 
therefore I hold it good to draw the following picture of myself, that in 
the eyes of my readers, it may stand as a frontispiece and companion to 
what I may disclose, and that they may shake hands and congratulate me 
as.an “ old familiar face,” when I shall have laid bare my heart before 
them. 

I am a bachelor ‘* on the wrong side of forty,” as the phrase of the 
day hath it; the cause of which will in due order be explained. I vege- 
tate on a small patrimony amongst the northern hills of this kingdom—a 
patrimony which has descended in a regular course of succession ; in 
short I am the fifth of the name who has died, (I say died, because the 
death of the heart, which is mine, is the most killing death of all) on this 
spot, that has almost become sacred to our name, by our long enjoy- 
ment. 

My looking-glass and my memory must assist me in speaking of my 
outward man, both of which agents I have oN contre » and find that 
a series of years, spent as I shall describe, have changed the open- 
featured, ingenuous, manly-faced boy, to a raan with a care-worn, sinis- 
ter, misanthropic countenance, and a gait feeble and careless, who, instead 
of walking on the earth, seems almost to walk in it, as if to bury himself, 
after having followed to the grave a long family of hopes that smiled 
around him at the onset of his life. 

The circumstances which have produced this marvellous change of 
body, have in a great measure produced a certain eccentric temperament 
of the mind, which lays me open to the pity of some, and to the scorn of 
others, as ** a thing that never was aeadl of, half-merry, and half-mad.”” 
No wonder, therefore, that my society is confined to my own house— 
indeed, to my own bosom. I have been told that my housekeeper was, 
at the time of my birth, a chubby girl of fifteen, taken from a neighbour- 
ing workhouse by my mother; so that she has been my nurse in the 
earlier part of my life, and has now, for many years, been the only living 
thing entering my doors. I believe a word not been exchanged by 
either of us for these two years past; and on that occasion she spoke 
first, because, in a fit of absence, 1 was about to lay a valuable family 
bible on the fire, instead of a log of wood, which she had placed ready for 
consumption ; and she knew if the bible had been destroyed, she would 
have been suspected of purloining it. 

Here I sit by days together at my fireside, and when the milder 
weather comes, I con over my old choice friend Izaak Walton, prepare 
my flies and hooks, and sometimes cheered by the old man’s prattle, 
I wile away an hour by the stream, chiefly with the same success I have 
experienced in some of my earlier fishings in the deeper streams of the 
world, At other times, when my strength admits of it, I climb some 
eminence dear to the recollection of early days; but heart-sickness, and 
the pangs of the past fasten on me, and drive me from scenes and ob- 
jects which were wont to awaken up all my enthusiasm and joy ; and 
when I return to my home in these moods, I never fail to cross the 
church-yard, and there I see flowers growing over the graves of “ others 
of my line,” and in the dearth of my Coat: almost envy the silent tenants 
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who lie lapped in so sweet a slumber, coroneted by such’ wreaths as 
nature has scattered over their heads;—and nature is the best herald 
—the crests she raises, and the escutcheons she grants, are not like those 
which the like great ones purchase of the greater little ones of the earth. 

Do I speak too unblushingly of myself, when | say that an excess of 
that divine — of our nature—sensitiveness or sensibility—call it 
what you will, that so many covet, but so few can enjoy, has wrought the 
effects which I have described? Alas !—sensibility, over-wrought sensi- 
bility has been the source of all my affliction, the traces of which | must 
bear as a badge for the remainder of my days. 

Poets have strung their rhymes in praise of sensibility, in hope that, 
like distant acquaintance, or a courtier on a gala-day, it might be won 
over by flattery, and they have gone down to their graves without effect- 
ing a nearer connexion. I wish I could put my lips to their ears, and 
tell my story, and they would rise from their repose, and unsing what 
they had so zealously sung before. 

‘The first instance I can remember of the inroads made on the current 
of my happiness, by the exquisite weakness of my nature, occurred at a 
very early period of my life. I was on a visit to an affectionate old aunt 
in the country, who had made my. happiness the hobby-horse, on which 
she galloped with an incredible celerity: all her fondness was lavished 
on me, and I loved her as sincerely. She used to indulge me in every- 
thing, and I never lacked a constant supply of pocket pence and toys for 
my childish gratification ; and amongst other indulgences, of which she 
was always Contriving a vast number, she used to tickle my palate with all 
sorts of good things ; and thus she contrived to fill my mind with plea- 
sure, and my belly with sugar-plums. 

On a certain birth-day of mine, which happened during my visit, I 
heard my aunt order the cook to prepare for my dinner one of the finest 
turkies she-could find. I had several times before tasted and relished a 
turkey, without ever for a moment suspecting that my enjoyment had 
been purchased by the life-blood of the creature, and not at all consider- 
ing whether or no, it was prepared with the same materials as a custard 
pudding would be, and certainly never connecting a thought of life or 
death with it. In the course of the morning of my birth-day, I strayed 
into the kitchen, and there I saw the cook struggling with, and tying 
together the legs of a large bird, and presently with a knife, which 
the unfeeling wench had been sharpening for the purpose, she almost 
severed the poor creature’s head from its body. The blood and my tears 
both started forth together. I screamed, and insisted on knowing why 
she treated the poor bird so cruelly, to which she coolly replied, she was 
killing and intended to roast the turkey for my dinner, according to the 
orders of my aunt. I had never heard of killing but once before, and that 
was when my aunt’s coachman, David, drove the carriage wheel over her 
favourite spaniel, and I could not, therefore, comprehend the destruction 
of another creature for the gratification of my palate; at least, Ido not 
remember to have heard that poor Dash was served up at table, either 
for the gratification of me or any one else. In vain the unfeeling cook 
sought to pacify me, and from that moment I always called her in my 
own mind Rawhead-and-bloody-bones; but I never pronounced it audibly, 
for my aunt disliked nick-names., I could not endure the sight of the 
kitchen executioner ; I cried till my eyes were swoln, and hugged the 
lifeless turkey in my arms, till overwhelmed with its blood and my own 
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sensations, I ran up to my aunt’s room to express my sorrows. She was 
quite alarmed at the state in which I made my ap ce, and in great 
agitation endeavoured to gather what had befallen me. I told her all [ 
had seen, and all I had suffered as well as I could, and reproached her 
for having been so cruel as to give the cook the ordersshe had. My 
sorrows, however, soon sent me into a profound sleep, until I was 
awakened by my nurse, to be washed and dressed for dinner. The name 
of dinner shocked me—the bleeding turkey re-appeared to my imagina- 
tion, flapping its helpless wings, and struggling with the ferocious cook. 

As soon as we were seated at table, my aunt proposed helping me to 
some turkey ; but, although I had hitherto loved her dearly, I gave her a 
reproachful look, and sat sullenly, turning from her. She, good soul, had 
no idea of what was agitating me, and though a very worthy woman, 
had never ben troubled with any excess of sensibility. She desired 
me to amend my behaviour, and repeated her invitation to me to pariake 
of the turkey. I resolutely said—no: she then asked me to taste the 
stuffing, and I innocently asked whether the stufting had been killed too, 
This let her into the mystery of my behaviour, and she endeavoured in 
vain to induce me to eat something else; but no, my mind had embraced 
the idea, and I could not but suspect that the very tarts and custards must 
have undergone decapitation as well as the turkey. In short, I ate no- 
thing: my aunt was angry, and for the first time in my life, she called 
me a wrong-headed, self-willed child, and threatened to send me home 
to my father. This availed nought, ull at length, after two or three 
days repetition of my conduct, she administered a severe rebuke, and 
actually ordered David to take me home, with a message that she could 
do nothing with me, and would not receive me again till I should know 
how to behave better. This affair well-nigh broke my heart at the 
time. 

When I re-entered home, which I did, in time for dinner—I found 
immediately before me on my father's table,a—turkey! This added 
fresh fuel tothe flame. I was too young to express all I felt on the 
subject, and suffered myself to be removed from the table, sobbing and 
crying as if my heart would have burst. My father and mother wondered 
of course what could possess the child, and as I was led out of the room, 
I heard my father say my aunt was in the right, that I was a spoilt child, 
and he would see what could be done with me. I trembled secretly for 
the co nces. 

Before | went to bed, my father came and told me that my conduct 
had very much displeased my aunt, as well as himself and my mother. 
The idea of wilfully displeasing either of them, was dreadful to me. I 
told my father all the story of the turkey—but he who had eaten turkey 
every Christmas-day, for twenty years of his life before I was born, could 
not understand a syllable of what | meant. Hunger soon, however, com- 
pelled me to eat something, and when I was firmly convinced that a plum- 
pudding had never been alive, I was comparatively happy; but I could 
not overcome my prejudice against the murder of turkies, or any living 
thing for the gratification of my palate. In truth, I was instinctively a 
Pythagorean: and as my prejudice strengthened, my aunt’s affection 
weakened, and the result of all was, that when she died, a codicil to her 
will was found, by which I discovered that the cutting-off of the r 
turkey’s head was the remote cause of her cutting me off with a abiding, 
instead of leaving me the bulk of her property, which appeared to have 
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been her original intention ; and against the part of her will in which she 
had considered me, she wrote with her own hand “ the child is a fool, 
and money will do him no good.” 

When my aunt died I was a good stout boy, capable of understanding 
her resentment, but not of removing the cause, even in the face of its 
effect. 

« This was the first “‘distressful stroke that my youth suffered,” and 
many a pang it cost me at that early stage of my sensations. I could 
find no sympathy, for all my family were strangely devoted to the eating 
of turkey at Christmas, and to culinary bloodshed in every shape. ‘I alone 
stood amongst them with pure hands, and when I saw them swallowing 
down huge morsels of flesh, my mind always recurred to the flapping 
wings and struggling legs of the unfortunate turkey that brought all my 
woe; and not to speak it harshly—I believe sometimes in the fulness of 
my heart, I almost wished that instead of the flesh, the feathers and talons 
- were thrust down their throats. 

My next affliction brought with it a double weight of consequences ; and 
when I see the sympathy of my readers a little awake, I will beg them to 
produce their pocket-handkerchiefs, their smelling bottles and their best 
attentions, while I seek to wring their hearts, if they be made of penctra- 
ble stuff. G. F. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


AN IMPARTIAL ENQUIRY INTO THE MERITS OF WINTER, 
12th JANUARY. 


See, Winter comes to rule the varied year, 

Sallen and sad with al) his rising train ; 

Vapours, and clouds, andstorms Be these my theme ; 
These ! that exalt the soul to solemn thought, 

And heavenly musing. 


SOLEMN enough, indeed! for who can help being solemn when his 
fingers are stiffened, and his teeth involuntarily chattering with cold? 
But for those heavenly musings the poet speaks of, where they are to be 
met with in the month of January, Thomson himself only knows. The 
good man would doubtless have had his readers believe, that his poem 
was penned under the immediate inspiration of Nature herself; but do 
not, oh ye lovers of truth! do not credit one iota of this; do not suppose 
for one instant that the muse of Thomson was ever invoked amidst east 
winds and icicles. Ah, no! had it indeed been so, he would have been 
far.too much disgusted with his subject ever to have proceeded in it. But 
the true state of the case I take to be this ; the worthy poet sat down pro- 
perly accoutred in flannel waistcoat and worsted stockings, a fine fire blaz- 
ing in his grate, and his warm study defended from every cold air which 
could intrude to chéck the flow of his imagination. Here it was that he 
vapoured about heavenly musings, and I have little doubt that had he put 
another Christmas log upon the stove, and kept himself awake to trim it, 
his poem would have been one continued panegyric upon the peculiarities 
of the season ; but happening, good man, to prose a little, he fell asleep, 
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and waking when his fire was out, and his frame shivering with cold, he 
forgot his former boastings, and exclaims, — 


‘* The soul of man dies in vain boasting life, 
And black with more than melancholy views !"’ 


An observation much more germane to the matter; for surely, of all the 
strange, unaccountable whims which have ever entered the human mind, 
there can be none so perverse—so utterly irreconcilable with the dictates 
of common sense and right reason, as a partiality for winter ; and I freely 
declare, I hold all who profess such a doctrine in utter contempt. For, 
ah! how gross—how unsusceptible of all that is lovely must be the man 
who can look on Nature, in all her splendour of full dress—her flowers 
and her dewy gems, and forbear shuddering as he thinks of the dreary, 
dreary day, when she shall be stripped of her graceful attire, and appear 
in all the nakedness of leafless branches and flowerless beds? Or, how 
shall we think of him who can listen to the concert of sweet sounds, which 
Summer ever affords, when every tree is an orchestra, and the very skies 
seem resounding with more than mortal music ?-—oh, what shall we say 
of the ear, or the feeling of one who can wish such melody hushed in the 
drear silence of winter? Can such a being as this be said to have music 
in his soul? No, truly—a hurdy-gurdy were too good for him! And 
does not the immortal Shakspeare, acknowledged to have a perfect in- 
sight into the human heart,does he not, in express terms, declare that 
such a one is fit for no earthly employment, but treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils! And shall I, or any other honest man, and useful member of so- 
ciety, keep company with such rascally fellows as these? No, as I 
would have shunned a Fawkes, a Rayaillac, a Thistlewood, a plague, 
pestilence, or famine, so will I ever avoid the cold-hearted lover of 
winter, 

Being myself so confirmed a hater of cold weather, I take an amuse- 
ment in gathering the opinions of my associates on this point, and exa- 
mining the various reasons “openly alleged, or obliquely glanced at, for 
this their defence of the Uncomfortable; and then (for I love to be me- 
thodical,) I will divide into two classes the stardy and the sentimental. 
Under the first head may be ranked those who follow agricultural pursuits, 
(gentlemen farmers excepted,) sea-faring gentlemen of the old school, and 
all who, having passed their lives exposed to a variety of climates, are 
become really hardened and incapable of feeling the inclemencies of win- 
ter. To these more than to any other class of human beings will I allow 
the privilege of praising the cold, for the fact is, they are so completely 
tough, so weather-proof, and weather-beaten, that the rough salutation of 
Auster and Notus make not one whit more impression on them than the 
soft zephyrs of a July noon. But while I tolerate their want of feeling, I 
must ever avoid coming in collision with such people. They seem to 
move in a cold, cold atmosphere oftheir own; it sticks about them, and 
every movement they make appears to freeze you; and then they talk 
with such a loud blustering voice, as if they had been conversing with old 
olus himself in one of his crossest moods, and knew not how to accommo- 
date their tone to mortal ears; and all their jokes are coarse and vulgar, 
their own sensations; and then they will never shut the doors after 


‘The sentimental lovers of Winter, as the name infers, are totally oppo- 
site to these—they take a very different, though in my mind a still more 
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mistaken view of the affair. They are of the amiable race of mankind, 
persons full of suavity and moral reflections, and who pique themselves 
much upon their taste for domestic comforts; and when ioe wish to be 

rticularly charming, they talk about the delights of along winter's even- 
ing, with a blazing fire, and the shutters closed, and the window-curtains 
drawn, and a cheerful family circle round the hearth; but, good reader, 
whenever you hear such opinions as these delivered, be sure that he or 
she who upholds them has a right by custom primogeniture, or some such 
tyranvical reason, to a corner seat by the fire-side; aye, and it may be, 
good easy chair too ; for if you will only take the trouble to mark the 
sentiments of your acquaintances on tbis subject, you will invariably find, 
that, however large the family may be (and, by the way, the larger the more 
certain you will find my rule,) there will never be more than two in it 
who take upon them to assert this opinion, inasmuch as it is an indisput- 
able point, that there can be but two really comfortable places by any fire- 
‘side. And those of the amiable school are the people who will sit all day 
long in their warm corners, shawled, and coated, and flannelled, till they 
look like lumps of animated fleecy hosiery; and when the snow is on the 
ground, and tie ice in the gutter, will drive away their poor little sons and 
daughters, nephews and nieces, to take a “ nice walk,’’ eulogizing the 
cold, starving atmosphere as “* charming weather for young people.” Ob- 
serve, that this sort of conversation is much in use, amongst ceriain gentle. 
men declining into the vale of years; albeit, the descent be made somes 
-what against their own inclination ; meagre penne, with the scattering 
of grey hairs, which time has left them, carefully combed over the bald- 
ness of age; and these, who, when in youth, would have shrunk from 
the chilly blast, will now, by way of appearing the hardie-t young fellows 
in the world, discourse mightily upon the invigorating influence of a fine 
frosty day, and commonly end with catching their deaths of cold by creep- 
ing along one of these healthy days, without the addition of a great coat. 
Then there are some who praise the cold weather more from babit than 
principle, and are led by the example of others ; some because they want 
to sport a new coat, with a hundred capes; others again, because they 
are desirous of getting a ducking, or breaking their necks upon the Ser- 
pentine : and many for no earthly reason whatsoever but the direction of 
their own foolish imagination. 

And if we inquire impartially into the consequences of this “ fine 
healthy weather,’’ what do we find but rheumatism, sore throats, and 
-complaints on the chest in the elder part of the world; colds aud chil- 
blains amongst the younger. Do we meet three people out of four who 
are able to articulate intelligibly from hoarseness ? And are we not con- 
tinually in danger of having our most serious opinions, and (still mare) 
our best jokes unnoticed, or mistaken, from the temporary deafness of our 
auditors ? All the effect of this ** nice healthy weather.”’ I have heard 
cold weather extolled on this very account, that it briugs with it a never- 
failing source of conversation ; for in whatever company you may chance 
to go, whether old or young, serious or lively, stupid or agreeable, you 
are sure to have a su')ject entirely fitted to it, in inquiries after the cold of 
this person, or the rheumatism of that. And if, said the defender of 
Winter, the person you address should unluckily be himself free from 
illness of any sort, yet it can scarcely happen but that he has had some 
near relation, or dear friend, who has, or oe had a prodigious cold, the 
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symptoms of which will afford you copious materials for conversation. 
But should even this resource fail you (a thing scarcely credible) ; should 
his mother, his father, grandfathers, grandmothers, his nine sisters, his 
hundred and fifty cousins, be actually in perfect health, better still, as 
you may then expatiate ad infinitum, on their wonderful good luck in 
escaping the effects of what has been so fatal to all your other frends, 
whose disorders, by the way, you may briefly touch am if necessary. 
But for my own part, I look upon all this in a very different light, and 
can imagine few things more distressing than the sameness which is thus 
introduced into conversation; not to mention the everlasting sneezing, 
coughing, and nose-blowing which assails you wherever you go. I am 
loth to leave my subject, which is, indeed, most fruitful to one who feels, 
as I do, the miseries of this most miserable weather, without slightly re- 
flecting on a certain description of persons, whose mode of conducting 
themselves, in their commerce with others, renders them an intolerable 
nuisance to people of my disposition. I mean those who, by way of dis- 
playing their own sagacity, or, as I sometimes suspect, for the malicious 
a of frightening their neighbours out of their wits, do invariably 

gin about the end of October, or the commencement of November, to 
assert that there will be a dreadfully hard winter. ‘This behaviour I po- 
sitively object to; for, in the first place, it is my humble but decided opinion, 
that they know nothing at all about the matter; and in the next, I must 
take leave to observe, that if, by any unnecessary remarks upon the at- 
mosphere, they should happen to have acquired an inkling of future suf- 
fering in the frost line, in the name of humanity let them keep their 
knowledge to themselves, and leave the uninformed to revel in happy blind- 
ness. ‘* If ignorance be bliss, is it not folly to be wise?’ I have the 
misfortune to number many of these soothsayers amongst my acquaint- 
ance,—friends I will not call them, for nothing friendly ever came in the 
persgn ofa prophecier of frosts. Some of them shape their dark sayings 
by ihe conduct of the birds of passage, from whose number and time of 
appearance they will make calculations sufficient to freeze you to the very 
marrow. Woe to you if you have a sportsman among your associates; for 
he will talk as though he were grand minister to the snipes, and deep in 
the cabinet councils of quails and woodcocks : long ere a beak, or so much 
as the tip of a tail, has been discovered by any other human being, he 
will bring you intelligence of the shoals he has seen of these messengers 
of evil. But this mode of judging is so evidently a remnant of the 
ancient Roman superstition, that I invariably turn a deaf ear to it; be- 
sides, I have heard the same story for the last twenty years, and the 
greater the number of birds so much the milder has been the subsequent 
weather. 

Then there are other prognosticators, who go on a totally different scent, 
and foretel), not by the evolutions of the inhabitants of the air, but by the 
productions of the earth. They take Nature for their guide, and prophecy 
mighty frosts from the number of hips and haws that are to be found 
on the hedges ; and thus the gay berries, which were wont to delight 
the eyes of the ignorant, are made a bugbear and a fatal warning of 
dreadful things to come. But an experience of their fallacy has made 
me reckless of their signs. I laugh at the birds, and scoff at the berries. 
This Winter, however, | have been assailed by a more formidable 
prophecy ; for, not eontent with retailing their own observations, one or 
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two of these unfledged ravens have taken the field of terror under the 
broad buckler of a scientific name, and have given forth their predictions 
as those of one of the first chemists of the day, who they assert to have 
foretold, by calculations and deductions, all the more terrible to their 
auditors, as the second-hand retailers of the news are unable to repeat 
them, that this winter is to prove one of the most severe ever known in 
England. Triumphantly I reminded them, as the season advanced, that 
Winter was half over, and yet he had not appeared in his ugliest form. 
True, they replied, but we were not to experience the inclemency of the 
season till the departure of Christmas; then, say they, we shall begin to 
pile the hearth with the hoarded log, and the blood will stagnate, till the 
skin, losing all human semblance, slia!l rise in hideous puckers, like unto 
the flesh of geese fifty years advanced in life, and it breaks and divides 
into deep furrows of pain and agony. ‘Then shall Thames once more 
become a harmless monster, with fairs and bonfires on his back, rolling 
_ his sullen waters beneath a stiff canopy of rebellious ice ; thus, by defer- 

ring the execution of this sad sentence, do they secure to themselves a 
long reign of croaking, and by quoting the observations of SirH D 9 
instead of those contained in the venerable pages of Moore’s Almanack, 
escape all chance of being contradicted. 

Alas! their prophecy is, I fear me, on the very point of fulfilment— 
a new moonand a hard frost have entered, cheek by jowl ; and even now 
its cold crescent is glimmering o’er whitened house tops, and kennels 
rugged with ice. The sight has chilled my fingers—the pen trembles 
within my grasp—a cold shiver has seized me—it steals through every 
vein—I feel it gradually wrapping me round like a wet blanket, till it set- 
tles finally on the tip of my devoted nose. [ dare not longer meditate on 
ovr approaching miseries, and can only add this final exclamation, 
** Would that 1 were a dormouse !”’ 











THE TEMPLE OF VESTA.—A REJECTED NEWDIGATE., 
“ Stuff, o’ my conscience.”—SHAKSPEARE. 


SoME years ago, when beaux wore perriwigs and ladies their own hair, 
when poetry and Pope were all the rage, one Roger Newdigate took upon 
him—as the sailors laconically express it—to kick the bucket; and, 
doubtless, meaning well, bequeathed thirty pounds annually to be paid to 
that under graduate of the University, at Oxford, who shall produce the 
best poem on any subject proposed by the Vice Chancellor, provided that 
poem contained no more nor less than fifty lines. All this was very well. 
Divers young gentlemen immediately commenced rhyme tagging,—and 
those who scribbled verses to the best purpose, have to this i the ex- 
treme pleasure of reading their own wit, published collectively with those 
of the other successful candidates for the Newdigate honours. It is well 
known that the Professor of Poetry has the looking over of all the verses 
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that are sent in, and, having selected the best, one of which is chosen, the 
author reads it in the schools—all this is equally proper and correct. 
But in this versifying age, young gentlemen grow fractious, and will not 
abide by the choice of the Professor; the consequence of which kicking 
against the pricks is, that, placing too much reliance on the superiority of 
their own muse, they publish their rejected poem, that the world may be 
enabled to judge tmpartially—as they call it—at the same time that they 
show their dudgeon at the losing of the thirty pounds. Under some such 
circumstances was the poem, of which we have to speak, produced ; and 
which, but that we know the vanity of the author, we should not have 
noticed. 

In the year 1825, a Magdalen gentleman contrived to tack together a 
lot of thoughts belonging to our established poets, and thereby gained the 

ze. As soon as it was known who had been the lucky man, a gentle- 
man of Pembroke, a tall, thin-jawed, spectacle-nosed individual, who en- 
deavours to look like a Guy in the hope of being taken for a literary cha- 
racter—took upon him to dispute the prizeman’s pretensions, by publish- 
ing his Newdigate. Now the opposition Newdigate is one of the funniest 
chimes we ever remember to have read, and we use the latter phrase be- 
cause it really does resemble the verses that the bellman usually produces 
at Christmas. How a man without the least knowledge of poetry—though 
we know he plays the fiddle right well, and we have heard that music and 
poetry are twin sisters, which we did not discredit until now—could be 
silly enough to publish, in opposition to a poem containing the best selec- 
tion from our standard authors, we cannot imagine, unless he be the 
pertest coxcomb living. Henry Vain'Tempest should be his future name 
-—for what can be more adapted to so stormily vain a creature as the 
author of this doggrel. There is but one instance in which the man has 
shown his sense, and that is, in getting one Trash to publish his nonsense. 
We believe he has much dealing with Trash, which, had he not pre- 
viously fleshed his maiden pen, one would have thought from the pre- 
sent. We do not know what sort of fun the other rejected Newdigates 
consisted of, but, if we are to suppose this was the best, which is likely, 
since no one stands forth against the lanthorn-jawed Pembrochian, we 
can only lift up our hands and exclaim, Alas! for Oxford. And has it 
come to this—but vanity in some men is invincible, and we might as well 
endeavour to cut sione with a razor as to convince this gentleman that he 
is not a poet, or, indeed, anything else that he takes it into his head to 
imagine himself. Some write for glory or fame, and the Newdigate 
folks for thiriy pounds ; but however the author might have been swayed 
by the latter, we are sure he could not write for the Renee, since we well 
know it is not in his breeches—he will understand this phrase. The 
only reasons we can assign for this strange conduct is that, the young gen- 
tleman is going to be married, and perhaps wished to exhibit this instance 
of precocious talent to her who rules his thoughts by night and day. 
We understand it is quite a match of pure affection, and the lady is 
an amiable farmer's daughter, who will doubtless make a “ gude hus- 
wife ;”* besides it is pleasant to have a person who will be bored with 
our nonsense, and thinking it an instance of our talent, love us the 
better. But we have nought to do with affairs of private life, we will to 


the ee 
e shall content ourselves with extracting the first eight lines as a spe- 
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cimen, and, having selected a few others from the middle as the most 
genuine, conclude. The poem opens 

In ancient Greece to sing the Muses chose 

Immortal Homer,—and he quickly rose, 

And sang in beauty’s cause,—how warring hosts 

Of Gods and heroes mixt on Phrygia’s coasts, 

An humble poet now entreats their care, 

And of this lib’ral bounty claims a shace, 

My theme is not like his, Achilles’ rage, 

A milder subject does my pen engage. 
This is all very clever for a beginning, and leads us to “sacred nine,” 
‘‘ Thames to Ganges shore,” * thoughts rich with celestial fire,’’ in which 
wish he (the author) had burnt his fingers, or singed the wings of his 
muse. We shall give another extract which we really believe—for we are 
willing to make all allowances—was intended for the bellman’s verses : 

Borne on the wings of inspiration’s pow’r, 

Though language fail me, and though fortune lour, 

Yet will I try to give this theme full scope, 

And for your kind indulgence may I hope ; 

Although I may be wreck’d on this wide sea, 

Yet will I venture forth on merit’s plea. 
This is truly laughable ; a man without the least capacity talking of writ- 
ing on “ merit’s plea.’”’—Droll! exceedingly droll! Rejected Newdigate’s 
and Bellman’s verses—Mention it not within the sound of Tom, lest the 
fellow gowns should duck this man, as his impertinent vanity deserves, 
for boring them with his nonsense, for disgracing the talent for poetry, 
which, it was supposed, the children of Alma Mater possessed. We hope 
to see him served up next Christmas, at Queen’s, in mistake for the Bore’s 
head. There is one line, though, that is prettily descriptive of the 
belfry :— 

The vaulted roof that rang with hymns of praise. 

We shall conclude ; we understand the gentleman is seeking for notoriety, 
and he has obtained it, as far as the watchman’s address, and the conun- 
drums on the paper in which your tobacco is wrapped, are supposed to 
be the works of his brain, and really they are worthy of such a genius, 


We 


ON NEWTON’S ADMIRABLE PAINTING OF THE DULL 
LECTURE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SKETCH BOOK. 


FROSTIE age, frostie age ! 
Vaine all your learning ; 
Drowsie page, drowsie page, 

Ever more turning ; 


Yonge heade no lore will heede, 
Yonge harte’s a recklesse rover, 

Yonge beautie while you reade, 
Sleiping, dreames of absent lover. 
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RULES FOR THE REGULATION OF THE NEW LONDON 
UNIVERSITY. 


THaT a college shall be erected in as silent a corner as possible, be- 
cause we mean to make no noise in the world, and that Mrs. Fry be 
selected to choose a quiet corner. We would recommend the neighbour- 
hood of the Quakers’ Meeting House. 

That, as cleanliness is highly commendable in the appearance of youth, 
we will appoint Mrs. Fry to see that each boy has his face washed regu- 
larly every morning. 

As it will be proper for the College to start with some clever youths, it 


is our intention to select from the London charity schools every boy that 
has obtained a pewter medal, as a reward of merit. 


That poetry and music being nearly allied, a Scotch poet be allowed to 
lecture in both, but not to read his own works—this will be a great saving, 
as a muse from that quarter will be found naturally expert at the fiddle. 

That no professor, or any other holding official power, be entitled to 
the wearing of gowns, lest they be taken for o/d women. 

That Mr. Martin be engaged to lecture* in literis Humanioribus. That an 
eminent counsellor shall teach those gentlemen going into either the army 
or navy the art of bullying. That Alderman Curtis shall instruct in pun- 
ning, and, as boxing is now in great vogue, the modern Castor and Pol- 


lux, White-headed Bob and Joseph Hayne, be appointed to give lessons 
in that art. 


That Pierce Egan shall give instructions in the fashionable language, 
termed “ slang,’”’ and that Lord John Russell be appointed Professor in 
Elocution, to all those whose desire it is to attain the art of speaking at 
taverns. By employing all these learned men we shall have a bang-up 
concern. 

That, as discipline must be observed throughout, any boy infringing 
any of our laws, or acting idly, shall, on a day appoinied, be publicly 


whipped by Alderman Birch, whom we will appoint castigator general to 
the London University. 


Q. 





* The following gentlemen it is said have been appointed Lecturers in the different 
departments, 


Policy of London Assurance—W.Cobbett, Esq. 
Surgical Practice in Private—Rev. W. B. Collyer, D.D. F.A.S. &e. 
Disquisitions on the “ Golden Calf ”—M, Wood, Esq. Ald, and M.P. 
Geography of “ Cape Horn ”—Edmund Kean, Esq. 
Optics—Rev. Edward Irving, M.A, 
Law of Contracts—Rev. Alexander Fletcher, who was to have married Miss Dick. 
“Land of Promise ’’—Sir G. M‘Gregor, Cazique of Poyais. 
The art of turning young barbers into wigs—Mr. Money. 
Any further appointments will be duly noticed. 


Bae id eal saint oS 
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IRISH BAR. 


NORTH EAST CIRCUIT. 


IN most countries, the inhabitants of their several districts or provinces 
are distinguished by ditterent shades of national character. An hauteur 
is said to distinguish the natives of Castile from the inhabitants of the 
other provinces of Spain; and boasting is so generally ascribed as the 
characteristic of the natives of Gascony, in France, that when Englishmen 
speak of an hyperbolical boast, they term it a gasconade, 

Ireland exhibits an instance of provincial peculiarity. The inhabitants 
of the northern province (Ulster) are generally wanting in the warmth of 
feeling, and readiness of expression, which are acknowledged traits of the 
national character. 


They are much given to boast of their superiority in mental culture 
over the other portions of their countrymen. 

That those provincials have no reason for their boast, and would be 
more prudent in silence on the subject, may be inferred from observing, 
that of the men of Ireland, who have distinguished themselves and their 
country during the last century—Boyle and Kirwan in science; Swift, 
Goldsmith, and Parneil, in poetry; Burke, Flood, Grattan, Curran, and 
Sheridan, in eloquence—not a single name belongs to Ulster. A few 
names may be gleaned up in a century or two; but, wanting the enthuse 
siasm of genius, we soon discover the province of their nativity. 

I have indulged in this introduction, for the better elucidation of my 
subject. The members of the North East Bar possess the provincial cha- 
racteristics, and if there be any of that bar, who are not natives of Ulster 
(of which I am not assured), they have brought with them a similarity of 
disposition, or they have acquired it by intercourse. 

It is not my intention, nor have I any pretension to express an opi- 
nion on those gentlemen as lawyers. With their legal acquirements I 
have nothing to do. Coke and Lyttleton are strangers to me. My only 
object is to sketch the professicnal manrer, the tone and spirit, which an 
auditor can perceive, who has attended at the Courts of Law. 

With this explanation, | may proceed to state my opinion, that the 
members of the Irish Bar, of the North East Circuit, are generally com- 
mon-place men. There was, indeed, one eminent individual (Mr. 
O’Hanlon), who may be said to have rescued that bar from the mediocrity 
of talent with which candour obliges me to characterize it. But he is 
now retired from the circuit, On every other circuit in Ireland, there 
are some few, at least, who travel out of the wake of the multitude—men 
of original views, or of a bold and decided character. But it is the pecu- 
liar characteristic of the North East Bar, that it presents no such indi- 
vidual for emulation. ‘There is not a member of it individually that 
would furnish a worthy subject for description ; to fill up the paper, they 
must be taken in the gross. 

I shall, perhaps, shock many a sensitive mind by this sweeping cen- 
sure, and the members of the North East Bar, may be brought out to con- 
front me. But I care not; I will not unsay a word, unless Mr. Solicitor- 
General Joy be brought to head the phalanx. Shall I be told of the tact 
of Mr. Holmes, and of Mr. Scriven’s cross-examining powers? Mr. 
Holmes states a case as a respectable couniry gentleman would address a 
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meeting—a neatness of expression, a sly but not powerful humour, a clear- 
ness of detail, is all that he has pretension to. 

Mr. Scriven’s practice on circuit is principally in the Crown Court, 
and the highest tribute that I can offer to his talents is, that the prisoners 
(generally shrewd and competent critics) feel considerably relieved from 
anxiety when secure of his advocacy. His experience has given him a 
facility in cross-examination ; his disposition active, dry, and inquisitive, 
originally fitted him for it; vet, I think, his reputation, which is full as 
high as his merit, is not a little owing to a bullying tone that never low- 
ers a key—a physiognomy hard and unique, which, when embellished 
with a smile, as is not unfrequently the case, is not a whit more capti- 
vating. ‘These things may be considered trivial by many. They will 
have little or no effect on a practised witness; but upon the number of 
bashful maidens and country boobies, who, perhaps, once in their lives, 
attend a Court of Assize, this tone and physiognomy, during the ordeal of 
a cross-examination, has a powerful effect. Mr. Scriven possesses what 
a great many barristers lack, to their disadvantage, a knowledge of the 
vocabulary of the vulgar. He is quite familiar with them, and this fami- 
harity is often the high road to their confidence. Yet with these talents 
and dispositions, I think, in great and difficult cases (though I have not 
observed them in any), that he would be deficient. 

It may be expected that, out of courtesy, if not of right, that I should 
pay my devoirs to each member of this bar; but the juvenile gentlemen, 
I trust, will excuse me, if, instead of setting down mere surmises of quali- 
fications or defects, | am content to look forward to their future exhi- 
bitions of good taste, and, what is far more important in their profession, 
good spirit. ‘There are, however, other adil at this bar, to whom 
this apology will not apply. Bell, Blacker, Perrin, and Gilmer, are 
names known to the public through the circuit intelligence. The 
flippant manner of Mr. Bell forms a contrast to the sombre cast of 
Mr. Blacker. ‘lhe former gentleman now takes the lead in Crown prose- 
cutions on this circuit. 

Mr. Perrin has an undecided mode of addressing the Court. There is 
no confidence in his manner. Without being servile, he has too little of 
professional dignity, and he seems not to know that the Court can be ad- 
dressed with firmness, and, at the same time, with respect. Mr. Gilmer 
far outstrips Mr. Perrin in gentle diffidence ; he is one of the most unpre- 
suming barristers I ever cast my eyes on; his tone is so gentle, and his 
manners so suppliant, that one who did not attend to the subject might 
suppose his suit was addressed to a Court of Mercy, not of Law. 

hat the members of the North East Bar are expert and thorough- 
going in the ordinary professional routine, I do not deny. It seems to 
me, however, that in the discharge of the ordinary business of the bar, 
there is not evinced any liberality of views or extent of understanding. 

It may be easily perceived of what kind is my estimate of the North 
East Bar. Two or three of them, in particular lines, scarcely above me- 
diocrity—none of them of distinguished talent—men, who had they not 
been known as the members of a profession, would have mixed with the 
multitude of ordinary minds—who, had they studied Cocker instead of 
Coke, lent their exertions in the counting-house instead of the bar, the 
public would not have suffered extremely by the difference of studies and 
pursuits. J. F. 
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A VISION. 
“ Heureux le peuple dont ’histoire est ennuycuse,” 


“ A blessing,’”’ says honest Sancho, “‘ upon him who first invented 
sleep ;’’ to which I add, * and may he be doubly blessed who first in- 
vented dreaming,” for among those privileges which authors have en- 
joyed from time immemorial, that of dreaming with their eyes open, is not 
the least valuable ; and accordingly they have not been backward in avail- 
ing themselves of it. It were easy to expauate on the pleasantness of this 
species of second sight. Dreaming, at least dreaming to any purpose, is 
. a gift bestowed only on such visionaries as myself. Whether, however, 
my present vision be, or be not a ‘* Vision of Judgment,’’ the reader must 
determine upon perusal. 

I was, a few evenings ago, conversing with my friend Dick Buckram on 
some of those follies and extravagancies which writers have declaimed 
against in almost every age, as if, quite regardless of posterity, they would 
utterly extirpate all those shades that impart such a relief and brilliancy 
to the picture of human life, and without which it would be as insipid as a 
Chinese painting, or as monotonous as the twang of a Jew’s-harp. I 
even ventured to say, that even reform might be carried too far—that is, 
supposing every species of proposed reform to take place, and society 
become as regular as a piece of clock-work, and as formal and unpic- 
turesque as one of Mr. Owen's patent villages, in which everything is to 
be precisely as it should be. ‘* Have you no pity,’’ asked 1, ‘* for no- 
velists and dramatists; since it is evident, unless they would write such 
tea-table hum-drum as Mr. Plumtre, or deal in events and persons for 
which they could find no prototypes in the world around them, their vo- 
cation would be altogether at an end. And I fear that even many very 
good kind of people, who are themselves ‘* quite correct,’’ would find 
their tea-table deprived of its most piquant relish, were it not for those 
public spirited individuals, who, regardless of their own reputations, show 
themselves off for ti.e amusement of their neighbours, and generously pro- 
vide, at their own expense, tittleetattle for a whole kingdom, and so 
prevent thousands from dying of ennui. Surely persons thus crippled in 
charecter, which they have lost in promoting the innocent relaxation of 
their fellow-subjects, are as much deserving of a pension as the veteran 
who has lost a limb. But the world is an ungrateful world, and as short- 
sighted as ungrateful; never reflecting how dull it would be without such 
disinterested characters, who are content, so that the world do but laugh, 
that it should laugh at them. 

When Buckram left me I fell into a deep reverie, and after some time 
found myself—having first Jost myself in my own thoughts—walking 
along Cheapside, or rather what bore some local similitude to that noted 
thoroughfare of this huge and daily extending metropolis ; for bating the 
identity of situation, and a certain general resemblance in some of the 
surrounding buildings, almost every other object was so different from 
what I had been accustomed to behold there, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty that I recognized the places ; every one was walking so demurely 
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and sedately, and with a manner so totally different from anything I had 
before witnessed. I met not a single individual whose important air 
rather than his dress, announced him to be a warm, monied man: no one 
who seemed abstracted in profound cogitations as to the probable rise or 
fall of the funds ; noone hurrying along as if on an errand of life or 
death: no loungers ; no swaggering dandies promenading a new cut, as a 
placard-bearer does a bill; no ladies shopping or bargain-hunting. In- 
deed, in this universal metamorphosis of things, the shops themselves had 
not undergone the least change, for the windows no longer presented that 
display of tempting luxuries which was wont to bid defiance to the pre- 
cept of * Thou shalt not covet.” There were none of those gauds that 
first attract our eyes, and then extract our purses, Witney blankets hung 
modestly where cashmeres once floated in all their pomp, and dealers in 
artificial flowers had been expelled by dealers in cauliflowers. Another 
circumstance that forcibly struck me was, the complete absence of that dis- 
play of moral literature, which, exhibiting all the various tints of a painter's 
-alette, and characters of all forms and dimensions, used to announce some 
1m portant scheme, some wonderful discovery, some portentous occur- 
rence ; or to point out some of those wants which seem to afflict the inha- 
bitants of great cities more than any other set of people in the world. 
Those mute yet eloquent heralds had all disappeared. No longer did 
hexameter \etters—letters rivalling in stature the individuals of whose re- 
nown they served as monuments—picture the illustrious names of War- 
ren, Hunt, and Eady, of whom it may be literally said that the very 
stones and walls prate of their ** whereabout.” Neither did I meet with 
any of those generous persons who formerly were appointed to provide us 
so liberally with convenient pieces of printed paper—unpaid for and 
unasked. Eventheatrical placards, bearing the promise of some most in- 
teresting intelligence to the lovers of the drama, such asa robbery at a 
theatre, a matrimonial fracas between an actress and her caro sposo, or 
some matter equally relevant, were no longer to be seen. 

While deeply cogitating on what these extraordinary changes might por- 
tend, and by what they were occasioned, 1 was suddenly accosted by 
Buckram himself. 

«* You may well stare with astonishment,”’ exclaimed he, ‘ times are 
strangely altered, indeed, since I saw you last. The age of universal 
reform has, as you perceive, metamorphosed everything. I am ready to 
confess, now, that you were not so very wrong; but little did I imagine, 
when I used to declaim so heartily against the follies of the time, that a re- 
formation such as this would ever take place.” 

«© What,’’ returned I, in a tone ofincredulity, “ and is the world then 
actually become moral and wise ?”’ 

** Aye, such is indeed the melancholy truth. Well may you seem sur- 
prised to hear me speak thus of an event of which | at onetime, when I 
considered it almost impracticable, used to speak with such enthusiasin. 
A world guided in everything by mere common sense—a world without 
contradiction, hypocrisy, and humbug, once seemed to me a beautiful 
chimera—to be candid, as a fine subject for my rhetoric.”’ 

‘* Then you really mean to say that the world is actually reformed, the 
changes I perceive are the fruits of that reformation ?”’ 

** Indeed they are, and yet but a very small sample of them. To say 
the truth, my dear fellow, I am ruined—** Othello’s occupation’s gone. 
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People are all so moral that they have no more occasion for moralists than 
yersons in sound health fora physician. We no longer live, as formerly, 
in a dear, delightful, mischievous, naughty, provoking world, where we 
might always find food fer our spleen, and always had something either to 
laugh orto cry at. Life now proceeds with the regularity of a : machine, 
and men’s minds move with the precision of pendulums. For those ups 
and downs of life, those chequered lights and shadows that were wont to 
form so agreeable a picture for a by-stander, we have now one plain, uni- 
forin, smooth surf: ice, #S unromantic as a Macadamized turnpike. Our 
moral march is become Iike that of well-trained soldiers, never turning 
either to the right or the left. Formerly, indeed, it was a scurvy world, 
but its errors were entertaining and amusing. All now is one dead calm, 
and then who cares for a pilot ?”’ 

** But has this reform pervaded every walk of life—each department of 
human affairs ?”’ 

** All, all, oddly as it may sound ; even literature itself seems paralysed. 
People no longer care for that which once gave such an impulse to book- 
writing and bookselling. They now read only for improvement and infor- 
mation; they value books according to their contents, and not from ex- 
trinsic circumstances. The day has been, as you and I well know, when 
vehemently praising one party, and casting unmerciful obloquy upon 
another—when by affectation and extravagance, by attacking characters, 
and by flattering the passions and prejudices ofthe public, a writer might 
gaina pretty popt ularity. Butthe public are now become so consc ientious 
that they reject all humbug and cant—and so charitable that they will 
countenance no scandal. Once, indeed, the surest way to insure the 
sale of a work was to cry it down as being not fit to read, for then every 
one either borrowed or bought it. That is the case no longer. Neither 
do people now read to confirm their prejudices, or stimulate their passions. 
And our ladies would as soon indulge in downright dram-drinking as seek 
a morbid excitement in sentimental novels ; for even sentiment is out of 
date.”’ 

‘¢ Well, that is strange! But pray, in this mightily precise world, is 
cant, too, exploded ? I presume there is enough of that.” 

‘¢ There you are mistaken ; itis now absolutely uaknown. Cant never 
flourishes better than in an immoral age ; for there is a certain reaction 
between profligacy and hypocrisy. In such times, it is easy to act the 
censor, and to talk about morality in a dogmatic tone; and equally so to 
apply the invidious term cant to any indication of a regard forthe dictates 
of morality, and to a wish to act conformably to the ‘duties of religion. 
Then any attempt to check the prevalent laxity of practice is stigmatized 
by that odious epithet. But where morality is something more than a 
mere form of words, cant is unknown.” 

“‘ If such be the case, and both cant and scandal be banished from 
conversation and literature, many hitherto fruitful topics must be pro- 
scribed. But how is it with the periodical press ?”” 

‘* There you touch me: we have still, I believe, one or two hum-drum 
journals, devoted to subjects of science, natural philosophy, and such 
mere dull matter-of-fact, but where is that mch and variegated banquet, 
once so abundantly provided for every palate, quarterly, monthly, 
hebdomadally, or daily? Where those caustic, pregnant, articles, that 
reciprocal abuse of hostile parties—that fine torrent of invective and Te- 
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crimination that once distinguished this species of literature ? Where 
those severe personalities by which some victim was baited for the amuse- 
ment of the ** generous’’ public? How delightful, too, was that diversity 
of topics which usually distinguished those productions >—where creeds 
and cookery were treated as subjects of equally vital importance, and 
where a long-winded and straight-laced article on abstruse points of faith 
was succeeded by a latitudinarian one on matters of practice. How refresh- 
ing to amuse one’s-self with a vastly vituperative diatribe on either the ings 
or the outs, after a prosy discourse on the duty of Christian charity. How 
eclifying the pious orthodoxy, the personal satire, and the rich scandalous 
anecdote of one journal !—how liberal and faceée the tirades against whigs 
and cockneys in another—and how was our moral feeling exalted and 
warmed by the ambrosian compotations of Christopher North and his 
compeers. But such literature could no more exist in the present order of 
things than a rat could live in the exhausted receiver of an air pump. 
Passions, prejudices, and follies are the atmosphere essential to its vitality ; 
and the greater the discrepancy between practice and principles, the 
greater the contradiction and contention between opposite opinions, the 

er does it thrive. In the age of common sense all men are agreed— 
their principles and duties are few and obvious, what then is left them to 
dismiss? So long, indeed, as the progress of reformation is going on, 
we view its advances with complacency; but when the work 1s accom- 
plished we are pretty much in the condition of a man to whom the build- 
ing a house, or laying out a garden has been a favourite hobby; his plans 
completed, he finds he has nothing farther to do, but to ennui himself in 
the midst of all the comforis and conveniences he has been contriving. So 
is it now with us; we have no longer any party to oppose, any measures 
to censure, any follies to smile at, or opinions to attack. © That is hard, 
indeed, 

“ No shade, all sun, insufferably bright.” 


‘* ] dare hardiy venture to enquire what has been the fate of newspapers. 
The whole race, I presume, is utterly extinct ?”’ 

‘* « Nor left a wreck vehind,’ except a few copies that are preserved in 
the British Museum. For a kind of official gazette, published monthly in 
four octavo pages, deserves not to be named in the same breath with the 
myriads that once took their flight daily through the whole kingdom. 
Newspapers, indeed! you might as well ask whether Robinson Crusoe 
met with any in his desert island. How should they possibly be filled ? 
all the world is in peace ; even Ireland is ina state of the utmost harmony 
and repose. Spain and Portugal are become enlightened and tolerant, and 
have exchanged their ultra devotion for reason and morality. Nations 
are become wise: their feuds and jealousies have ceased, and the age of 
war and of heroes is almost forgotten, or remembered only when we won- 
der that such things could ever have been. ‘Then, too, as far as concerns 
domestic events: we have no longer dashing swindlers, schemes, bubbles, 
loans, projectors—no gambling-houses—no actions for crim. con, or 
breach of promise of marriage—no game laws—no private scandal—no 
police reports, or afiairs of honour and gallantry.” 

** Then, of course, you can have no newspapers.”’ 

** Very true, for people do not think it necessary tu advertise their own 


private affairs, and putt off their own dinners and parties, and their own 
charitable doings to all the rest of the world.” 
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‘* But the theatres, are they still in existence >’’ 

‘* There are still some remains of that diversion ; and in order to give 
you some idea of the public taste, 1 will take vou this very evening, if you 
please, to see Samson Agonistes performed, which is one of the most fa- 
vourite pieces with the town.” 

‘+ And is it possible that an audience can sit to hear it >”’ 

‘** Aye, and you will hear, too, our critics, discuss minutely the beau- 
ties of the poetry, the nobleness of the thoughts, and the vigour of the dic- 
tion.”” 


«Yet, surely, all your dramas are not of this stamp—pray, have you 
no afterpieces ?” 

“No, they have long been exploded as irrational and barbarous, and 
tending to disturb and efface the impression made by the principal piece. 
It is pretended that a farce, immediately after a tragedy, can be relished 
. only by that taste which, after gazing on a picture of Raphael, could in- 

stantly turn to a caricature. Oh! I can assure you, taste, now-a-days, 
is not so versatile and comprehensive as it has been.”’ 

‘* Then you have no dancers. I do notenquire after the opera, that of 
course could not be tolerated by sO discreet and moral an age as I find that 
is in which we now live. And indeed, to say the truth, I used to wonder 
how an Englishwoman could contrive, with any tolerable decency, to wit- 
ness the exhibition of a ballet, an exhibition but one degree above the 
grossness of the Roman Floralia.’’ 

‘“‘ Faith, it was strange ; but we know that people of virtu will endure 
a good deal that would absolutely scandalize much more vulgar persons. 
Refinement is sometimes a very strange and perplexing thing.” 

«« Well, your drama seems to be in a most extraordinary way. Your 
actors, | hope, keep pace with the rest of the world.” 

«They do so: formerly an actor of moral character was looked upon 
—somewhat oddly enough, seeing that the stage was cried up as the 
school of morality—as an absolute prodigy, a pheenix, a rara avis, Now, 
even if they are guilty of any indiscretions, they keep them to themselves, 
Besides, people no longer consider actors the high, mighty, and important 
personages they once did. Why, I can remember the time when you 
could not take up a newspaper without meeting with a paragraph to inform 
you that Mr. , of Covent-garden, was going out of town for a few 
days, or that Mr. , of Drury-lane, was returned from atour, as if the 
private affairs of such individuals were of as much importance to the pub- 
lic as those of royalty itself. No, no; even if they retain their follies, 
the world is grown too wise either to pry into, or attach any interest to 
them.”’ ; 

‘“< This is * fempora mutantur’ in good earnest. Pray, Buckram, in 
this sober world, 1s there such a thing to be found as a caricature ?”’ 

‘* Yes, in the British Museum there is a volume or two of such things, 
for a few incorrigible virtuosi, who are startled at no grossness so that it 
be curious, just as your di/ettantt used to contemplate with complacent 
sang froid ceriain antiques from Pompe:i that would have scandalized the 
unitiated. But with this single exception, no one takes any pleasure in 
that kind of things: men rather wonder that people, professing to laugh at 
and correct the failings and foibles of others, should have adopted a mode 
so obviously opposite tothe end proposed, and so gratifying to malignity, 
that the satire fell as heavily on those who encouraged it, as on the imme- 
diate objects of it.”’ 
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“Why, I must confess, that to a caricaturist a personal peculiarity is 
tantamount to a vice ; and a man is as apt to incur his satire, such as it is, 
by being too virtuous as by being a notorious profligate. ‘Then, for his gal- 
lantry—not all the malevolence of the most determined woman-hater. can 
be often so bitter, or half so disgusting. I must confess that it was sur- 
prising how we could so long affect to tax other nations with indelic: acy, 
when the most grossly indecent drawings were exhibited in the windows 
of our shops. But, pray, how stands it with the fashionable world ?” 

‘© We have no fashionable world at all.”’ 

** OQ, ye Goths !—what no fashionable world ?” 

‘«¢ Even so; we have now only plain, rational people, who are content 
to be thought of the same species with their neighbours. There are ‘no 
yersons who think that their foibles and their weaknesses entitle them to 

- considered as something superior to the common race of mortals—or 
who consider running in debt a proof of their gentility. Our morals are 
pure, although our laneu: ige Is not over refined ; and we should absolutely 
shock the ears of qu :ondam good breeding by the plain-spoken names we 
should affix to ‘delicate arrangements,’ ‘ diaisons,’ and other aflairs of that 
sort.”’ 

** | do not enquire whether you have horse-iaces, effeminate dandies, 
sentimental cornets, and dashing fellows of spirit, without principle— 
leaders of ton without character—amiable roués, and men equally quali- 
fied to grace the drawing-room or the bar of the Old Bailey. Such mon 
strous ‘anomalies you ceriainly cannot have: still you must have some- 
thing, [ presume, beyond your firmness and superabundant good 
morals.” 

«* We have patriotism without party, religion without hypocrisy, and 
rational enquiry without infidelity. We have very few doctors, but very 
excellent health; very few fine shops, as you perceive, but no bankrupts ; 
no pawnbrokers, but no workhouses; no gin-drinkers, but no paupers. 
We make no discoveries in cookery, we have no professors in wines ; we do 
not reckon dancing among the sciences, nor face-painting among the fine 
arts. We are so ignorant that we know not how to say rude things with 
grace, or utter an insulting, malicious remark with a smile. But we are 
very plain, very sincere, very good-natured, very charitable, very moral, 
and—prodigio: isly dull.” 

‘¢ That I can conceive ; and I really think that, in such circumstances, 
an earthquake would prove an agreeable relief to one’s nerves. In the 
midst, however, of this reform, have you any lawyers? How fares it 
with the gentlemen of the long robe ? —all starved to death, I warrant, long 
ago: and Chancery is—”’ 

*«* Chancery is—”’ 

*« The devil!” exclaimed; for at that instant a noise in the adjoining 
room roused me from my trance, and effectually dispersed my Utopian 
vision. My eye glanced on a newspaper on the tab le, I was actually de- 
lighted at reading an advertisement commencing, “ Ever anxious to pre- 
vent imposition.’? ** This is really consolatory,” cried I, for now 1 
know that Tam still in that amusing world, where humbug provides for us 
constant entertainment—a world where a satirist may still find game, and 
where a moralist 1s not an absolute superfluity. 
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A WANDERER from my youth, a diligent, if not sagacious observer of 
human nature, and an enthusiastic admirer of the sublime creations ofthe 
Deity, I have travelled far, and seen much to delight, and more to grieve 
my heart, through a succession of eventful years. An afflictive depriva- 
tion, which nothing could teach me to forget, threw such a gloom on the 
home of my childhood, and the scenery of my birth-place, the image of 
the lost being associated with every sight and sound, that I soon left far 
behind me the scenes of my earliest pleasures and most agonizing woes. 
No longer afflicted by the hourly recurrence of my loss, amid the ever 
changeful beauties of nature, my mind regained its healthful tone, and 
became as tranquilly pensive, as the melancholy gloom of an autumnal 
eve. Soothed by the music that comes from heaven to inspire consolation 
to the sorrowing, my heart still dwelt on happier days; but without the 
bitterness of repining, as the rainbow arches the blue heavens when the 
outskirts of the tempest yet mag upon the dusky horizon, But I could 
never abide long in a settled residence ; an impatient restlessness, an eager 
panting after indefinite excitement, impelled me on from one scene to an~ 
other, and showed but too distinctly that grief may be repressed and hid- 
den, but seldom subdued and healed. The quivering chords of the heart 
may be held motionless by superior moral power, but they will recoil 
from the lightest touch, and thrill again with their first agony. Already, 
I had entered the great treasure-house of antiquity and returned, awed by 
silent communion with the venerable forms of the great, and stedfast cons 
templation of their imperishable works, I had gazed on the: ancient sys- 
tem of things, until dilapidated towns, and moss-gfown ruins, and monue 
ments of the times gone by, ceased to attract and enchant the spirit which 
under novel impressions, revelled in their melancholy glories. The 
shadowy light of far gone years, which once wrought magical influence, 
and seemed living with the invisible spirits of the mighty, now sunk into 
darkness and lost its mysterious beauty. Forsaking the old world, there~ 
fore, with a heart full of sorrow, but still alive to the outward loveliness 
of nature, I determined to penetrate into the mysteries of nature and 
search out the unchangeable beauties of a woodland world. _ From the 
summit of the Alligames, I looked on the mighty empire of the west, and 
anticipated the period when that vast, political fabric of these latter days 
will arise in perfect’ harmony and uoparalleled grandeur. [sailed along 
those inland seas, whose picturesque beauty and unequalled magnitude, 
surpass immeasurably all the lakes of the eastern hemisphere. While I 
gazed on their blue waters and forest shores, I could not fail to compare 
their savage splendour with the exaggerated scenery of the Euxine, loni- 
an, and Egean seas, and the latter seemed in comparison much superior, 
and, like the’ pines of Ida, when contrasted with magnolias of Carolina, 
But, alas! no gods have thundered in their terrors here, save the Lord. of 
the universe; no heroes have bled in battle, save the forgotten Aborigines ; 
no Helen has bloomed amid these wild and sundered empires. Genius 
has immortalised no deeds of glory, and the most magnificent scenery 
in the world is passed over with indifference, or beheld only as the 
abode of brutal cruelty. 
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Where Byron describes the sun as sinking behind * the Delphian 
cliff,” we feel as if transported to the land of romance ; when we read ay 
evening scene on the Cordilleras, the heart may feel its surpassing loveli- 
ness, but the mind refuses to dwell on the description. The association 
of moral with natural beauty alone can give to fine scenery, that charm 
which rivets attention and enforces remembrance. Yet to me the new 
world ssed delightful attractions. The wild forests—the bold rocks 
—the lat mountains ; rivers like the sea, and lakes like the occan—wn- 
broken solitude and liberty, without a code of laws to secure it—simple 
nature and primeval feelings—these new things, dear to a heart of grief, 
and precious to a spirit which had been satiated by antiquity, and tired 
of the works of man. 

Traversing the forests and prairies of the south and west, penetrating 
the recesses of the woodlands, and sailing on the glorious Missisippi, | 
had, heretofore, seen little of the character, and known nothing of the con- 
dition of those inhabitants, whom I had only glanced at from a distance. 
‘In truth, I was for a long time too much absorbed in individual feeling to 
observe manners, or discriminate character. I was too glad to escape 
from the unblushing wickedness of man, and find myself free in the forest 
solitudes, to look around on the new race, (or rather new conjunction of 
old races,) for accurate observation. But loneliness, at last overcame me, 
-my heart and the undying feelings of humanity told me I was a man de- 
‘pendent upon fellow men ; and I awoke from the vain dreams of a morbid 
‘Magination, to turn my mind’s eye once more on the affairs of human 
life, and-mark the diversities of thought and action, which characterise 
the endless varieties of things. Pursuimg an eastern course, I climbed 
the massy mountains of the Vermontell, and arrived at last in Maine ; 
a republic, now, in every sense of the word, and as wild and repulsive in 
natural as in moral imagery. Forests of dark pines and hemlock, larch 
and birch, sometimes blackened for miles by recent fires, and sometimes 
lonely and uninhabited as at the creation ; interspersed with shaggy and 
‘verdureless precipices, and overgrown with briery underwood, impelled 
my mind into that solitary gloom which renders existence a burthen ; and 
‘I passed rapidly from one town to another, like a benighted traveller, 
hurrying in pursuit of light that appears fitfully in the distance. ‘There 
was nothing to amimate my journeyings; nothing to gladden the eye, cr 
cheer the heart, or excite the mind to philosophical remark. Surely, 
methought, this must be the Ultima Thule of all deserts—the Finisterre 
of all inhabitable regions. Wild-looking ragged creatures, more wretched 
{ was certain, than Greenlanders or Esquimaux, ever and anon darted 
from their invisible cabins, stared at me and fled, like hideous phantoms 
ofa sorcerer’s incantation. Hundreds of acres could scarce suffice to 
maintain a family in endurable wretchedness, My heart sickened at the 
misery of the scene ; the utter barrenness of the earth (frozen for three- 
fourths of the year,) and the continual struggling between life and death 
of its afflicted un-cultivators. There are strange contrasts in America ; in 
one place, the soil yields, almost spontaneously, thrice the usual quantity of 
grain; in another it is barren beyond all hope of amendment. So is it 
with the people; one village will display the good-breeding and urbanity 
of the city,—another, the curiosity, vulgarity, and impudence, of half-ci- 
— savages. ‘The climate, soil, and people, seem moved by the same 
impulse, 


eaying a dirty and most disagreeable village, called Bath, I crossed 
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the noble Kennebec, amid hills of drifting ice, which poured down from 
the northern regions, and threatened destruction to all within their scope. 
I thea continued my route through a gloomy wilderness, which wanted 
even the charms of a Georgian pine—barren, and about sunset of a chilly 
April-day, reached a small village on the banks of the river Sheepscot, 
which derived its appellation from the Aborigines, and was named Wis- 
casset. Stopping at a tolerable inn, in the centre of the town, I prepared 
to weary away the night among a boorish host, whom I found to be stran- 
gers, not merely to me, but to all good manners and civilization. The 
room which I entered was full of rough, uncouth, and boisterous fellows, 
whose horrible jargon was sufficient to impale any christian ears, while 
their familiar impudence and invincible inquisitiveness were beyond all 
_ human toleration. I had not been seated two minutes, ere half-a-dozen 
fellows encircled me, and began a thunder-gust of questionings of where | 
was from, whither I was going, what [ had seen, and what | expected to 
see; what was my age, where I was born, who my father was, &c., &c., 
concluding their multitudinous guesses, by inviting me to go and behold 
their bran new, gaudy, and ill-built court-house! [had known something 
of the Yankees before, but this style of purgatorial catechism was worse 
than the rack; so, without answering a single question directly, I de- 
manded protection of the landlord, and a chamber where | might secret 
myself from those spiritual cannibals (pardon the catachresis) and save 
my distracted brain from irreclaimable madness. [| had not been long in 
my refuge, when I heard a louder and yet louder din below; an ocean of 
voices, bellowing, foaming, and roaring, like a universe of monkeys, 
attacked by jackals and hyenas. ‘This is liberty, with a vengeance, 
thought I, the unquestionab’e liberty of assassinating the senses and 
swathing the hearts of all honest men in bonds of red-hot iron, Behold 
the sovereign people! Truly at this moment, I could have applauded a 
— to the echo, had he sent a corps of janisaries, or gens-d'armes, and 
thrown the whole body of the makin into the Sheepscot that rolled be- 
low ; even if he ordered me to be bastinadoed or guillotined, the very next 
day. But there was no remedy—bear it I must. I would to heaven, 
said I, that I had been one of Job’s comforters, and learned to bear out- 
ravings with patience! Would I had been a pupil of Socrates, the all- 
enduring philosopher: but then the wise Athenian never saw a Yankee; 
besides, the loves of that great Grecian and his helpmate, Xantippe, had 
passed some centuries before my birth; and here was I, in the world’s 
dotage, doomed to a mental crucifixion and impalement, without hope or 
patience to support me. ‘Then I thought on the Abbé de L’Epee, and 
wished in mercy that I had been born deaf, ay and dumb too, if there 
were no other means to shield me from Yankee impudence. At last, in 
utter despair I began to listen; that, if possible, I might find some clue 
to guide my erring senses amid this Golgotha of broken and discolourated 
phraseology. 1 had not attended long to the Babel of Billingsgate, which 
was every moment rendered more outrageous by constant accumulations 
of dirty farmers and greasy artisans, ere I caught a familiar name, con- 
nected with a jargon of horrible oaths, which no human ear could com- 
rehend. 
. But again I listened and it came distinctly; nothing was to be heard 
but * Stafford! Stafford !’’ and * the girl!”’ Stafford! said I, what can 
possibly be the meaning of all this? Abhoring suspense, I rushed below, 
and demanded who the Stafford was, and the cause of all this uproar.— 
u 2 
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‘‘Whoy, don’t ye knows?’ cried twenty voices at once. ‘ Come in 
Sar, and we’il tell you all about the feller’? ‘ Who is Stafford >?” | des 
manded peremptorily. ‘ Whoy, Sar,” the landlord said at last, ‘* he’s 
a young feller who's leeved here a few weeks and has got—’’ ** Where 
did he come from ?”’ ‘* 1 believe from Carolina, or somewheres there- 
abouts; but he’s got himself into a pretty hobble’’—‘* Where does he 
live?’’ ‘* Up yonder, on the hill like, in brick-house, Sar, but as l’'se 
tellin’ ye—’’ ‘* The devil take your telling,’’ I muttered, as, leaving the 
inn hastily, L sought the habitation of the most intimate friend | had on 
earth, and forgot in his cordial embrace that human nature could be de- 
graded lower than the brutes that perish. 
Nature and education had combined to adorn equally the mind and 
n of Cranston Stafford. His symmetric form and commanding in- 
tellect, attracted admiration and applause from persons every degree above 
brutality. A distinguished poet and admirable scholar, his fame had spread 
extensively, though he had scarcely attained his majority. But it was 
reserved for those who knew him well to love and admire, in their har- 
monious union, his emment talents and acquirements, and his generous, 
affectionate nature. By those who knew him not, he was esteemed re- 
served and haughty; and hence little minds pursued, with the unrelenting 
detraction of envy, a spirit that disdained even to trample them into the 
dust. The rabble cannot distinguish between the conscious dignity of 
superior nature, and the pride of birth or opulence; and little smirking 
misses wonder why a man of genius does not court the glory of ther— 
giggling. Because a spirit, which feels itself tramelled by its fleshly 
tenement, and longs to soar to its native heaven, scorns to stoop to the 
base things of clay, which constitute the majority of mankind, it must ob- 
tain, of course, that haughtiness prevents the assimilation of materials as 
discordant as fire and water, Stafford had experienced this. Scorning 
to conceal his contempt for the everyday things of human life, he avowed 
his sentiments, and suffered the consequences. But I am anticipating. — 
After our first gush of good feeling had subsided, I asked him why, in the 
name of Acheron, he had chosen this outlandish corner of creation for his 
residence ? and why he had not rather gone to Nootka Sound, or Pensa- 
cola, or the South Sea Islands, or reared his hut on an iceberg in the 
middle of the Arctic Ocean ? * What could possibly induce you to dwell 
among such a nation of Caribbees as I have found here—you who have 
met, and must always meet, with honour and applause among the highest 
intellects and most refined manners ?”’ ** Why, I cannot tell,”’ said he, 
** you know I am a valetudinarian and humourist; and I fancied a short 
seclusion from the world would render society more exhilarating when | 
emerged from. my solitude.’? ‘* There is but little seclusion, and no soli- 
tude here, I should think.” “ No, none whatever now. The heathenish 
villagers here waited with miraculous patience, during four long weeks 
after I rented this mansion, in expectation of my appearance among them 
as the beau ideal of all their antiquated hopes. But when they discovered 
that I preferred solitude to the society of their blowzy daughters, sneers 
and slanders succeeded to smiles and plaudits, and the rich and handsome 
stranger was suddenly transformed into a counterfeiter, a runaway consul 
and assassin. 1 only laughed at them in return, and spent my time quite 
to my taste, in rambling over the woods, and composing songs. I seldom 
went into the village, and scarcely spake to a human being except my 
servant, They soon discovered that all their lies disturbed me not, though 
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r John Barrow and Moses Nibble exerted themselves most manfully 
in the great cause of defamation. I pitied the execrable pettifoggers, for 
they seldom had anything to do; and I offered to pension them both, out 
of sheer commiseration, provided they gave satisfactory securities that they 
would outlie the devil. Besides, in the full volley of their imsults and 
falsehoods, I very composedly wrote a tale, in which they honoured me 
by enacting the heroes, and so I am obligated to them tor a portrait of 
poor human nature. But, finding all preceding attempts ineffectual, they 
inspirited those old hags and paupers, whose huts you may see below us, 
to trespass on my grounds, steal my fruit, destroy my flowers, and haunt 
my house continually. All this I bore as long as man could bear it; but 
at last my patience was wholly gone, and, one day, when a host of those 
plagues were thronging into my garden, I rushed among them, and scat- 
tering the rest like buzzards down yonder bank, I caught one of the inso= 
lent women, and threw her over the garden wall, without any very dis- 
tinguished consideration of weal or decorum. She yelled, as the Yankees 
say, like a racoon, screamed out that she was murdered, got up and went 
to an old withered ignoramus and debauchee, called a justice, and swore 
she had been murdered. He’ took her affidavit to assassination; prose- 
cuted me instanter, and summoned her to swear to the fact of her own 
death. And so it stands; to-morrow will come the famous trial, and I 
heartily congratulate you on our prospect of much entertainment.’’ ‘* So, 
so,”’ said I, **the uproar in the village is all explained now.” 

The morning saw us traversing the little village on our way to 
court! In a narrow dock street, environed by mouldering huts, 
filled by long-bearded, serpent-haired, uncoated savages, hurrying to 
the pandemonium of Ais honour, Justice Stinkham, to triumph in the 
overthrow of him, who walked amid the crowd more like a conqueror than 
a captive. In the centre of this dock street we found the office of the 
Yankee perpetrator of the laws. As we advanced, a little yellow fellow 
very consequentially pushed himself forward, and squeaked to Stattord— 
** Are ye ready ?”?  ** No, not to adopt your society,’’ returned my friend, 
as we passed into an old, shattered wooden house, yclept the ‘Town-house, 
by way of bravado, followed by the Malay bailitf. We had stepped upon 
the crazy staircase, which creaked at every step, when Statlord espied the 
fellow pertinaciously dogging him. He paused and looked at him—and, 
Heavens! such a look! { would rather encounter the eye of the basilisk 
than such fiery indignation. At the landing-place I turned and looked 
down ; there stood the Malay trembling, at the head of the mob, but not 
a soul, I mean a body, ventured to advance till Stafford had fairly disap- 
peared. We entered the office through heaps of dust and dirt. It was 
an old dismantled room, of oblong form, furnished with an inky table tot- 
tering on three legs, hewn and hacked by half the jack-knives in the 
country, and three or four benches, which seemed to have been the settles 
of all the rabble of Maine. Old hats and petticoats supplied the places of 
long-absent window panes, and the besmutted faces of fifty little imps 
occupied the broken pannels of the doors, ‘lhe populace rushed in en 
masse; Justice Stinkham floundered along in his ancient green night- 
gown and linen chequered breeches, and stumbled into his chair over a 
legion of black, and grey, and yellow, and blue devils. The village pet- 
tifoggers, Burrow and Nibble, marched into the hall of audience, and took 
their seats side by side in most loving amity, grinning unuticrable things. 
By a miracle, they were friends in counsel for once in their lives, and the 
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importance of the case required their united abilities, The court was dis- 
organized by the obstreperous organs of Justice Stinkham, who proceeded 
to read the indictment ; which task, after much hard spelling, und many 
emendations from burrow, he accomplished in the space of one hour and 
fifteen minutes by my watch. ‘Then Nibble opened the case, with this 
eloquent exordium, ** May it please yeer honour! that there man in the 
corner of the chimley, has committed premeditate assassination—no, assault 
—and blasphemy,’’ (‘* battery,” said Burrow,) ‘* ves, battery, on the 
body of that there pauperish-looking lady who is looking into the Sheep- 
scot. With malice before he thought, he did maultreat, pound, bruise, 
and assassinate’”’—(‘‘ assault,’’ said Stinkham, ‘| believe: let me see,— 
a, 8, 8, a, u, |, t,—yes, "tis assault,)—well, assault then, which means 
about the same thing—did assault Miss Higgy Grub, who's standin’ look- 
in’ through that there wooden pane of glass, on the 10th day of July, in 
the year—what is the year called, brother Burrow?’ ** The year of our 
Lord, 1825,” said Burrow. ‘* Well, may’t please yeer honour! we ex- 
to prove all this, in derelictu veritatis, as the statues say; therefore, 
rother, be at it.’’ 

Another and another were called up, till one decided the case in the 
mind, or body rather, of Justice Stinkham. 

- The silence of death pervaded the reom, while Stafford spoke in a loud 
full voice of uncontrollable indignation; * I have been summoned her 
for defending my property against a host of licensed thieves ; I have been 
insulted with a mock trial, by such superlative knaves and fools as here 
usurp the throne of justice ; I have heard perjuries till my soul sickens, and 
secn vice in its most loathsome shapes till my heart bleeds. You have drug- 
ged these miserable creatures with eternal perdition, to prove that which it 
required only my ready confession to authenticate. I not only own all 
you have failed to establish, but I also confess in advance, that I will do 
something worse if your paupers are again driven on my demesnes by 
Burrow or Nibble. Yes, pettifoggers, record it—and remember it; | 
will let loose a mastiff, whose gripe it is not easy to sunder. If your 
wives have a longing for my fruit, send and satisfy their concupiscence ; 
if you are in peril of dying, in defect of lying, 1 will save you from abso- 
lute starvation, But expose not yourselves—expose not human nature, 
to such unspeakable contempt again. I came, expecting no justice, and I 
expect none now. What a trial is that, where a debauchee, who cannot 
spell two words in succession is judge, and fools positive, counsellors ? I 
have only to say, that as I have generally been called ‘ that there man,” 
in this mock pandemonium, I glory in the title; feeling conscious that 
none connected with perjury and profligacy, have any claim to that dis- 
tinguished appellation, Pass your sentence—do your worst.” Justice 
Stunkham was paralyzed and dumb-founded. Burrow waxed exceeding 
wroth, and look: d like ivon ore; Nibble grew pale, and the mob seemed 
thunderstruck. The few words of Stafford had wrought a singular change 
in their opinions, Nothing delights the populace so much as boldness 
and decision in ditiicult circumstances. They delight to see their rulers 
overawed in the seat of power; they admire and reverence the man who 
confronts audacity without a hue of fear, A murmur of applause ran 
round the room, and many ejaculations of admiration were distinctly 
neard. ‘* The assault and battery has been proved,’ said Stinkham, 
falteringly—and he looked around him with wandering eyes of fear; 
** you, Mr. Cranston Stafford, are fined three dollars, to be appropriated 
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to Messieurs Burrows, Nibble and myself.” ** We'll pay it! we'll pay 
it,” shouted the mob ; and they threw the whole amount in coppers on 
the table. ** There! one debt's paid—another will be paid soon |” The 
iniquitous brotherhood seemed to understand this threat better than I did, 
for they strove to slink away unperceived. But the attempt availed them 
not ; they were held fast by the sinewy hands of a populace, whose fury had 
ebbed rapidly back on the sources whence it originally flowed. ‘* Huzza! 
huzza!” they shouted till the welkin rung again, while the whole mass 
moved up ‘tue village, with Stafford and myself in the van, and the 
honourable Court in the centre—the rearward being composed of mis- 
chievous boys, who pelted the justice and his famihars with all sorts of 
missiles, nameable and unnameable. So the procession moved, neither 
Stafford nor myself, daring to persuade the crowd to pursue their ven- 
geance no further. The power was in their hands; they were almost 
maddened at a flagrant act of injustice; and vain, if not dangerous, 
would have been any attempt to pacify their ungratified wrath. 

At the door of his house the mob raised three tremendous shouts, re- 
ceived Stafford’s thanks for their unexpected good-will, and then filed off 
through his grounds towards the river, where they fulfilled their menace 
to the letter, by effectually cooling the tyranmical and avaricious qualities 
of Messieurs Stinkham, Burrow, and Nibble. Such is the variability of 
the populace; an opportune word will make them invincible friends, 
and an unreflective one, immitigable enemies, Quick to discern the 
fallibility of their rulers, they avenge without law the infringement of 
their laws, Changeful as the winds, and dreadful in their power as the 
ocean in its wrath, they merit no confidence, for they fulfil no trust. 


H. K, 
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CHARACTER AND POLICY OF THE LATE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 
' Tue conclusion of the article entitled “ Character of the late Czar,” 
stating that “ it is to his courageous good faith in observing the stipulations 
against conquest, that he did not die Master of Constantinople,” induces me 
to trouble you with a few observations on the character of Alexander. 

Unfortunately for the above paragraph, Alexander never neglected an op- 
portunity of despoiling his neighbours when he could do so with impunity. 
His seizure on Finlane , in a time of profound peace, and without the shy htest 
provocation on the part of Sweden; and on several provinces of Persia, 
while at peace with the Schah, need no comment; nay, so profound was his 
dissimulation in the latter case, that he kept his ambassador at the Persian 
court, until his armies were within five days march of the Persian frontier. 
The hours were calculated, I forget what was the pretext (I believe of health) 
of the Russian Ambassador ; but on his audience of leave, he received mag- 
nificent presents, and in return was unbounded in his professions of amity, 
and the friendly dispositions of his Imperial Master; yet he had not regained 
the frontiers of Russia twenty-four hours, before the hostile army of the auto- 
crat entered the Persian provinces. 

As to his personal character, Alexander knew as well the art of dissembling 
as Louis XI. or Ferdinand V. but he did not, like the former, carry about 
him the image of the Virgin, and before he committed an atrocity, kiss it, and 
say “encore ce'le ci ma petile vierge; nor, like the latter, boast that he had 
deceived the French King eight times more than he had accused him of. 
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Alexander, on the contrary, adopted the policy of the Jesuits, he would smile 
on, and give his hand to an enemy, until he saw the moment of vengeance. 
He was never known to forgive an offence, though policy might induce him 
to pardon it. In this respect his character was entircly the reverse of that 
of his brother Constantine, who was rough, brutal, and savage; but his anger 
was that of a moment, and he was willing to atone for his errors. An anec- 
dote, equally honorable to the two brothers, here naturally introduces itself. 
In the Russian army no soldier who is decorated with any order or medal, 
must be struck by an officer, whatever may be his rank. Constantine, in a 
passion, had struck a soldier decorated with the order of St. Wladomir. His 
commanding officer reported it to the Emperor, who ordered a review for 
the next morning, ak told the officer to make a stand directly opposite the 
insulted soldier. Alexander and Constantine walked arm-in-arm along the 
line until the officer halted, when Alexander turning to Constantine, said in 
an imperative tone, which he well knew how to assume when necessary, “ Sir, 
you have violated the discipline of the army, and dishonoured the orders of 
the empire, in striking that soldier. Ask his pardon this instant.” Constan- 
tine not only did this in the frankest and handsomest manner, but going up 
to him, he threw his arms round him, and embraced him; the poor fellow 
burst into tears. Alexander instantly ordered the soldier out of the ranks. 
“ The man who was insulted by my brother, is not sufficiently recompensed 
by an apology—I create you an officer.” Constantine instantly begged that he 
might be attached to his staff, and ever after, the Grand Duke showered acts 
of kindness and honours on him, which were repaid with zeal and gratitude. 

As to Alexander's sense of justice, it always gave way to policy. In the 
campaign of 1813, when Sweden was neutral, and the Crown Prince hesitated 
to join the coalition against his old friend and brother in arms, Alexander 
tried what a bribe would do; he did not offer to restore Finland to Swe- 
den, as the price of her aid. No, he had declared, that Finland was irre- 
vocably become a part of the Russian Empire; but he said, “ if you will 
join us, I will guarantee to you the possession of Norway; and if Denmark 
will not give it up, I will, if necessary, aid you in the conquest of it.’ This 
is the great, the gracious, the virtuous, the religious, Alexander. So nefarious, 
so diabolical an action, needs no comment; it proves the truth of the great 
Frederic’s observation, Qui dit politique dit coquinerie ; whoever says policy 
means knavery ? 

When the war was ended, contrary to the promises he had held out to 
the Poles, he seized on all Poland, and added it as a kingdom to his 


empire. 

Meseader had not in himself the elements of a great man, but he knew 
how to chuse his servants; and showed his skill in daring to intrust 
foreigners, as Pozzo di Borgo and Cao d'Istrix, with the most important func- 
tions. But in nothing was the deep policy of the Russian cabinet displayed 
more, than on the return of the army after the campaign in France. His 
people slaves at home, though no longer so on becoming soldiers, found that 
the peasantry in Western Europe had a political existence, ‘that they were 
not sold with the soil,* that the produce of their labour was their own, &c. 
and spd resolved on imparting these doctrines to their countrymen, which 
would doubtless have te a revolution; but Alexander anticipated them. 
An order of the day was issued, that “ to reward the valcur of the troops who 
had delivered Europe, his Majesty confided to them the protection of the 
frontiers of the empire.’ ' 

Here towns and barracks were built, and the troops highly delighted, until 
they found that a line of demarcation was laid, beyond which they must not 
pass on pain of death ; and that they were as it were in a lazaretto, without 
any hope of seeing their quarantine terminated. 








* By a law of Alexander, slaves are forbidden to be sold; to evade the law, a 
person advertises to lend for instance, his cook, for fifty years, for such a sum, 
Such advertisements are very numerous, in the Russian Journals. 
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As to his religion, iu 1814, he was a complete bigot; he has been seen pros- 
trate flat on the ground, during the harangues of Madame Krudener, whom 
he farcied inspired. 

| could give you many curious and authentic anecdotes, illustrative of the 
character of Alexander: but I fear to tire your readers. 1 therefore conclude 
with examining the first paragraph of this article. 

Alexander we have seen never displayed any “good faith in observing the 
stipulations against conquest,’ and he would long since have marched that 
army to Constantinople, which he was obliged to keep in the field for four 
years, without advancing a step, had he dared to do so; but he knew, that if he 
did it without the consent and against the will of England, he would have a 
war with that power, in which case, the fate of his father awaitedhim. It 
is the exports of Russia to England, of furs, hemp, tallow, iron, &c. in which 
the fortunes of the Russian Nobles consists. A war with England reduces 
them to beggary, and the monarch pays the penalty with his life. It is a well 
known fact, that in 1811, if Alexander had not declared against France, and 
made peace with England, in twenty-four hours the Czar would have been 
no more. It was English influence that saved Constantinople. All your 
readers will recollect the bullying ultimatum, giving only ree ae 6 hours 
for an answer, or war. The grand Vizier communicated with Lord Strang- 
ford, the ultimatum was neither given in twenty-four hours, nor in twenty 
four days; the Russian Envoy informed Alexander of the pretensions of 
Eng'and, and the consequence has been, that for these three years Russia 
has threatened, but dare not stir a step. X. 


THE MONTH. 


“‘ The spring returns, but not to me return 
Those vernal joys my betier days have known,” 
BRUCE. 


Tue distress of the commercial world, which has happened at the very time 
when all hoped, and many said, that it was at an end,—the inexplicability, or 
at least the novelty, of the causes of that distress—the anxiety with which 
the country looked forward to the opening of Parliament—the varied opi- 
nions which, not different parties, but the very same parties, and that at por- 
tions’ of time very near to each other, have expressed, both with regard to 
the nature and causes of the distress, and the means of relieving it—the small 
assistance which the speaking-men of the time have derived from their country- 
men—both those who write to-day so as that which is written may not stand in 
the way of their writing differently upon the same subject to-morrow, and 
those who write for an eternity of oblivion or fame as it may happen—the 
utter impossibility that senators should as a bedy, understand that which is 
incomprehensible to the parties who feel it—the absolute necessity that mem- 
bers, who, before they should again “ cumber the cushions of St. Stephen's,” 
must make their appeal to their constituents, and show the gashes 
which their eloquence had made upon all the ills with which they were 
beset, could refrain from holding forth—the opinions which this necessity 
has put upon reeord—the schemes that have been proposed—the alterations 
which these schemes have undergone—and the approximation that has, in the 
multitude and confusion of records, been made tothe grand and whole- 
some truths “ that the cause and the cure of the evil was both in the people 
themselves ;""—all these considerations have crowded so thickly upon each 
other, and so overshadowed the other doings of the month, that we are con- 
strained to place them foremost—to throw them over the whole body, and 
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armature of society, as a shield, thick, heavy, and impenetrable, as that of the 
son of Telamon. We use the words in their very best—that is, their most ap- 
propriate sense: the Parliament of England is the defence of its constitution 
and liberty. What better emblem can there be of defence than a shield ? 
and what better property can a shicld have than being impenetrable ? 

Such is our opinion of the good sense and discretion of his Majesty's minis. 
ters, that we feel perfectly convinced they would not, could the ond avoided 
it, taken any measures at all for the cure of this distress. ‘Twelve months 
ago they foresaw and foretold, in what all the schemes of rapid fortune- 
making, in which almost everybody was then a believer, wouldend. Though 
perfectly aware that wool and silk, and indigo, and cotton, and steam, and 
mines, and fish, and sea-bathing, and curds and cream, and rail-ways to the 
moon, and balloons to the dog-star, were all in themselves, and to the extent 
to which folks had use for them, the very best possible of all good things: yet 
they were not ignorant of the possibility of converting a very good thing 
into a very bad one, by this mere fact of having too much of it. Thus know- 
ing, and thus giving warning, they grounded a very fine absolvitur against inter- 
ference, if reason, necessity, and utility, had been the only parties with whom they 
had had to deal. But such is the ambition of persons not over qualified for 
the task (indeed the ambition is almost invariably in the reverse ratio of the 
qualifications) to try their hands at law-making, that it really costs an adminis- 
tration a great deal more, both of wisdom and resolution, to make an effectual 
stand against the doing of that which they ought not to do, than it does to 
propound and perform aright all the active duties of their arduous offices. 

Aware that their declaration and warning weuld not defend them against 
projectors within and petitioners without, but that they would be called upon to 
do all sorts of contradictory things, for all contradictory sorts of reasons, they in- 
serted into the Royal Speech, which was delivered by commission at the open- 
ing of Parliament, a very clever and explicit avowal, that some of the causes of 
the distress lay without the reach of parliamentary aid. 

If they had said “ all the causes,” they would not have been very far wrong ; 
because during the time that the foundations of that distress were laying, 
there was nothing taking place either in one way or another that called for 
the interference of the legislature. The distress produced at the peace, 
partly by the changes which have taken place in the application of some 
branches of the national industry, but far more in consequence of the wild 
avidity with which many new trades, which the peace had opened, were over- 
driven, had passed over—the legislature instead of imposing any new burden 
upon the people, had taken off a good deal of the old—the removal of the 
war-drain had made the people better able to bear the public burdens— 
many obstacles which stood in the way of commerce had been removed—the 
course of justice had been made to run more smooth—those violent dissensions 
of party, which had in times less tranquil wasted the time of many, and dis- 
tressed the minds of men, were at an end ;—and in short, if ever there was a 
time when the legislature of England had so conducted itself, as not only to 
produce distress, but absolutely to silence complaint, that time was the two 
or three sessions previous to the opening of the present one. 

Under such circumstances, an admission by his Majesty's ministers, that the 
causes of the distress lay within the reach of Parliament, would have been both 
unwise and untrue. It would have been unwise, because it would have led 
the people to expect that which no legislature could give—a greater degree of 
understanding and prudence to the people themselves; and it would have 
been untrue, because legislative cures can apply only to legis'ative diseases, 
and here was no legislative disease. 

In a country like England, where the sayings of Parliament, and the doings 
of the executive, form so large a portion of everybody’s conversation, 
there is not a more valuable portion of knowledge than that which consists 
in drawing the line between the government and the pcople, and pointing 
out the precise portion and kind of good or of evil that falls to the share 
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of vach party. At the same time, however, there does not appear to be any 
portion of knowledge at which it is so difficult to arrive. During the ca- 
lamity of a war, and especially of a war like the late one, there always 
must be acts of the government which some part of the people can 
blame, with at least a show of reason upon their side; and this being the 
case, there are hundreds of people, who, having no other means of recommend- 
ing themselves to public notice, add continually to this stock, till in the mass 
of unnecessary and unfounded blame, the real blame—the instances in 
which alone if censure fell, it would fall with truth—are lost and confounded ; 
und the people blame them for that in which, were they unsophisticated and 
unled, they would take the whole blame to themselves, and set about con- 
cealing their own error, instead of grumbling away their time at that govern- 
ment which really did not hurt them, and which consequently really cannot 
better them. 

The proper function and business of a government toward the people, 
over which it is set, is to prevent them, as a nation, from injuring, or being 
injured by other nations; and to prevent them, as individuals, from hurting 
each other. Some latitude must, no doubt, be, in both cases, given to the 
word “ hurting,” because hardly any two persons will understand it in the 
same way; but still with this latitude there is little more to add to the theory 
of government. No government can implant natural dispositions in its 
people, or instruct them, or make them either prudent or industrious; and 
for an individual, or a class, to blame the government for that which 
has happened through want of knowledge, prudence, or industry, in the 
class, is just as absurd as it would be in a sluggard to blame the sun for not 
making him get out of bed in the morning; also to call on the government 
to relieve that which had been produced by those errors, would be just as 
wbsurd as it would be in the sluggard to call upon the sun to delay his set- 
ting, in order that the said sluggard might compensate the hours which he 
had lost in the early part of the day. 

Governments, as well as people, are apt to take erroneous views of their 
power and duty in this respect. The false view flatters the vanity of both 
jarties—that of the people, by enabling them to lay the consequences of their 
faults at some other door than their own; and that of the government by 
arming them with powers, which convey at least the idea of great wisdom 
and superiority. But though both parties flatter themselves, the flattering 
unction which the people lay to their souls is by far the most mischievous — 
inasmuch as it meets not with the same check and exposure as that of the 
other party. The Government soon find out that they cannot apply the 
remedy: but the very fact of the people’s complaining to the government, 
instead of examining what they have done amiss themselves, and so trying to 
correct it, plunges them deeper in misery. So ruinous is this, that it would 
absolutely be better for a government to refuse to its people that reliefywhich 
it really can give them, than to listen to their foolish complaints, and at- 
tempt that relief which it cannot give. 

In so far, therefore, as it was declared in the royal speech, that Parliament 
could not relieve the distresses of the commercial world, that speech was 
founded upon the most sound and wholesome principle ; and, in so far as 
government may listen to the clamours either within the wal!s of parliament 
or without, and deviate from the letter or the spirit of that declaration, the 
deviation, to its full extent, will be unwise in principle and unwholesome in 
practice, 

Partly, perhaps, to divert attention from other schemes, and partly from a 
conviction of its utility, the declaration of the inutility of attempting to re- 
move the existing distress, was accompanied by a project for the prevention 
of its recurrence. That project has occupied the attention (at least the prin- 
cipal attention) of both houses, during that portion of the session which 
has gone by; and, in supplement to the oleae that has been evinced in 
them, the saine subject has called into action the pens of one or two gentle- 
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men, who lay claim to no ordinary degree of kunst in such matters’; but, 
notwithstanding all the waste of wisdom, senatorial and unsenatorial, and all 
the good faith and honest intention witn which the parties have gone about 
the extending of it, the subject, like the stone of Sisyphus, appears only to 
have derived a greater impetus for descent from every hitch upwards that has 
been given to it; and if any one will, after reading the books and the 
— have the hardihood to say that he understands the subject better 
a he did before, truly we think he has hardihood enough for saying any 
thing. 

But in our ignorance of the principle and efficiency of the two measures, 
we have forgotten to mention what they are. Well, they are these :—First, 
After a certain period, to prohibit the circulation of bank-notes under five 
— in value; and, secondly, such an enlargement of the Bank of Eng- 

and’s charter as shall enable country banks, not nearer to London than sixty- 
five miles, to have a greater number of partners, if not a greater degree of 
security. 

Now, we admit that everything tending to make paper currency either 
more secure in being paid, or less liable to fluctuation, is very desirable ; but 
we do not know how the proposed measures are to act, so long as the Bank 
of England has such a superiority both in favour and in privilege. In regard 
to over-issues, if the whole banks were upon the same footing, they would be 
complete checks upon each other. li the bank of any district be founded 
_— proper security, (and if it be not so founded, it should not be a bank at 
all), it can never, in its own district, circulate a single note beyond what are 
necessary; because the instant that it did so, the note would be paid to a 
neighbouring banker, who would send it in and demand cash; and if a local 
bank became capricious in its discounts—gave them to anybody for one week 
and to nobody tor the next—then it would lose its customers, anda rival 
would be established. This, however, is not the case with so great, and so 
greatly privileged an establishment as the Bank of England. There is no 
rival either to limit its issues, or to prevent it from being capricious in its 
discounts. Country banks may have failed through want of stability ; but it 
is difficult to know how they can have overpaid. Grant, however, that they 
had, that is not a cause, it is an effvct. Banks cannot force their notes into 
circulation. Before they can circulate even one, there must be a demand for 
it; and if the issue beat any time more than a wholesome state of commerce 
would require, the fault is in the temptation t'at is held out to the bank to 
issue its paper. The interest which country bankers get when their paper is 
not very great—when 1/. notes perhaps not more than 5 per cent., or at the 
most 5}, and they are at least liable to be called upon to pay in cash every 
note they have issued,on the next day after the issue, or on the very day of 
the issue itself. 

From the nature of the country banks’ circulation, it is therefore difficult 
to know how they can at all have been primary causes of the distress ; or how 
they can have been even secondary ones, any further than from the want of 
security; and as the proposed measure does not compe’, but merely allow 
them to have greater security, it is not easy to see what will be the value of 
it. As to the small note part of the business, that is virtually given up in the 
license that is granted to the Bank of England, to continue issuing small notes 
for nine months. 

The people themselves have found out that those means of future preven- 
tion go for nothing as to present cure: they have demanded others; and 
that very demand, together with the returns of imports, which have been laid 
before Parliament, taken in conjunction with what has been expended in 
foreign loans, and wasted upon joint stock bubbles, has thrown a good deal of 
light upon the causes of the distress. Men have come to demand exchequer 
bills upon goods. Why do they not sell the goods ? They cannot find pur- 
chasers. Are the goods bad? No; but the supply far exceeds the demand. 
How comes that ? Why, during the past year they lost and squandered a sum 
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ereater than all the gold that has been coined since sovercighs were thé 
standard; they have imported a supply and a half of every foreign material ; 
in so doing they raised the price; am the world will not consume a half more 
in 1826 than it did ww 1825. Here, we do think, is the mystery ofthe whole 
matter. Suppose an ordinary tradesman, who had a regular business, always 
some money in his possession, and a balance at his banker's, were to lend his 
ready money, purchase double his usual supply of materials, and have them 
worked ups and suppose that the banker, knowing that the balance was 
regularly kept there, should lend it; also, the bills tor the materials would 
become due, the banker would be unable to advance the money, the 
workmen would want their wages, the goods would become unsaleable, and 
the tradesman would have either to go into the Gazette, or struggle 
awhile, by sending them to the pawnbrokers, and then go to the Ga- 
zette after they were squandered. Government have very wisely re- 
fused to play the pawnbrokers in this instance; they have referred the 
parties to the Bank, the Bank has given a similar refusal; and thus the 
wholesome, though secure plan, appears to be the only practicable one,— 
they must struggle through the best way they can in the meantime, and be 
wiser for the future. 

In those branches of commerce, in the laws and regulations of which no 
mater.al alteration has recently been introduced, the suffering parties appear 
to content themselves with those applications for loans in exchequer bills 
upon their goods ; but wherever there has been any alteration, even though 
that alteration may not practically have taken effect, the blame is laid upon 
it : thus the glove trade is ruined by the permission to import French gloves, 
and the silk trade is ruined by the importation (the anticipated importation) 
of foreign silks ; and the parties are petitioning for a renewal of the prohibi- 
tions. It is unpleasant to argue with people when they are in distress; be- 
cause at such a time, they are not in the best condition, either for listening 
to, or ‘or seeing reason ; but really, if they would just take into consideration 
the fact, that in the face of this very threatened importation of the manu- 
factured silk of other countries, they imported nearly double the usual sup- 
ply of materials, while they did not so lower the price, as that the people 
could consume a very great addition, they would find a cause far more 
powerful than that which has aroused their fear, and drawn forth their peti- 
tions. One of those subjects—the petitions of the silkmen—has been weighed 
in the senatorial balance; and the principle of free trade has triumphed. 
Upon the occasion, the reasoning of Mr. Huskisson was splendidly powerful. 
He rose over the cheering house, like some tall light-house over the dark 
waves of a trembling sea. 

Outraces. It is but too frequently the case, that in this country, the word 
“* distress” is followed by the word “ outrage: but the sequence is not so 
close or striking in the present instance, as it has been before. There have, 
indeed, been some disturbances at Norwich, in Statlordshire, and at one or 
two other places ; but they have been comparatively mild in their nature, 
and limited in their effects; and in no instance do they appear to have had 
the least tendency to assume a seditious, or even a political character. 

The only outrage which is worthy of separate and particular notice, has 
been one, not so much against the laws of society, as against the canons of 
decorum ; William Cobbett—the political weathercock of the last quarter of 
a century has, while charitable meetings were being holden for the relief of 
other distressed persons, been fumbling his way, in order to ascertain whether 
he can beg himself into parliament. Whether or not it happened according 
to the couplet, 

“ When stormy weather swells the flood, 
It casts abroad its filth and mud,” 


we do not pretend to say; but the fact is, that this most irregular and many- 
sided of all possible polygons, had a sort of levee in a waggon, or donkey- 
cart, (we are not sure which) in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, some short time bygone. 
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A Norfolk knight-errant of the name of Beevor, not being wanted in the 
*Corum, as we should suppose, made a pilgrimage to London upon the ocea- 
sion, and upon his sign manual, the donkey cart was impressed into the service. 
Around the cart we did not hear that any pockets were picked, not did we 
learn that there was much in them to pick, but there were a few speeches. 
The candidate had, however, more tact than to trust his praises in the hands 
of his constituents; and so he, as best informed upon the point, let them 
know that he was “ the cleverest man,’ and wielded “ the most powertul 
pen” of the day. Now all this may be very true; for, in one sense, the 
“ cleverest man,” is he who is the best runner, and Cobbett, when occasion 
serves, can run like a windmill ; and again, as to “ the most powerful pen,” that 
may, in one sense, mean the pen which belongs to the greatest goose. Leav- 
ing all verbal criticism and conjecture, however, we heartily wish that the 
pence and farthings may be forthcoming ; for really we should wish to see 
Cobbett in Parliament, for much the same reason that the costermonger 
wished to see his ass inthe ranks of the guards—* just to see what figure he 
would cut.”’ 

Literature. The manufacture of books has been in a great measure sus- 
pended during the month, owing to the failure or embarrassment of many of 
the principal houses, and the general apprehension of the whole trade. Of 
the few that have made their appearance, none are of much consequence. 
There is among them a sort of oe compilation, not wholly destitute 
of ineaning, but resembling—the tower of Pisa. 

Forricn Inpications. Most, if not all the powers, may be quoted as 
having indicated “ no variation” during the month; and indeed, the only 
thing, at all connected with foreign affairs, which has excited even a specula- 
tive opinion, is the mission of his Grace of Wellington, to the court of all 
the Russias. At first it was sup , that this mission was merely for. the 
joint pu of condolence and congratulation—condolence, because of the 
tact of Alexander’s demise, and congratulation, because of the consequences. 
It, however, has been confidently said, that the gallant Duke is charged with 
a more important duty—that of protesting, in the name of other powers, 
against the conquest of European Turkey by Russian arms, even though that 
conquest should be nominally for the Greeks. In the event of its happening, 
there needs no conjuror to tell who would be the real lords of the Hellenestic 
states; and if Russia were in possession of these, the whole continent of 
Eu would be at her mercy; and from the one end of it to the other, it 
could not be said that there were any one prince, sovereign, or any one 
people free. The mission is, therefore, a most important one; and one in 
which success will be highly desirable. It might be thought, that the Greeks 
themselves, with the remembrance of the Tartar princes fresh upon them, 
would refuse the assistance of Russia; but the Greeks have never proceeded 
upon any fixed principle. Their leaders have been adventurers, often private 
and piratical aeaben and their fighting has as often been for revenge or 
plunder, as for liberty, even under her most doubtful shape. 
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UNGRATEFUL as the players may think the public, who, when they 
complain of what they faneifully call indignities, or leave the London 
boards full of their wrongs and empty threats, seem to care not one pin 
about either; we must be allowed to say that they themselves are by no 
means strangers to ingratitude. Last month we gave them some good 
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advice, which has been most ungraciously received ; forso we judge from 
the Letter of their organ ** HtsTrRI0,” who, so far from acknowledging 
the obligation due for our disinterested counsel, attacks us with a vitupe- 
rative spirit, and in such language as might do honour to that quarter of 
the metropolis where they sell the best fish, and speak the plainest 
English. Amongst other graceless returns, he abuses us for saying that 
we recollect “ Mr. C. Kemsie no actor.” ‘* What!” he exclaims, 
“‘ must not every man, whatever his trade or profession, have a bezin- 
ning?”? To which we reply—certainly: but what we complain of is, 
that too many of those who have had their beginning, have no ending. 

The present state and condition of the stage, is really so different from 
what it was in its palmy days, that it is impossible to consider it with any 
respect. Seclusion and study form no part of an actor's life—the singer 
is more respectable, for he must devote some time to his profession before 
he can venture on the boards—but the actor, we speak generally, appears 
to leave it all to nature and the prompter. This accounts for the sketchy 
feeble exhibitions of character displayed on the stage—so unlike what any 
man of even forty years of age may remember. Why, old KEMBLE, or 
Cooke, or MunvEN, or BANNISTER performing now, with some we 
could mention, would so alarm them by the force and energy of their 
acting, that they would fly affrighted—blown off the boards like straws. 
The things acted, are perhaps most to blame in this matter after all; for 
it is more an affair of heels now than heads, of body more than mind, 
Salary is everything, and if sinking a grade, passing the shadowy line 
that separates the man from the monkey, pays best, who shall condemn 
him, a leaves off imitating humanity abominably, that he may make 
the ampler provision for his family? Mimicry is the essence of a player 
—no animal so good.a mimic as a monkey, or so amusing—hence the 
success of MazuRIER, his excellent representative. This is no satire on 
the calling, but a heavy impeachment of the economy of managers, who 
squandered away so much treasure on a copy, when they could have had 
a Wilderness of originals for half the money. Strange however, but 
nevertheless true it 1s, that the best mimics are the most indifferent, and 
often the worst actors—and what is the solution of this apparent contra- 
diction? The professed mimic, imitates defects, and deals in violent ca- 
ricature ; while the true actor, who is also a mimic, presents in his imita- 
tion a picture recognized by mankind with all its various lights and 
shades. Individual or personal mimicry is indeed so destructive of 
genuine acting, which hasa wider, a higher, and a nobler object, that every 
performer, with any value for his reputation, renounces the temptation, 
and is constantly cautioned by his best friends to avoid it. But to return 
to the ingratitude of players—*‘ they spurn,’’ as HisTRIO says, ** our 
advice.’ Be it so—we shall throw away no more pearls at present, though 
we have so many of this description to spare, where they are so greatly 
needed and so thanklessly received, This is indeed to be ungrateful to 
their kindest benefactors; but we bear it manfully—better than they 
would, for when did you ever hear of an actor, who did not feclingly 
join in with him in Lear, on his coming to these words : 


« Blow, blow, thou wintry wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As Benerits forgot? ”’ 
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WE oe in our last, of an exchange of es between the old and 
new world, and annotinced' the importation of a Mr. Pexsy from’ America, 


in return, on. the principles of free trade, for our export in the person’ of 
Mr. Kgan. “How the latter may like the Néw World, after his reception 
by the ‘highly civilized natives: of Boston, which’ had -néarly’ sent’ him to 
“‘dnother,’’ ‘and, we may safely presume “ a better world,”* we cannot say, 
having received no dispatches on the subject ; ‘but we are inclined tothink 
that the former, with all his virtue (no amour of his having’ been as yet 
détéected by our moral play-going folks,) ‘wilf not ‘in point of profit be 
much better pleased with the old one. © aoe 
He made his appearance at’ this'theatré on the 25th January; ‘in ‘the 
character of Hamlet, and was welcomed with great ‘courtesy, the atidience 
seeming well disposed ‘* for him and for his tragedy” to grant a’** hear- 
ing patiently.” It was very far from a beaw debdt, but’ it was better than 
we expected, Frequently feeble, bald, and unimpressive, there were 
ai of the a very creditable to him as an actor—possibly a 
igh degree of credit is due to him; but we have’ no'meanss of apportioning 
it properly, as we do not’know exactly when ie‘was caught, We rather 
think, though not from his pronunciation, that he must have been sometime 
ih @ state ‘of civilization, for his attitudes were excellent, and ‘he made a 
good fight of it with Laertes.: His conception may have been theatrically 
right, but it was practically or theatrically wrong:—Having driven KEAN 
away for Sinimdrility, he probably thought that he could not'be too chaste 
—but much must be sacrificed to: effect on the wis Nature may be 
very well in real life (though by no means in such ful moon good society 
as in the back-settlements,) but in the mimic, especially when tragedy is 
to be performed, she must mount—it is‘ conventionally allowed, and ‘to 
insist upon, Bn wing better, is to secure the consequences of being deemed 
tame and flat. Independent of other drawbacks, his features are not at 
his command, and his voice has no depth, or agreeable variety of intona- 
tion, In a word, though respectable, and certainly clever as aspecimen of 
what the transatlantic nursery can do, he ought to have steered clear of 
Hamlet as of a rock, or quicksand. We have Heard that he is an unedu- 
cated man, who left some laborious ‘* calling, for this idle trade.” Now 
Hamlet is, perhaps, the only part in Shakspeare that wont bear such an 
actor, A bump behind, or a bump before, may, with some natural quali- 
fications, do tolerably for a Richard ITT., or a Falstaff’; but “ ’tis not the 
inky cloak,"’ a good memory, and a few studied attitudés merély, ‘that can 
ake endurable the profound moralist, the philosophic scholar, and ‘ac- 
complished gentleman, Ham/et. | . : 
At the termination of the piece, Mr. PEtBy was called for by his 
friends—the noise was so great, that we could not well understand the ob- 
ject,—but, as we guess, it was to wish him his health, and a safe return 
to New York. 7 | 
Several letters have since appeared in the daily papers in praise and 
defence of this gentleman. One in the Morning Chronicle, 28ta Jan. 
signed, J. A, R. was, taken abstractedly, an excellent piece of criticism, 
the rest were the veriest trash, and the whole was judiciously disavowed 
by Mr. Petsy himself. It seems that “ he had much trouble in getting 
leave to appear,’ and then conditionally—play and pay—for he had 
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1002. to deposit, before the managers would let him smell the lamps that 
burnt at his expence. This at least proves that they look to something 
sterling in an actor, before they thrust him on the public. Really this is 
going on very sife ground—we wish Mr. P. had kept his money in his 
pocket, and trod the same path. Another letter writer states ** from very 

authority, thit Mr. P. was not treated with due respect by his brother 
actors.” Mr. WALLACK, it seems, was jealous, though he is assured that 
“he would lose nothing in Mr. PELBy's succeeding.”’ We think so; for 
“if Mr. WaLLack has the interests of Old Drury at heart,” whieh, 
says this writer, ‘he ought to have, being stage-manager,” something 
would be got by repetition, since, in these days, when Chancellors sa 
‘“‘take an order,’ and Receivers reply “ we take nothing else,”’ 100/, 
a night is not to be sneezed at. However, he denies this imputation of 
disrespect, but confesses by +his silence that he is 100/. minus. How is 
this? Can a few degrees of latitude and longitude make such a difference, 
that Jonathan and his help change their value in changing places; and 
that the former must pay for doing that, for which the latter is paid ? The 
devil’s in this, for the black gentleman, his countryman and predecessor, 
performed Hamlet last year with infinite applause—to the great amuse- 
ment of his auditors, and doubtless of himself, for he did it not unprofit- 
ably, nor (being just caught, a real native Bostonian savage) needed 
he the admonition, ‘* be not too tame neither.”’ 

On the 28th January, a new Opera, entitled Malvina was produced at 
this theatre. After the long and successful run of Oscar and Malvina, we 
should have had compassion on poor Ossian, and suffered him to rest ; but 
opera writers have no more bowels than a fiddle—so here, ** with a dif- 
ference,’’ we have the crambe repetita. Ossian, itis true, is as little dis- 
turbed in his slumbers as possible, and were it not for the names, might 
sit it out, without knowing that he had any hand in it. It isa fine showy 
affair, and has two legs to stand on; the music by Mr, T. P. Cooke, 
which is very good, and the scenery, which does honour to the artists, 
The writing is literally nothing, or rather something worse. It consists 
of the humorous and the sublime—in the former, Ruro, (Mr. J. Rus- 
SELL,) was obscured, and Mr. HARLEy in Shilric was never made so 
dull a rogue—it required some skill to bring this buoyant spirit down to 
so low an ebb: the latter, we mean the prose on stilts, had but one im- 
perfection—it was too noisy for acomfoita' le nap. ‘The story as we are 
told is this: —Conlath, (Mr. WALLAcK,) an Irish Chiefiain, having lost 
his wife, Morna, (Miss KELLY) who was borne away from her country 
by one of the family of Fingal, goes in search of her to Scotland. He 
arrives at the castle of Oscar, the son and successor of Fingal, where, 
under the influence of revenge, he engages with Cuthullin, ( Mir. Horn,) 
the Lord of Munster, to assist in the abduction of Malvina, who was be- 
trothed to Oscar. By their joint exertions Ma/vina is carried off ; after 
which Morna, who had been delivered from her ravishers by a te 
from which she was the only survivor, meets her husband, who is the 
means of saving her friend Malvina in theend, Many absurdities to pro- 
duce difficulties and obstructions (a sort of running against time) ter- 
minated at or about the proper hour, with a couple of weddings, when 
all the parties appeared well-disposed to go to bed. 

Miss SrepHENs in Malvina sang delighfully ; and Miss Kewy seized 
the few opportunities presented of acting with a correspondixg effect. 
N.S, VOL, Il. NO. VII. xX 
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Mr. WALLACK is good at this work, and made the most of Conlath ; and 
as after the machinists aud wardrobe keeper, the success of the piece 
wholly depends on the music, Sectch and Insh, Mr. SIncLArR om Mr. 
Horn should not be forgotten. The performers did much, and the show 
will for a time support them. 

We shall here make a single remark. If this, and such as this, of 
which. we have abundance, be what the national theatre calls THE 
Drama, our stage, which is the school or nursery, can produce nothing 
deserving the name and title of actors. The milk throws up the cream 
—such wash can throw up nothing but worthless scum. 


COVENT-GARDEN, 


Wednesday, the Ist Feb. a new afterpiece, entitled ** Vorah, or the Girl 
of Erin,’ was produced at this theatre. The scissors give the following 
plot, and save trouble :— 

Norah, (Miss Gowarp,) is a foundling, who having attracted tle 
notice of one Dennis O'Flynn, (Mr. CONNOR,) is adopted by him, and 
educated as his daughter. Her beaufy and accomplishments attract the 
notice of George Redmand, (Mr. CoopEr,) the nephew of Lord Cas- 
tleton, (Mr. EGERTON,) and the sprig of nobility lays close siege to the 
fair incognita, In consequence of his persecutions she is driven’from her 
place as a servant, and he relinquishes his hopes from his uncle to throw 
himself at her feet. All this looks desperate enough; but the Noble 
Lord happens to have a sister, who had married clandestinely about 
eighteen years before, and lost her husband as Lady Randoiph did; and 
this same sister, the Marchioness Derville, (Miss Lacy,) turns out in 
the end to be the mother of Norah, The lovers, being thus found to be 
cousins, are married without delay ; and these circumstances, with a few 
modifications and embellishments, form the subject of the drama. There 
was, in addition to the characters we have already mentioned, another, 
called Kathleen, which we should not have thought of noticing, but that 
it was eee by Mrs. GLover. It was an attempt to pourtray the 
envy of a jealous domestic, but there was no force in the portrait. 

So far we have it ready cut ; and dry as the piece itself. By this time, 
judging from the reception she received, and her melancholy merits, we 
conjecture that we are speaking of the dead and gone, 


* Dead, 
The empty tribute of some author’s head,” 


and we shall spare our breath, though all the skill, anxiety, and affection- 
ate attention of her mother (Lacy) could not save poor Worah’s. Lord 
Glengall is said to have been the father, which his Lordship, with a pro- 
per respect for character, denies ; and as there is now no question of filia- 
tion to be agitated, the inquiry is not worth pursuing. 

Mr. BRAHAM returned on the 9th of February to these boards, after 
seyen years absence, and appeared as Henry Bertram ; but we could not 
make it convemient to see him, or rather hear him, for few we fancy 
take any great delight in the former. However, we have an enlightened 
friend, a very popular critic, one whom he that runs may read, to assist 
us—we allude to a gentleman who moves very much in the great world, 
that is, with a placard along the Strand, and who sells his sibyl’s lcave 
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at apenny each, On the placard we observed on the day following his 
appearance, this concise, bit profound piece of criticism. *‘ Mr. Bra- 
Ham—cheertng, lanyhing, and hissing.” The style of criticism, though 
written in letters three inches long, is perhaps too short for the million, 
and are words that only sound to the initiated—sull we think that they 
must be pretty intelligible to all men. We may err, but we take the 
learned peripatic and oracular critic to intend to convey this intelligence 
—first the cheering for the return of a favourite singer—then the /aughing 
for his acting, as usual—and thirdly, the Azssing for that so small a man 
should ever have presumed to live with Signora Storace. Since KEAN 
lost his chastity, and the town found it, none but Josephs can be endured 
on the stage. 

A new play, called THe Frencn Liserting, was brought out atthis 
house on the Lith. This is the far-famed piece, which, under the title 
of ** Richelieu,’ was rejected by the deputy licenser; but, in conse- 
quence of the spirited something of Mr. C. Kemble, according to the pa- 
pers, it was suffered to pass. Whether he infused any spirit into the 
work, or subdued the spirit of opposition by certain modifications, we 
cannot say. What was objectionable is merely surmise, but we think that 
without reference to the descendants of the Duke de Richelieu, such plain 
indicia remain as to make conjecture tolerably clear. 

It now appears as ** The French Libertine,’’ and is the production of 
Mr. Howard Payne, the ci-devant Roscius—Roscius, so deemed in Ame- 
rica—** the one-eyed monarch of the blind,” who, finding he could not 
figure decently above stairs, descended to cook provisions for the com- 
pany. It may possibly be remembered that Mr. Payne produced a tra- 
gedy called “ Brutus,” which had its day, nay, we believe, two or three ; 
and certainly deserved even more success, if what we have heard be true. 
A bet was made, and, as we understand won, that there-were not more 
than seventy lines in ** Brutus,’ which could not be pointed out in other 
authors—not the thoughts, but the passages verbatim. Now, we think, 
that a thing so éried and approved, with the old stamp of currency on it, 
should have been more durable; the town, however, is fickle, and the 
Mosaic was then perhaps out of fashion, Leaving this safe species of 
composition, Mr. P. took to arother of the same class—translation— 


‘¢ Beaumarchais’ Muse, a favourite of the nation, 

Now rises like some bishop—by translation. 

Jest, repartee, and stage effect still tease ye, 

With wit made English, aud with French made easy—”’ 


and, as we hear, sends in, with some other smugglers on the French 
coast, in the employ of our managers, a bushel of translations at a time, 
which being well sifted and winnowed, any grain found is preserved ; 
and ‘* The French Libertine” having becn so considered, here it is. 

The story, whichis not without interest, though very deficient in inci- 
dent, is in a nut-shell. Made. Dorival (Mrs. SLOMAN) has been guilty 
of a fuur pas, and is much to be pitied, for it was exceedingly against 
her inclination ; in fact, she was very angry about it, and told the Duke 
de Rougement (Mr. C. KemBLe) that she would do nothing of the sort ; 
but he, the Libertine, having assured her that his heart was broken, her 
generosity was too much for her virtue, and she gave him both her heart 
and body to make amends, She continues to live with her husband, M. 
x 2 
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Dorival, (Mr. Coorer,) who is the best good easy man a woman could 
wish to meet with, till the return of the Duke from a campaign, when a 
renewal of his suit throws her into a horrible state of melancholy dejec- 
tion. If this be virtue, it is of the Spartan sort, for her agitation seems 
centered in one very momentous circumstance in these maiters, namely, 
the fear of being found out. M. Dorival, as we observed, is the most 
unsuspicious of his sex; but, though abounding in kindness, he is the 
least kind, in the way of attention, imaginable to his wife, considering 
her prostrate, deplorable, and lachrymose state throughout the piece ; and 
without cause, as it must appear to him. This strikes us as strange ; but 
a French audience would probably see nothing in it, and consider that if 
M. Dorival suspected, or even knew everything, an every-day practice 
in the best regulated French families, so relieving to the husband, and 
consolatory to the wife, would be the last thing to come into his head as 
the cause of all this fuss. The gross scene, in which the Duke pays 
court to both husband and wife, could only be tolerated (and then in 
France) on this supposition. This leads to many singularly absurd situa- 
tions, which are ingeniously improved by the conduct of the Countess de 
Fleury (Mrs. CHATTERLY) who is enamoured of the Duke. This lady 
seems to be much the greater libertine of the two, with a spice of * the 
cut v’ the adage ;”’ at any rate, the tempter more than tempted, for the 
Duke never seeks her, but she pops in upon him at all seasons, and in all 
places, at home and abroad, in private and in public. In his pursuit of 
Mad. Dorival the Duke is assisted by La Motte (Mr. PowEr) one of his 
sycophants, and checked by the blunt honesty of Dubois, his secretary, 
who, finding Mad. Dorival at the Duke’s, to which place she had been 
conveyed by force, he, as he was luckily going to sup with her husband, 
takes bes home. Unfortunately it rained very hard, and, as he could get 
no coach, she arrives completely wet through, when, most imprudently, 
he and Jannette place her in a chair for a little chat, without any regard to 
her situation. ‘The consequence, as we suppose, is a violent cold and 
fever, which, flying to her head, drives her mad, for having merely time 
to dress herself in white, that she may die decently, she comes on the 
stage, confesses to her husband, accuses the Duke, and expires. The 
Devil does not come bodily forth and carry off the Duke, as he does Don 
Juan, but the Duke assures us that the fiend is very busy with him, and 
professing great remorse, he walks off, to settle the matter with his Sa- 
tanic Majesty in private. 

Melanchal as allthis is, it must not be thought that the piece is with- 
out the relied of wit, though we can at present recollect only one little cor- 
ruscation: Jannette, (MRS. GLovER,) who is Mad. Dorival’s nurse, (ap- 
parently a wet nurse,) hears some one knock very loud at the door, upon 
which she says, with infinite sprightliness, “ It must be somebody accus- 
tomed to make a noise in the world.’”? What management is this, to pos- 
sess such an actress and to smother her under such rubbish ? Of this sort 
is the composition ; but meagre as it 1s in every respect, the piece is not 
without interest, particularly the last act, which was well played, and so 
effective as to secure an unanimous assent to the announcement of a repe- 
tition, The acting was frequently powerful, and deserved a better cue to 
action. 

Mr. C. KemBLE is a very clever performer in many parts, and though 
mistaken in some, he is contemptible in none; but he can never afford to 
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lose sight, or to let us lose sight, of the personal advantages bestowed on 
him by nature. In this play he has designedly, for effect, to change his 
dress three times ; but it is an effect defective, for perfect posture-master as 
he is, attitudes are vain in any man walking in a sack, and he was so 
swelled out and incumbered with drapery as to render all attempts at 
graceful display abortive. In his first, which represented the Duke re- 
turned from the wars, he looked like the clumsy chief of a band of free- 
booters ; and in the second, his green citizen’s garb, he appeared like a fat 
Robin Hood, on a gala day, in the forest, such was the huddle of clothes 
about his stout limbs and broad loins. ‘The third, his white round dress, 
was better, though not suited to the genius of his form, as it now is; but 
here he was seen to most advantage, and may be said to look best in 
his shirt, though it was but a short one. In the representation of cha- 
racter on the stage, truth must concede a little to the ideal, or the precon- 
ceived idea of the spectator, and surely Mr. C, KEMBLE was in apprar- 
ance, at least, as unlike the idea of a French libertine as could well be ima- 
gined. Not thata French :ake may not be fat, and wear all his wardrobe 
ut one time, or be compelled to figure in one three times too big for him, 
but the object before us appeared much more to resemble a heavy liber- 
tine of our own breeding. In the more exalted and impressive parts of 
the character, Mr. C. K. was excellent, which only seemed to shew dis- 
tinctly that the lighter portion, in every sense of the word, might have 
been in better hands. It is-a laborious pleasantry, and we find it difficult 
to conceive so much activity in such bulk and gravity to be voluntary. 
We teel obliged by the exertion, and, indeed, amused, but it is a triste 
plasir. Mr. C. KEMBLE 1s naturally fitted to a higher and more digni- 
fied walk, a path in which Mr. JoNEs must not presume to tread, though 
he could have assisted him here—at least he might have saved Mr. 
POWER some trouble. 

Mrs. SLOMAN isa Miss O’NEIL in miniature, or we should rather say 
in little, always excepting her bustle, as the ladies delicately call it, which, 
if really original, gives her a foundation to which Miss O'NE1L could not 
pretend. There is some slight resemblance to that admirable actress in 
the contour and studied expression of the countenance ; but we apprehend 
that the whole is like the mask in the fable, which wanted nothing but 
the brains—by brains we do not mean anything positively intellectual, but 
that sort of brains which makes a first-rate player. She dresses and 
gulps hysterically at her, but with no pleasing or good effect. These 
were not the charms of Miss O’Nett. We should advise this lady, who is 
not without talent, to abandon imitation, and to erect a fame on her own 
original bottom. 

Mr. Dubois speaks the truth without reserve, and is a very virtuous and 
very sensible gentleman; and Mr. WarbE performed the character as if 
he really liked it. We notice this particularly, because itis so rare to find 
a player fond of the truth. 


Mr. MATHEWS. 


We must speak of Mr. MATHEWS’ entertainment, to commence in 
March, prophetically, and we may venture to prophecy that it will far ex- 
ceed the expectations, and most agreeably gratify the hopes, of the lovers 
of fun and laughter. We say “ exceed the expectations,’’ because this is 
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the eighth exhibition, and contemplating its nature, ard its sole support, 
the most sanguine might reasonably expect a falling off—here, however, 
or our judzment errs, they will find noue; but rather, as we think, tlat 
“« practice has made periect.”’ 

See we came by all this knowledge, may naturslly be inquired, and 
wien known, be very rationally suspected of some slight prejudice. We 
were at a private rehearsal at Mr. M.’s house, after a go d dinner. The 
public will never hear it with this advantage, and it is lucky for our credit 
that we must not go into a detail by anticipation. If we did, we might 
very possibly sp-ak in rapture of the first and second course, when we 
ought to talk of the acts; and when we spoke of the treat, appetite in- 
dulged, rich bits, delicious morsels, desert, and how much the whole wis 
to our taste, it might be suspected that.we were troubled with a confusion 
of ideas. Certainly we saw it with delighted eyes, and our friends will 
perhaps say, saw double, However that may be, we are sure that to a 
certain degree others will see with the same eyes, for we defy any one to 
witness it in sober sadness. 

The songs are not s’ovenly compositions, as heretofore, but written with 
finished neatness, which, with the drollery of the two first acts, are fur- 
nished by the younger MATHEWs—tiie last act, of which we know 
nothing, is by Mr. PEAKR, and he is always a sure card, Having served 
seven years, the apprenticeship is over, and we think it will be perceived, 
for we consider this as Mathews’ master-picce. 


MINOR MATTERS, 


Among t the minor matters, we may with great propriety class the Ita- 
lian Opera, as it is at present conduct d. Unable to support the Crociato, 
they have tried Rosstni’s Donna del Lago, withequal success. Malcolm, 
losing Mad. Vestris, has fallen into the hands of Mad. Corneaa, and 

oor Roderigo is abandoned to Sigr. Torri. It smacks of presumption 
in Mad. CARADORI, to assume the character of Elena, while Mad. de 
BeaGnis is so fresh in our recollec.ion—at any ra‘e she shculd have waited 
till restored to her full powers. Curioni and Porro are singers and 
actors of considerable merit; but the weakness of the cast as a whole, with 
the imperfect execution of the fine chorusses, was sensibly felt, and though 
so polite an assembly is not noisy, very intelligibly expressed. Mr, 
EsEers must look to it, or he will be on his travels,—in search of, we 
hope, a better company, or some one to ma:age his affairs with more 
judgment. 


On Charles's Martyrdom, there was a sort of sacred concert at this 
theatre, under the direction of that worthy and exemplary gentleman, in 
an academy, Mr. Bochsa, which Mr. StNcLair and Miss GRADDON made, 
as a contemporary observes, a work of humiliation and mortification, con- 
sistent with the season. VELLUTI, BELLAMY, and Sapio, distinguished 
themselves as usual. We cannot refrain from remarking on this paragraph 
in the Morning Chronicle,—** Mad. Bonini has conseited to sing at the 
Choral Fund Concert,” that we apprehend there must be some liitle 
error in the expression—for ** has consented,” should not we read, ** is 


hired >”’ 
The ADELPHI will, at Easter, terminate a Tom and Jerry season, in 


hs 
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int of profit; but, at the same time, a season of infinitely better fruit, 
in point of tas‘e and talent. This is the limit in their way. The sacred 
moments of cessation have been devoted tothe holy purposes of exhibiting 
Mr. Henry and his monkies. We have no doubt that they are excellent 
actors, but we have not seen them. ‘The longer interregnum is to be 
occupied by YATEs, who has, with the aid of Mr. Reynolds, prepared an 
entertainment of mimicry, story, and song, which is highly spoken of, 
and cannot fail, in his hands, to be very amusing. 


INCLEDON, the delight of our younger deys, and an honour to English 
song, died on the 11th FeUruary, at Worcester. 


Mr. SERLE has descended to Colonel Mannering, in Guy, which part 
he fills with all its requisites; but if this be the ‘end a'l,”” he might as 
well have remained a term-trotter, or a walking gentleman, betweey the 
‘Temple and Westminster-hall. 


O’KEEFE, who is living at Chichester, received the noble donation of 
his Majesty, with such a sense of gratitude and deep fecling, as to render 
him for a time unab'e to express his ob‘igation. ‘The grace with which 
this favour was conferred, would have been sufficient, had the largess 
been less munificent, to have cheered the heart, and illumined the latter 
days of this ingeaious dramatist. 


Miss F. H. Keury has got into the Wright family—her fame now 
knows no bounds, By the Hexham play bill, announcing this lady as 
Isabella, under the patronage of the Queen’s own, Mr. Manager Wriaut, 
whose family performed all the other parts, assures the Hexham public, 
that her ‘“ extraordinary talents, at their very first development, placed 
her on the pinnacle of excellence ;” and it is by no means wonderful, 
seeing that she is skilled ** to win her friends before her lips are opened.” 
If Miss Ketxy ever leaves the Wricut company, she will find herself 
in the wrong. 


Two new musical infants are, we understand, in full play at the Egyp- 
tian Hall, but we have not yet heard these prodigies ; nor seen the Pact- 
lorama, a new name, as we learn, for an old exhibition. 


Mr. BARTLEY, at the Lyceum, has been giving his astronomical lec- 
tures, and to say nothing of Ais gravity, he is certainly the most purely 
celestial of all those who break the pause and peace of this sacred season 
with “ Lenten entertainments.”’ 


The Diorama, in the Regent’s Park, opened on the 20th with two new 
views, Roslyn Chapel and the City of Rouen, This is, take it altoge- 
ther, their least interesting display of art. The Rouen is a mere flat pic- 
ture, without any of the startling effect of perspective. The rainbow is 
miserable ; and neither in this, nor in the RoslynChapel, is there a single 
figure, brute or human, to give animation to the scene. In the latter 
there are some striking instances of the magic of perspective; and we 
should recommend the proprietors to confine themselves, in future, to 
architectural drawings, as the exclusive merit of this exhibition rests on 
its surprising deceptio visus. 

Miss Love has worn Mad. Vestris’ breeches in Artarerzes. Hither- 
to Love has been principally busy in Chambermaids, &c., but the attempt 
was very creditable to her powers. Still we must say that women are not 
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honoured in the breach. Even when figuratively worn by certain married 
ladies at home, terror is the consequence, and never love, for Miss L.'s 
little brother, wearin: none himself, flies all such association. 


Her late stormy reception 2t Bath seems to indicate that Miss Footr 
is about to tread in the steps of Mr. KEAN, who, purified, is about to re- 
turn to England, that is—the paths of virtue ! Indeed we understand that 
she is outward-bound for America—the land of liberty. According to 
the American papers of the 22d Jan. ** two angels’’ have already de- 
scended on New York (natives of Boston no doubt) which promises well, 
as they are by this time used to * fallen angels.” 


The OraToRIos tave been got up in the usual style of recent times. 
“* Le diable se méle de tout,”’ and with the assistance of the managers of 
these matters, he has mingled himself charmingly with these holy ob- 
servances. Even John Wesley, who imported into his chapel some of 
our most jovial airs, saying, ‘* He did not see why the Devil should have 
all the best tunes,’’ discarded the words; but in our Oratorio, we have 
words and all—and this is called sacred. Away with such a farce, or 
rather something worse. Either the period is sacred, or it is not—if it 
is, as we guess by certain forms and outward signs, it is fit that those who 
make these ordinances should prevent their profanation. 


By a letter in the papers, signed JoHN BRAHAM, we perceive that he 
is very angry at being called a Jew, and thinks, and so do we, that he 
may sing, ** I’m jolly Dick the lamp lighter,” without ever having been 
the cause of any illumination in the whole course of his life. As he 
does not exhibit on the Jews’ harp, and is a good singer, we see no 
reason why he should be objected to on that score, or why we should 
quarrel with him about words, He may sing in the Messiah with our 
free will and approbation; but if he introduce Scotch melodies at this 
season, he not only shews bad taste, but a degree of irreverence that de- 
serves the severest censure. It seems, however, (for he declares) that he 
is no Jew, but a convert to the Protestant faith, So much the worse for 
his case, in the present instance—no good Protestant wou!d so mix up the 
sacred and profane. For our part, much as we wish for the conversion 
of the Jews, we do not like converts, for we have no dependence on them. 
** One good turn” (and this is a very good one, if honest) they may think, 
when occasion suits, ** deserves another,”’ and about they go. This has 
been too commonly the case; and the convert, as SHERIDAN szys of his 
little pie-bald Jew, ‘‘ stands like the blank leaf between the Old and New 
Testament, belonging to neither,”’ but ready, as it may be expedient, to 
turn over either way. Besides, we do not very well comprehend how 
a Jew can ever become a perfect Christian. Mr. BraHamM may 
resume the fore-letter of his name, and say, ‘* I am Abraham, the 


Protestant ;”’ but that is not all—however we don't understand these 
things, 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Seldom had the public expectation 
been roused to a higher pitch than at 
the approaching commencement of the 
present Session of Parliament. The 
Legislature was lovked up to, and very 
naturally, as the grand organ of relief 
in the existing difficulties of the com- 
mercial world, the first night's pro- 
ceedings were, we believe, universally 
unsatisfactory ; they seemed to cast a 
damp upon the hopes of the nation ; for 
Ministers, it was evident, were unac- 
quainted with the full extent of the 
pressure, or with the best mode of 
ensuring its early and permanent re- 
moval, Inthe House of Lords, an Ad- 
dress to the Throne, in reply to the 
Royal Speech, was moved by Lord 
Verulam, and seconded by Lord Shef- 
field; in the Commons, a similar Ad- 
dress was moved by Mr. S. Wortley, 
aud seconded by Mr. Green. In the 
Peers, the Earl of Liverpool gave inti- 
mation of two measures; first, the 
gradually cailing in of the one and two 
pound notes, and supplying ther place 
with metallic currency ; secondly, an 
abridgment of the privileges of the 
Bank of England, by which chartered 
banking establishments, with more than 
six partners each, might be allowed at 
a distance greater than sixty-five miles 
from the metropolis; the Bank of Eng- 
land, however, to be permitted to esta- 
blish branch banks in different parts 
of the country. In pursuance of these 
views (to which, as farasthe Bauk of 
England was concerned, the consent 
of that establishment had been obtain- 
ed) resolutions were svon afterwards 
introduced, proposed, and agreed to, 
to the following effect :— 

1. ** That all Promissory Notes 
payable to bearer on demand, issued by 
licensed bankers in England, or by the 
Bank of England, for any sum less than 
5/. bearing a date previous to the 5th 
of February, 1826, or which may have 
been stamped previously to that day, 
shall and may continue to be issued, 
re-issued, and circulated, until the 5th 
day of April, 1829, and no longer. 

2. “That it is expedient to make 
provision by law for preventing the 
issuing, re-issuing, or circulating, in 
England, of promissory notes, or un- 
dertakings in writing, payable to the 
bearer on demand, by licensed bankers 
or Banking Companies, for any sum 
Jess than 5/., other than such as may 


have been is<ued, dated, or stamped 
previously to the Sth day of February, 
1826, 

3. “ That the provisions of any Act 
or Acts of Parliament now ia force re- 
lating to the charter for the Bank of 
England, whereby the number of part- 
ners of which any bank or banking 
companies may consist is limited to 
six, be altered and amended, so far as 
they may effect the establishment of 
any such banks or banking compa- 
nies situated at a distance not less than 
sixty -five miles from London,” 

In contemplation of these resolutions, 
the first of which, it will be observed, 
restricted the issue of small notes 
after the Sthof February, Ministers had 
judged it expedient to prohibit, without 
the authority of Parliament, the issuing 
of any further stamps for small country 
notes. The object of this prohibition 
was to prevent the bankers from sup- 
plying themselves with large quaati- 
ties of stamps for notes of a date pre- 
vious to the 5th of February, and there- 
by unduly increasing their issues. Lis- 
tening, however, rather to the voice of 
practical men out of doors, than to 
the reasonings actually employed with- 
in the walls of St. Stephen’s, it was 
found necessary té6 modify the plan iu 
favoar of the Bank of England, or, 
more correctly, ia favour of the public 
at large, The difficulty, if not the 
utter impracticability, of immediately 
furnishing such a supply of metallic 
currency, a8 would supersede the ne- 
cessity of a further issue of small notes 
was forcibly seen and felt. It was 
therefore thought advisable to intro- 
duce another resolution (February 17) 
the object of which is to enable the 
Bank of England to assist the country 
bankers, by making issues of one and 
two-pound notes along with gold, until 
the 10th of October next. From that 
period the Bank will not be allowed to 
issue any more new small notes; but 
small notes already issued will be suf- 
fered to continue in circulation until 
the month of April, 1829, which is the 
final period fixed for the Bank of Eng- 
land and the country banks to with- 
draw their sinall issues altogether from 
circulation. This determination, in 
favour of the extended issues of the 
Bank of England, had the most salu- 
tary effect upon the funds, and infused 
new life throughout the country. On 
the 15th of the month, the three per 
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cent, consols were as low as 74); on 
the I8ih, the day after the resolution 
had beeu agreed to, they rose to 74) ; 
and on the 2:th they got up to 7. 
Ja accordance with the resolutious, 
bills are, at this time (Leb. 23) ia pro- 
yress through Parliament 

The eminent hcuse of Messrs. B. A. 
Goldschmidt suspended its payments, to 
an immen-e amount, on the l4th of Feb- 
ruary ; and, within a week afterwards, 
the banking establishment of Sir J. Per. 
ring and Co, Corrhill, was also obliged 
tostop. Our home trade is at this time 
suffering g.eatly ; more, in fact, from 
a deficieucy of the local circulating me- 
dium, consequent on the stoppage of 
country banks, than from any other 
cause. The Yorkshire houses dealing 
in woolleus, the Scotch and Manchester 
houses dealing in calicoes, and the 
Irish houses dealing in linens, are tho:e 
which feel the severest pressure. Go- 
verument, however, has not judged it 
necessary to comply with an applic.rtion 
from the commercial interest, of an ad- 
vance of five millions by way of loan, 
Theonly relief that they have afforded is, 
that of throwing two millions of money 
into circulation, by procuring the Bank 
of England to buy up Exchequer bills 
to that amount. Hopes, howeve., are 
entertained, that the Bank of England 
will advance ove or two millions, on 
property. 

In consequence of the war in India, 
and of the necessity of an increasing 
protection of our trade in different parts 
of the world, an advance is this )ear 
imade in the Navy Estimates from last 
year's amount, 5,849, 1191, 10 6,135, 6041. 

Amongst the important papers laid 
before Parliament, since the commence- 
ment of the session, are three conven. 
tions for opening and facilitating the 
maritime intercourse bet ween the United 
Kingdom and Forcign states: Ist, a 
Treaty of Commerce between Britain 
and France, for equalising the duties 
chargeable upon the vessels of both 
kingdoms respectively, conveying mer- 
chandise directly between the ports of 
each, aud upon the goods exported and 
imported, whether in French or British 
merchantmen ; 2nudly, a Convention of 
Awity, Commerce, and Navigation with 
the Republic of Colombia ; 3diy, the 
Convention of Commerce with the Han- 
seatlc Republic, mentioned in our View 
of Pablic Affairs for January. It is 
deserving of remark, however, that 
although two additional articles have 
Heeu annexed to our treaty with 
France for a freedom of intercourse on 
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behalf of the merchant vessels of each 
power with the colonies of the other, 
the posses:ious of our Fast ludia Com- 
pany excepted-—by which an advan- 
tage has been ceded to French eom- 
merce, far beyoud that which the mer- 
chauts of Britain derive from the equal- 
isation—an Ordovance has been is- 
sued by the French Government, which 
prevents the introduction into France 
of the produce of our colonies in Bri- 
ti-h ships, or even the introduction of 
colonial produce iu Freuch ships clear- 
ing out of ports of the British domi- 
nions in Europe. The products of 
other countries of Europe cannot be 
imported into France ia British vessels, 
except from the ports of the United 
Kingdom. 

The treaties with the Government 
of Brazil, mentioned in our last, have 
been sent back to Rio di Janiero, for 
the purpose of receiving some impor- 
taut mudifications, previously to their 
being ratified by the British Govern- 
ment, 

The Senate, which is a componeut 
part of the treaty-making poser in the 
government of the United States, has 
refused its assent to the conveution 
which had been entered into between 
England and America, for the final abo- 
lition of the Slave ‘Trade. 

Nothing of importance has yet been 
done in Parliament respecting Ire- 
land. ‘The Earl of Liverpool has stated, 
that the alteration in the mode of col- 
lecting the tithes adopted in that coun- 
try had been attended by the most be- 
ueficial results ; but with regard to the 
measure of education, he could not 
speak in unqualified terms of its suc- 
ce 8. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington 
has left England on a special mission 
to the Court of St. Petersburgh; not 
only, as it is supposed, to congratulate 
the new Emperor on his accession to 
the throne, but to negociate some spe- 
cific arrangements respecting the af- 
fairs of Greece, The Duke of Devon- 
shire, it is said, will proceed to St. 
Petersburgh, as the represenfative of 
his Britannic Majesty, at the approach. 
ing coronation of the Emperor Nicholas, 

Opiniovs vary as to whether Parlia- 
meut will be dissolved at Easier or not 
till the middle of the summer. 

THR COLONI+S. 

We are led to understand, by intelli- 
gence from Madras, to the 16th of Oc- 
tober, that, on the application of the 
Burinese King, an armistice had been 
concluded ; and that a negociation for 
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peace was to commence between Sir 
Archibald Campbell and the first minis- 
ter of the Court of Ava, at a village five. 
aud-twenty miles above Prome. Oa the 
2ud of Ociober, our army was well pro- 
visioued, but the sickness continued 
very severe. 

Bombay papers to the Isth of Sep- 
tember, announce the invasion of 
Cutch, by a formidable tribe, or collec- 
tion of freebooters, described as Pin- 
darrees. ‘The statements on this point 
are very loose, but the news a:pears to 
have excited great alarm ia the coun. 
try. 

Ou the 6th and 13th of December, a 
long debate took place in the House of 
Assembly, Jamaca, on the proposed 
Slave Ev.dence Bil: on the Litter day, 
on the second reading, the bill was lost 
by 24 against 13 votes. 

EURGPEAN 8TATFS. 

‘The French chambers were opened on 
the 3ist of January, by a speech from 
the king, of the most satisfactory na- 
ture. Its leading feature, which, how- 
ever, has called forth in formidable 
array the whole opposition press of the 
country, is the abolition of the mad 
revolutionary laws for the perpetual 
subdivision of property. Villele, the 
minister, on opening his budget of f{i- 
nance, states an cxcese of income over 
expenditure for the last year, of 
3,515,169 francs. The saving in the 
year 1825, is calculated at 25,678,066 
francs, which is to be employed in the 
remissiou of taxes. 

At the opening of the session for the 
States of the kingdom of Hanover, his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
in the character of Viceroy, stated the 
produce of the taxes to be in general 
satisfactory, and held out‘a hope that 
at no very distant period,a permanent 
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diminution cf the ameunt would be 
eflected. 

‘The conspiracy in Russia, continues 
tv excite much attenticn on the conti- 
nent. Nearly 2000 mi itary -officers 
are said to be uncer arrest, in conse- 
quence of the affairs of the 26th of 
December. Names are on the liat of 
the accused, which belong to the most 
illustrious families of thestate. Serious 
upprehensious are entertained ofa war 
between Russia and jhe Portuguese ; 10 
prevent which the utmost efforts of the 
British government will unquestionably 
be exerted. The commercial treaty 
between Russia and Sweden, which 
was to expire on the Ist day of the 
present year, has been declared, by the 
Emperor Nicholas, and the King of 
Sweden, to remain in force pro tem- 
pore. 

Report states that the government of 
Algiers has declared war against Spain. 

Intelligence from Batavia to the 26:h 
of September, represents the Dutch 
Generals, Geen and Kock, as in the field 
with a force of 8000 nen, of whom 2000 
were regulars, It does not appear that 
any decided victory had been gained 
over the Javanese, though they are 
said to have been beaten iv all quarters. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

The Brazilian government issued a 
formal declaration of war against the 
United Provinces of Rio de lafPiata, 
on the 10th of December.—The official 
newspaper of Rio di Janiero claims a 
victory for the Brazilian troops in the 
province of Rio Grande, where Colonel 
Beuto Gonzalves, at the head of 800 
men, is said to have attacked and de- 
feated Ribera, who had under hima 
force of 2000, with the loss of nearly 
100), in killed and prisoners, 


-_———— ——— 


DecempeR 10. Declaration of war 
made by the Brazilian Government 
against the United Provinces of the 
River Plata. 

16, The Russian Senate de- 
creed a Colossal Statue to the Memory 
of the late Emperor, inscribed simpl,, 
‘* Russia to Alexander |.” 

24. A fire at Charlston, in 
America; between twenty ond thirty 
houses burnt, and property to the 
amount of 70,000 or 80,0001, 

Jaxuarny 3. A fire at Constanti- 
nople, in which 1000 shops and 15°0 
houses were destrvyed. A loss occur- 
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ing thereby to the Christians of 15,000 
piastres. 





12. A letter from Rome an- 
nounces the arrival of Plenipotentiaries 
from Mexico, to procure the estublish- 
ment of a Patriarch in Mexico, the no- 
minati n of an Apostolic Vicar, anda 
definitive arrangement of the bishoprice 
there. : 
15. Installation of a new 
Council of State at Madrid, by Ferdi- 
nand Vil. 

-——— 18. General Assembly of the 
Roinan Catholic Bishops in Dublin. 

— 23. The States of Hanover 
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opened by a speech from the Duke of 
Cambridge. 

January 21. Arrival of the Prince 
of Orange at St. Petersburgh. 
27. Grand Masonic Festival 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, in hoavur 
of the birth-day of the Duke of Sussex. 
The Marquess of Hastings in the 
Chair. 








28. The London Gazette 
contained the unprecedented number 
of sixty bankrupts, aud six declarations 
of insolvency. 

31. A dinner given by the 
Lord Mayor to the Duke of York and 
his Majesty's Ministers, 

—. Meeting of the English 
Catholic Association at the Crown and 
Anchor, The Earl of Arundel in the 
Chair. 











—. Opening of the Session 
of the French Cuambers. 

Fermruary 2. Opening of the Se- 
venth Session of the British Imperial 
Parliament. 





—. Grand Catholic Din- 
ner, at Dublin. Lord Gormanston, 
President ; Lord Killeen, Vice Presi- 
dent, 


oe 





3. Meeting of a Court of 
Proprietors of the Bank of Eugland, to 
take into consideration certain import- 
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ant communications which had recently 
taken place between the Board of Di- 
rectors and bis Mujesty’s Ministers. 

4. Incledon, the singer, died 
at Worcester. 

7. Seven waggon loads of 
bullion, almost twenty-eight tons of 
gold and silver, delivered at the Bank 
of England from South America. 

— The Duke of Wellington 
embarked at Gravesend, on a diploma- 
tic mission to the Court of St. Peters- 
burgh. 














8 A Meeting held in the 

open air, Lincola’s Inn Fields, at which 

Sir Thomas Beevor, Bart. presided, for 

the purpose of raising a subscription to. 
procure Cobbet’s return to Parliament. 

16. Failure of the eminent 

house of Messrs. B. A. Goldschmidt 

and Company; debts said to be 

1,200,000/,; assets only 800,000/, 

18. Death of Mr. A. Gold- 

schmidt, of the house of Messrs. Gold- 

schmidt and Co. 

Meeiing of the Royal Col- 

lege of Surgeons, at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, for the purpose of enquiring 

into, and devising the best means of 
redressing certain grievances alleged 

to operate upon the corporation. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Royal Society of Literature.—At 
the first general meeting of the Royal 
Society of Literature, at the Society's 
Chambers in Parliament-street, held in 
pursuance of its charter of incorpora- 
tion, on the 15th of February; the 
Hon. G. Agar Ellis in the Chair. The 
following elections were made : — 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury, President, in 
virtue of the charter. 

Exiecrep., —Vice Presidents—His Grace the 
Duke of Newcastle, the Most Noble the Mar- 
quess of Lansdown, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Clarendon, the Right Rev. Lord Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, the Right Hon. Lord Bexley, 
the Right Hon, Charles York, the Honourable 
George Agar Ellis, Sir James Mackintosh, the 
Venerable Archdeacon Vares, the Reverend 
George Richards, D. D. 

Councit.—Lord Kenyon, the Right Hon. 
Sir Gore Ousely, Bart.; the Reverend H. H. 
Baber, (Librarian); Robert Bradstreet, Esq. ; 
John Caley, Esq.; the Rev. Richard Catter- 
molt, (Secretary); the Rev. George D'Oyley, 
p.v.; William Hamilton, Esq.; Prince Hoare, 
Esq. ; William Jacob, Esq.; Wiliam Jordan, 
Keq.; A. E. Impey, Esq. (Treasurer); Wil- 
liam Martinheake, Esq.: John Nash, Esq. ; 
Lewis Petit Hayes, Esq. ; Wim. Tooke, Esu. 

Orrickus.—Archibald Elijah Impey, Esq. 
(Treasurer): Richard Blanshard, Esq. and 
David Pelleck, Esq. (Auditors); the Rev. Henry 


Harvey Baber, (Librarian) , the Rev. Richard 
Cattermole, (Secretary); the Rev. ilenry A. 
Delafite, (Foreign Secretary); Mr. Thomas 
Paull, (Accountant and Collector.) 


Composition of the Atmosphere.— Mr. 
Dalton states that there is a variation 
in the quality of oxygen in the atmos- 
phere of about 0°45 per cent. The 
greatest quantity was found on the Sth 
of January, 1825, when the wind was 
north-east, and the barometer 30-9 
inches; the wind was moderate after 
threedays calm and gentle frost. The 
atmosphere then contained 21-15 per 
cent. of oxygen, while, in its general 
state, it yields only 20°7 or 20°8 per 
cent, 

Nature of Flame.— A series of ex- 
periments have been made by Mr. Da- 
vies, of Manchester, which tend to 
confirm the opinion offered by Mr. 
Sym, a few years ago, respecting the 
nature of flame. From these researches 
it appears that it is the surface alone 
of the flame of a candle that is lumin- 
ous, the central portion being obscure. 
Mr. Davies also proves that there is no 
oxygen in the central part of the flame ; 
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for, in this part, phosphorus and sul- 
phur melted readily, but would not in- 
flame while immersed iu it. These in- 
flammable bodies took fire when the 
surface of the flame was blown against 
them, so that they received a supply of 
oxygen ; but ceased to burn the mo- 
ment they were again suffered to be 
wholly within the central mass of the 
flame. 

Influence of Light on Comdustion.— 
There is a general opinion that the di- 
rect action of the rays of the sun dimi- 
nishes the combustion of a common 
fire; and, with a view to put it to the 
test of experiment, Dr. M‘Keever in- 
stituted a set of experiments on the ac- 
tual state of combustion of well-known 
bodies in different circumstances, It 
appears, from these trials, that the 
quantity of wax taper consumed in 
broad sunshine in the.open air is less 
than that consumed in a darkened 
room, in the proportion of 10 to 11, 
When the experiment was tried witha 
common mould candle, an inch in length 
was consumed in 59 minutes, in strong 
sunshine, temperature 80° ; in 56 mi- 
nutes, in a darkened room, temperature 
68° ; and in 57} minutes in ordinary 
day light, temperature 68°. brilliant 
moonlight had no sen-ible effect on tlie 
rate of combustion. Other trials were 
made to ascertain the etfect of the dif- 
ferent coloured rays of the prismatic 
spectrum on combustion, and it was 
found to proceed most rapidly in the 
verge of the violet ray. The times of 
consuming the same length of taper in 
the different portions of the spectium 
were as under :— 

Min, Sec. 


In the red ray - 8 0 
Green ray : 8 20 
Violet ray : 8 39 


Verge of the violet ray 8 57 

The common opinion is, therefore, 
correct ; but the difference is not so 
considerable as might be expected. 

Salads.—Washing salads for three 
or four minutes in sea or salt water is 
recommended as an effectual means of 
getting rid of all insecis. Vegetables 
of every kind ought to be so cleansed, 
and afterwards washed in the usual 
way in fresh water. 

FRANCE. 

‘Royalist Monuments.—His Majesty 
Charles X. recently subscribed 2,000 
francs for the monument erecting to 
the memory of Larochejacquelin, Le- 
sune, and Donisson. 

Longevity.—Pierre Huet, the oldest 
soldier in the French service, died 


lately at the Hotel des Invalides, He 
had reached the extraordinary period 
of 119 years; and since the inaugura- 
cion of the statue of Louis XIV., had 
enjoyed a pension of 300 francs per 
annum from the city of Paris. 

Human Monster.— At the Academy 
of Sciences, on the 7th of January, M. 
Geoffry Saint-Hilaire presented a hu- 
man monster, which had just been dis- 
covered in a collection of animal mum- 
mies, forming part of a magnificent 
cabinet of antiquities recently import- 
ed from Egypt by that able artiat and 
learned antiquary, M. Passalacqua. 
This monster belongs to the class 
known by the name of amencephalous, 
characterised by the complete priva- 
tion of the brain and spinal marrow ; 
and is exceedingly interesting, first, as 
contradic:ing the doctrine of the Car- 
tesian philosopher, that thought is ge- 
nerated in the brain; and, secondly, is 
opposed to the more recent theory of 
the origin of the nerves in the cerebral 
or vertebral pulp 

ITALY. 

Pompeii.—A fresco painting, cisco- 
vered at Pompeii, represents Vesuvius 
in asiate of eruption, emitting flames 
and torrents of lava ; religious proces- 
sions are seen at the foot of the moun- 
tain; Cape Misenum, and the city of 
Neapolis, are perfectly distinguished 
in the distance. Vesuvius must have 
since become much lower; for, in the 
painting, it is of extraordinary height, 
It is evident that the mountain Somma 
has been formed by subsequent erup- 
tions, as there is no appearance of it ia 
the picture. 

Property, Probabilities of Human 
Life, §c.— At a Sitting of the French 
Academy of Sciences, in the moth of 
January, M. Dureau de la Malle pre- 
sented a model of the Property Tables 
of the Ancient Romans, during the long 
period which elapsed from Servius Tul- 
lius to Justinian. This model, which 
comprehends all the details of the an- 
cient authors, is divided into three 
parts, which are arranged in great 
order, and which relate in various ways 
to the condition of the father of every 
family, to that of the family itself, and 
to the value of its property. M. de 
la Malle also presented a table of great 
interest, shewing the probabilities of 
human life at different ages among 
the Romans. The following is a copy 
of it: — 

Table of the Probabilities of Human 

Life, calculated by Domitius Ulpia- 

nus, Prime Minister to Alexander 
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Severus, and extracted from Emilius 
Macer. 
Age. Probable Future Life. 
From 0 to 20 years.......... 30 years 
BO cc BBecccce cooce. 0228 
25 20 DDiccccccccccvcsee De 
BO fe Be ccccvcccscccces®B 
BD 20 4D... cccccvccccee QU 
4D 2 o WBDeccccccccccccce 18 
45 20. Wesrecccccccvccsesld 
BO 2. DGecccccccccesccee Y 
$0.26 BDicccccccccee cee F 
GO .. 6B. 2002. ccccevesce © 
M. de la Malle says, that this table 
was formed from the property tables, 
the registers of birth, puberty, man- 
hood, death, age, sex, discases, &c., 
which were kept by the Romans with 
the greatest exic vess, fiom the time 
of Servius Tullius to that of Justinian. 
Ulpianus fixes thirty years as the mean 
duration of human life during that 
period. It is extraordiuary that the 
chances of life detailed in the above 
table are precisely those which the 
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registers of mortality iu the city of Flo. 
rence exhibit iu the present day. 
SWITZERLAAD. 

Effect cf 1 o’son upon Veg: tubles.— 
M.F. Marcet, of Geneva, has lately pub- 
lished the result of some curious expe- 
timents respecting the eficct of beth 
mineral aud vegetable poisons upon 
the system of vegetables. From the 
whole of his experiments, he couciudes, 
Ist. ‘That metallic poisons act upon 
vegetables nearly as they do upon ani- 
mals. They appear to be absorbed and 
carried into diferent parts of the 
plants, altering and destroying the 
vessels by their corrosive powers, 
gdly. ‘hat vegetable poisons, expecial- 
ly those which have been proved to 
destroy animais by their action upon 
the nervous system, also cause the 
death of plants. Whence he infers. 
that there exist in the latter a system 
of organs, which is affected by poisons 
nearly as the nervous sysiem of ani- 
mals. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PREss, &c. 


Aunals of the House of Brunswick, 
by Sir Andrew Halliday, M.D. 2 vols. 
royal Svo. illustrated with an engraving 
from Mr. Chantry’s bust of his precent 
Majesty, by Reynolds, and thirteen 
beautifully engraved portraits of the 
most distinguished heroes of the Bruns- 
wick race, from effigies and paintings, 
by some of the great masters of the 
early ages. 

In one vol. 8vo. A Practical View of 
the Present State of Slavery in the 
West Indies: or, an Examination of 
Mr. Stephen's “ Slavery of the British 
West India Colonies ;” containing more 
particularly an Account of the actual 
Condition of the Negroes in Jamaica, 
with Observations on the Decresse of 
the Slaves since the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade,and on the probable Effects 
of Legislative Emancipation. Also a 
few Strictures on the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and on the Pamphie:s of Mr. 
Cooper and Mr. Bickell. By Alexander 
Barclay, lately, and for twenty-one 
years, resident in Jamaica. 

A System of Natural Philosophy, 
comprehending Mechanics in Theory 
and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. Member of the Geological and 
Astronomical Societies, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy, Anderson's Insti- 
tution, and Author of a “‘ Dictionary of 
Chemistry,” &c. &c.—To be published 
in Monthly Parts, and completed in two 
vols,8vo. illustrated with 30 engravings, 


The fourteenth edition (newly and 
considerably enlarged by the Author) 
of Keeper’s Travels in search of his 
Master, (a little book which, as the 
many editions already printed of it 


“evince, enjoys much popularity with 


young readers) -is on the eve of publi- 
cation, to meet inquirers a: the Eastcr 
holidays. Among the well-known 
leading features, is its tendency to en- 
courage a spirit of kindness toward the 
animal creation, free, however, from 
that morbid sensibility, and impracti- 
cable, and even censurable, rigour of 
system, which can only i. jure the cause, 
as we hear it pleaded by some of its 
zealous and well-meaning advocates. 

By the Author of “The Journal of 
an Exile,” “Recollections of a Pedcs- 
triavu,” to contain a further variety of 
those characteristic narratives of fo- 
reigu domestic history, which distin- 
guish his former work. ‘Lhree vols. 
post Svo. 

Richelicu; or, the Broken Heart, an 
Historical Tale, in one volume 8vo, 

In 3 vols. royal 18mo. The Dramatic 
Works, and other Pieces, of Samuel 
Foote, Esq. surnamed the English Aris- 
tophanes. With Critical Remarks on 
each Play, a few Explanatory Notes, 
and an Essay on the Life, Genius, and 
writings of Foote. By John Bee, Esq. 
author of “ A Dictionary of the Chace,” 
“ The Turf,’ &c. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs and Poetical Remains of 
the late Jane Taylor. By Isaac Tay- 
lor, jun, 2 vols. 12mo. Is. Second 
Edition. 

Memoirs of Madame de Genlis, vols. 
7 and8. 16s. boards. 

Woolrych’s Life of Coke, 8vo. 9x. 6d. 
boards. 

Alexander I. Emperor of Russia ; or 
a Sketch of his Lite, and the most im- 
portant Eveuts of his Reign. By H. 
E. Lloyd, Esq. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

EDUCATION, 

A new Greek and Latin English 
Lexicon, principally on the Greek and 
German Lexicon of Schneider. By 
James Dounegan, M.D. 1 vol. medium 
Svo. Il. Lis. Gd. 

A Sketch cf Modern and Ancient 
Geography, for the Use of Schools, 
By Samuel Butler, D.D. F.R.S. New 
edition. 1] vol. Svo. 99. boards 

A Chronology of Ancient History. 
By Mrs. Sherwood. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

Edwards’s Eton Latin G:ammar. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 


Infantine Knowledge. 18mo. 3s, 
boards. 

Rival Crusoes. 12mo. 4s. 6d. half- 
bound. 

The Animal Museum. 12mo, 8s, 


half bound. 

True Stories from English History. 

12mo. 7s. Od. boards. 
FINE ARTS. 

Costume of Shakspeare’s Tragedy of 
Othello, and Comedy of the Merchant 
of Venice, selected and arranged from 
the best authorities, expressly for the 
proprietors of the Theatre Royal Co- 
vent Garden; with Biographical, Cri- 
tical, and Explanatory Notices. By J. 
R. Planché. The Figures executed 
on Stone, by G. Scharf. 12mo. 9s. 

Disquisitions on the Painted Greek 
Vases, und their probable connexion 
with the Shows of the Eleusinian and 
other Mysteries. By James Christie, 
a Member of the Society of Dilettanti. 

HISTORY. 

An Historical Outline of the Greek 
Revolution, with Remarks on the 
present State of Affairs in that Coun- 
try. By W. M. Leake, late Lieut.- 
Col. in the Royal Artillery. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

History of the United States. Svo. 
12s. boards, 

Parliamentary History and Review 
of the Session of 1825. Royal 8vo. 
1!. 10s. boards. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary 


Debates, 
vol. XIIL. 


Royal 8vo. Il, 11s, 6d. bds. 


LAW. 

Kennedy ’s New Bankrupt Act. 12mo. 
3s. boards. 

Archbold s King’s Bench Practice. 
2 vo's. 12mo. 11, 4s. boards, 

Biackstone's Commentaries, by Chitty, 
4 vols. 8vo. 31. 13s. 6d. boards. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Forsyth’s Medical Dictionary. Fools- 
cap Svo. 15s. boards. 

Dewes on the Medical Treatment of 
Children. S8vo. 14s. boards. 

MiSCELLANFOUS. 

The Dutch Salmagundi of M. Paul 
Van Hemert. Translated by Lewis 
Jackson. 4s. boards. 

Lessons on Criticism, to William 
Roscoe, Fsq. F.R.S., and to a Quar. 
terly Reviewer. By the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles, A.M. Svo. 7. boards, 

Emtape; or a Collection of Me- 
morials, inscribed to the Memory of 
Good and Faithful Servants. | vol. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. hoards. 

A Collection of the most interesting 
Trials prior to the Revolution of 1688 ; 
reviewed aad illustrated by Samuel 


March Phillips, Esq. 2 vols, 8vo. 
il. 8s. boards. 
Blayuey on Life Assurance, Svo. 


9s, boards, 

Bradford's Select Works. 
boards. 

Oxford Calendar for 1826. 
6s. boards. 

Dr. Scott’s Works, 6 vols. 8vo, 
21. 98. boards. 


12mo. 48, 


12mo. 


Corbet on the Elective Franchise. 
Svo. 16s. boards. 
Fosbrooke’s Tourist’s Grammar. 


12mo. 7s. boards. 

Beaufri on Cold, by Glendenning. 
8vo, 10s. 6d, boards, 

Jackson's Rook-keeping, 8vo. 5s.bds. 

Phillips's Golden Rules of Sovial 
Philosophy, Royal 12mo, 10<. 6d, bds, 

Traditions and Recollections, Do- 
mestic, Clerical, and Literary, &c. &c, 
By the Rev. R. Polwhele. 2 vols. vo, 
ll. 5s. boards. 

Nicholson's Carpenter, Joiner, and 
Builder's Companion,and Book of Lines. 
Paris I. and II. new edition, S8vo. 2s, 
each, illustrated by numerous diagrams. 

A new Map of the Burmese Empire, 
constructed from a Drawing in the 
Surveyor-General's Office, Culcutta, 
and from the Authentic Documents ; 
with a Glossary of Native Geographi- 
cal Terms, and a Table of Estimated 
Road-distances betwecn the principal 
places in the Empire, &c. &e. By Jas, 
Wyld, Geographer to the King. 
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320 ECCLESIASTICAL 


NOVELS AND TALES. 

The Story of Isabel; by the Author 
of “ The Favourite of Nature,” &c. &c. 
3 vols. I2mo. 24s. boards 

German Popular Stories , illustrated 
by George Cruikshank. Vol. Il. 7s. 

The Convent. By the Author of 
‘¢ The Two Rectors.’ lémo. 10s, 6d. 
boards. 

Biambletye House; or, Cavaliers 
and Roundheads: a Novel By one 
of the Authors of the Rejected Ad- 
dresses. 3 vols, 

Gertrude de Wart ; or, Fidelity until 
Death. Translated from the German 
of Appenzeller, Svo. 6s. boards. 

Granby ; a Novel. 3 vols. post Svo. 
11. 8s. 6d. boards. New Edition. 

The Last Man; a Romance. By the 
Author of “ Frankenstein.’ §$ vols. 

Is this Religion? or, a Page from 
the Book of the World, By the Au- 
thor of “ May you Like it.” Svo. 7s. 

Adventures cf a Young Rifleman in 
the French and English Armies, jur- 
ing the War in Spain and Portugal, 
from 1806 to 1816. Written by Him- 
self. Small Svo. 9s. Gd. 


PORTRY. 

Epistles toa Friend in Town; Gol- 
conda’s Féte, &c. By Chandos Leigh. 
12mo. 7s. boards, 

Devotional Verses, founded on, and 
illustrative of Select Texts of Scripture, 
}2mo. 6s. 6d. 

The Fourth Volume of Mr. Rose's 
Translation of Orlando Furloso. Post 
Svo. Os. 6d. 


POLITICS. 
Milford's Observations on Country 
Bankers. 8vo.2s sewed. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


The Rev. H. UU. Rogers. LL.B. tothe 
Rectory of Pille, Somersetshire, vice 
the Rev. W. Langdon. 

The Rev. R. C. Phelips, M.A. to the 
Vicarage of Moutacute, vice the Rev. 
W. Langdon. 

The Rev. H. O. Cleaver, M.A. to the 
Perpetual Curacy of Hawkhurst, Kent. 

The Rev. S, Forster, D.D. Rector of 
Shotley, to the Vicarage of Rushmere, 
Suffolk. 

The Rev. B. Bagshawe, B A. to the 
Rectory of Eign, Derby, vice the Hon. 
and Rev. R. J. Eden. 

The Rev. E. Vincent, M.A. to the 
Vicarage of Chirkson, Wilts, vice the 
Rev. S. Clarke. 

The Very Rev. C, A. Moysey, D.D. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


An Attempt to Explain from Facts 
the Effects of the Issues of the Bank 
of England upon its own Interests, 
Public Credit, and Country Banks. 
By Robert Mushet. Svo. Gs. boards. 

Considerations on the State of the 
Currency. By Thos. Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 
Svo. 6s, boards. 

SCIENCE. 

Shaw’s Zoology. Vol. XIII. 2 parts, 
Svo. 21. l2s Gd. 

Parts 4 and 5 of Dr. Jamieson’s New 
Dictionary of Mechanical Science, il- 
lustrated by numerous Engravings. 4to, 
ds. 

THEOLOGY. 

Letters on the Church, By an Epis- 
copalian. | vol. Svo. 7s, boards. 

Practical Lectures on the Story of 
Joseph and his Brethren. By the Rey. 
William Bullock. 12mo. 5s. boards, 

Essays on the Universal Analogy 
between the Natural and Spiritual 
Worlds. By the Author of “ Memoirs 
ofa Deist.” 1 vol. Svo. 8s. boards. 

The Papal Power; or, au Historical 
Essay on the Temporal Power of the 
Popes. 2 vols, Svo. 2's, boards. 

Burder’s Lectures on Religion. Sve. 
12s. boards. 

Dick’s Philosophy .of Religion. 
12mo. 9s. boards. 

Fuller’s Hints to Ministers and 
Churches. 1]@mo. 4s, 6d. boards. 

Thompson on the Psalms, 2 vols. 
12mo. 10s. boards. 

Bishop Butler’s Works, 2 vols. 8vo. 
15s, 6d. boards. 

Pridiam’s Family Lectures, 2 vols. 
12mo. 12s. boards. 

Six Months in the West Indies in 
1825. Post Svo. 9s. 6d. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Archdeacon of Bath, to the Prebend or 
Canoury of Combe, in the Cathedral of 
Wells. 

The Rev. A. Foster, B.A. to the 
Vicarage of Winscombe, Somersetshire. 

The Rev. G. Johnson, M.A, to the 
Rectory of Hinton Bluet, Somerseitsh. 

The Rev. J. Poore, D.D. to the Vicar- 
age of Raynham, Kent, vice the Hon. 
and Rev. Gerard Noel. 

The Rev. J. Hallward, of Ridley- 
parsonage, Kent, to the Rectory of 
East Thorp, Essex. 

The Rev. H. Pepys, B,D. Rector of 
Fspden and Moreton, to the Prebend 
of Barton David, in the Cathedral of 
Wells. 

The Rev. R. Wileor AB. to the 
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Rectory of Askwelthorpe, with Wren- 
ingham-cum Nayland, anuexed, Nor- 
folk. 

The Rev. T. Singleton, Rector of 
Elsdon, Northumberland, to the Arch- 
deacoury of Northumberland, vice the 
Rev. Dr. Bowyer. 

The Rev. T. Allies, M.A. to the 
Rectory of Wormiagham, Gloucester- 
shire. 


The Rev. H. Dashwood, to the Rec- 
tory of Halton, 

The Kev. J. Percival, M.A. to the 
Ministry of Oxford Chapel, St. Mary- 
le-bune, vice the Rev. Dr. Edridge. 

The Rev. W. Birch; M.A. to the 
Vicarage of Burford, Oxfordshire. 

The Rev. J. Lyun, to the Vicarage of 


Newcastle. 





GAZETTE APPOINTMENTS. 


The King has appointed Field Mar- 
shal his Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
K.G. to bear his Majesty’s congratula- 
tions fo the Emperor of Russia, on his 
Imperial Majesty's accession to the 
Throne. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Fane, 
K C.B. to be G.C, of the said Most Hon, 
Military Order. 

Frederick William Hamilton, Esq. to 
be Page of Honour to his Majesty iu 
Ordinary, vice W.C. Burton, Esq. pro- 
moted. 

The Hon. R. Gordon, Secretary to 
his Majesty’s Embassy to the Court of 
Vienna, to be his Majesty’s Envoy Ex- 
traordinary, and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Emperor of Brazil. 

A. Aston, Esq. to be Secretary to his 
Majesty’s Legation to the Brazils, 

E. M. Ward, Esq. late Secretary at 
the Court of St. Petersburgh, to be Se- 


cretary tohis Majesty’s Embassy at the 
Court of Vienna. 


His Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to elect the Most Noble Charles, 
Duke of Dorset, a Knight of the Gar- 
ter. 

Henry Beard, Esq. to be Lieutenant 
Governor of the Colony of Berbice. 

W. Courtenay, Esq. to be Clerk As- 
sistant of the Parliament, vice H. 
Cooper, Esq. resigned. 

His Majesty has graciously permit- 
ted the 32d Reg. of Foot to bear on its 
colours and appointments, in addition 
to any other badges or devices which 
may have heretofore been granted to 
the Regiment, the words, ‘‘ Roleia,” 
“ Vimiera,” “ Pyrenees,” and ‘‘ Orthes,” 
in commemoration of its distinguished 
services at Roleia, Aug. 17, 1808; at 
Vimiera, Aug. 21, 1808; in the Pyre- 
nees, July and Aug. 1813; and at 
Orthes, Feb. 27, 1814. 

Major General Sir Patrick Ross 
K.C B. to be Governor of the island of 
Antigua, 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS IN AND NEAR LONDON, 


BIRTHS. 

Of Sons.| The Lady of J, Carwood, 
Esq . Barrister—Lady Elcho—The lady 
of F. Buring, Esq.—The lady of G. 
Arbuthnot, Esq.—The tady of G. Lee, 
Esq, jun.— The lady of J. Colquhoun, 
Esq.—The lady of H. 8. Montagu, Esq. 
—The Marchioness of Tweeddale— 
Lady Louisa Duacombe —The lady of 
Sir F. Sykes, Bart.—The lady of the 
Hon, James Stewart. 

Of Daughters.) The lady of J. Leni- 
gan, Esq. of Castle Fogerty—Lady 
Mary Ross—The lady of Dr. Lushing- 
ton, M.P.—The lady of J. Bayley, 
Esq.—Lady Granville Somerset—The 
lady of the Rev. T. Gooch—The lady 
of Sir J. Radcliffe, Bart.—Lady Caro- 
line Lascelles—The Right Hon: Lady 
Petre—The lady of Col. Carey—-The 
lady of P. St. Leger Grenfell, Esq. M.P. 

VOL. Il. NO. VII. N.S, 


MARRIED. 

At St. James’s Church, H. B. Tre- 
vanion, Esq. to Georgivna Augusta, 
eldest daughter of G. Leigh, Esq. and 
Niece of the late Lord Byron—At St. 
Margaret's, Westminster, C. Stephen- 
son, Esq. M.D. to Catherine, daughter 
of J. Abington, Esq. of Dean’s-yard, 
and of Esher—-The Rev. A. C. Law- 
rence, to Emily Mary, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late G. F. Hatton, Esq. of 
Eastwell Park, Kent—At Chelsea, A. 
Miller, Esq. to Margaret, youngest 
daughter of the late W. Wardrop, Esq. 
Secretary to the Bank of Scotland, 
Edinburgh—G. Smith, Esq. to Han- 
nah, daughter of the late J. Carter, 
Esq. and Niece to the celebrated Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carter —Sir Augustus Henni- 
ker, to the Hon. ‘Misé Elizabeth 
Henniker, fourth daughter of Lord and 


———, 


i 
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{adv Hennikete—The Right Hon. the 

Earl of Clare, to the Hon. Miss Burrel, 

daughter of Lord and Lady Gwydir. 
DEATHS, 

At Camberwell, aged 63, Apsley 
Pellat, Esq.— Julia Louisa, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. E. Luard—Aged 70, 
Dr. W. Ruddiman—Aged 62, Captain 
J. H. Akers—Iin Portman-square, J. 
Wilkinson, Esq.—Aged 78, Catherine, 
widow of T, Forbes, Esq. of Clifton— 
In Somerset-street, Portman-square, 
aged 71, Mrs. H. S. Willetts—At Lam- 
beth, aged 84, J. Hoare, Esq.—Aged 56, 
Anne, wife of J. Bankes, Esq. of Ber- 
ners-street— In Arundel-street, aged 
30, the Rev. J. 8. Rawlinson, B.C.L.— 
Aged 93, J. Farrer, Esq.—The Hon, 
aud Rev, Francis Kuollis—Capt. Jokn 
White—In Manchester-square, aged 
71, C. Mills, Esq. M.P. for Warwick— 
In Portman-square, the Countess Dow- 
ager of Harcourt, relict of George Si- 
mon, Earl of Harcourt, and sister of 
Lord Vernon—The Rev, J. Hyatt—At 
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Chelsea, aged 42, Capt. R. Grant—At 
Bayswater, aged 21, Robert, son of 
Major Gen. Dighton—-Mrs. Hussey, re- 
lict of J. Hussey, Esq, aged 84—Aged 
94, Elizabeth, widow of W. Harrison, 
inventor of chronometers—In Gros- 
venor-street, the Hon. Miss Allen, 
daughter of the late, and sister to the 
present Viscount Allen—J. Campbell, 
Esq. Accountant General of the Court 
of Chancery, aged 75—Wm. Asilin, 
Esq. aged 77, late of Cranford—The 
Countess of Cardigan, aged 55—Sir Ed- 
mund Antrobus, Bart.—The Archdea- 
con of Northumberland—Aged 68, the 
Rev. J. Townshend, founder of the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb Chil- 
dren of the Poor—Aged 66, Mr. John 
Turnbull, formerly of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Service, and author 
of a Voyage Round the World—At 
Stamford-hill, J. Stonard, Esq. aged 
8i—In Doctors’ Commons, aged 73, M. 
Swabey, Esq. D.C.L.—lo Park-strect, 
Grosvenor.square, Major Wood. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, ABROAD. 


BIRTHS. 

The Empress of Brazil, of a son—At 
Rotterdam, the lady of Theodore J. 
Buschman, Esq. of a daughter-—At 
Hamburgh, the lady of J. A. Romer, 
Esq. of a son—At Nantes, the lady of 
R. M‘Intosh, Esq. his Majesty’s Vice 
Consul, of a son. 

MARRIED. 

At Calcutta, Capt. G. M. Greville, 
Nephew to the late Earl of Warwick, 
to Miss Pearson, eldest daughter of the 
Advocate Genera! of Bengal. 

DIED. 

At Prome, in the kingdom of Ava, 
Capt. H. Parsons—At Boston, D. 
Hinchley, Esq. aged 57—At Lindan, 
L. Constance, Esq. aged 78 ; Elizabeth 
Meyer, sister of the late Dr. Meyer— 
At Calcutta, Capt. Borrowes, Aide-de- 
Camp to Gen. the Hon. Sir E. Paget, 
K.T.S.—At Mahatee, near Arracan, 
aged 23, Capt. Randall, of the Madras 


Natire Infantry—At Leipzig, aged 23, 
Annette, wife of G. L. Preusser, Esq. 
and daughter of John Wehrtmann, Esq. 
of Hamburgh— At Benares, in the East 
Indies, aged 19, Frances Isabella, 
youngest daughter of R. Richardson, 
Esq. commercial resident of Commer- 
colly, Bengal—At Fontainebleau, Dr. 
Gilder, aged 64—The Chevalier D. 
Giovanni Danero, Captain General in 
the Royal Navy of Naples, aged 102— 
On his way from Canno to Madras 
Capt. J.G. Proby—At Florence, Wm. 
Slade, Esq. R.M.—At Montreal, Jer- 
sey, the widow of Lieut Col. Bruyeres 
—At the Hotel des Invalides, Paris, 
Pierre Huet, aged 119—In Russia 
Count Nicholas Romanzoff— At Gene» 
va, Mons. J. T. Rousseau, the last sur” 
viving member of the family. of J. J- 
Rousseau--—At Moscow, Count Ros- 
topchin, who commemorized that city 
on the invasion of Buonaparte. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES : 
WITH BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


MaAnaixp.}—C. Parnett, Esq. of Stratton 
Park, High Sheriff for the county, to Elizabeth, 
filed daughter of P. Payne, Esq. of Knuston- 

Alls 


Dirp.]—Mrs. Crawley, relict of the late J. 
Crawley, Esq. of Stockwood—At Sundon, T. 
Wilson, Ksq. 


BERKSHIRE. 
January 26, a general annual meeting 
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of the Proprietors of the Reading Lite- 
rary lustitution, was held at the coun- 
cil chamber.— Au ewe belonging to Mr, 
W. Beattie of Brocknell, has yeaned 
two very large lambs, one of which has 
two heads, four eyes, one ear on 
each outside of the heads, and one ia 
the centre, where the two heads form 
a union 

Biatus.J—The lady of W. Bowles, Esq. of 
Pitzharris-house, of a son—At the Vicarage, 
Sonning, the lady of the Rev. G. EK. Howman, 
of a daughter--At Basildon Park, the lady of 
Sir F. Sykes, Bart. of a son, 

Mararen.|—R, Hopkins, Esq. of Tidmarsh 
House, to Caroline, daughter of C. Morell, Esq. 
of Wallingford. 

Diner. J—At Reading, aged 82, Mrs. B. H. 
Baker—At Binfield, the lady of L. A. David- 
son, Esq.—At Reading, J. Briscoe, Esq. aged 
82—Mary, relict of the late W. Shaw, Esq. of 
Inglewood House—At Reading, Mrs. Trant, 
relict of D.M. Trant, Esq. and grand-daughter 
of the late Right Hon. Viscount Bellew. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Wy- 
combe, was held in the town-hall, for 
the purpose of petitioning Parliament 
for the melioration and final abolition of 
Negro Slavery. —The fine Gothie build- 
ing, the Church of Newport Pagnel, is 
now undergoing the operation of prop- 
ping, it having lately been discovered 
that the south side is 20 inches out of 
its parallel.— An ewe sheep, belonging 
to Mr. J. Prentice of Astcott, has 
brought forth five lambs, all of which 
are alive and doing well.—On the Ist 
of January, there were living at New- 
port Pagnel, 12 persons, whose united 
ages amounted to 1000 years: one of 
them has died in each ensuing week 
since the commencement of the year, 
leaving six, whose united ages amount 
10 505 years. 

Dien.J—Aged 93. J. Farmer, Esq.—Aged 73, 
M. Swabey, Esq. D.C.L. of Langley Marish. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Birarns.]—At Newnham, Mrs. Bennison, of 
three children, two girls and a bov, all of whom 
are living—At Bottisham Hall, the lady of G, 
Jenyns, Kseq of a son. 

Mararen, }—At Chatteris, the Rev. B. G, 
Blaekden, to Mary, daughter of the late R, 
Denny, Esq. 

Drev.)—At Dullingham House, Newmarket, 
Honetta, Dowager Viscountess Gormanstown, 
relict of Lieut, Gen, Jeaffreson—At Isleham, 
the Rev. J. B. Isaacson—Aged 21, 8. Eyre, 
Esq. scholar of St. John’s College—Aged 73, 
J. Fryer, Esq. of Chatteris. 

CHESHIRE, 

February 5th, owing to the careless- 
ness of the keepers, a Leopard madc its 
escape from a collection of wild beasts 
exhibiting at Mold, near Chester, and, 
rushing through one of the streets, fas- 
tened upon a youth, one side of whose 
face it completely devoured before the 
animal could be secured. 


yY 


Bintus.}—At Tettenhall, the lady of U. Cor- 
bett, Esq. of a daughter—The lady of W. Han. 
mer, Esq. of adaughter—At Lwellenham Hall, 
the lady of M. Warren, Esq. of a son and heir. 

Maratsp.]—The Rev. J. N. Franee, to Eli. 
vabeth, second daughter of R. Davies, Esq, ot 
Belle Vue—At Berkenheal, J. Nadin, Esq. to 
Miss Winnifred Royle, of Cheadle, 

Dien. J—At Chester, Elizabeth, lady of P. 
Kemble, Esq.—At Coldfield Hall, William, son 
of K. J. Lloyd, Esq 

CORNWALL 

Jan, 31, a meeting at the Guildhall, 
Penzance, for the purpose of forming 
an Anti Slavery Society, and of peti- 
tioning Parliament for the gradual 
emancipation of slaves. 

Bieras.]—At Penrice House, the lady of 
J.S. Sawle, E-q. of a son—At Truro, the lady 
of Capt. Ferris, RN. of a son—At Helston, 
the lady of W. Trevennen, Esq. of a daughter 
—The lady of E. Pearer, Esq. of a son, 

Mankniep. }—S. Borlase, of Castle Hornoek, 
Exq. to Caroline, youngest daughter of the late 
W. Wymond, of Beardon, Esq. 

Diep. )]—At Truro, Charles, eldest son of J, 
Carpenter, Esq. of Moditonham—At Heavitree, 
Mary, relict of the Rey, C. Mayson, D.D.—The 
Rev. T. Caeriyon, M.A. Rector of St. Mary's 
Truro, and Vicar of Probus. 


DERBYSHIRE, 

Birta,|—At Stubbin Edge, the lady of W. 
Milnes, Esq. of a son, 

Marniep.|—The Rev. B.G. Blockden, Rec- 
tor of Thorp, to Mary, eldest danghter of the 
late R. Denny, Esq. of St. Ives, Hunts, 

Diep. J—At the Pastures, near Derby, B. 
Heatheote, Fsq.—Mary, relict of Sir BE. Every, 
Bart. and laly of A. Moseley, Eaq. of Park 
Hill—At Pinxton, the Rev. P. Wilson—At 
Westgate, the Rev. J. Parsons, M.4. many 
years Rector of Cardingbam—Margaret, relict 
of the Rev. S Hay, of Ockbrook, aged 44—At 
Mansfield Woodhouse, Harriet, wife of Capt. 
Milner, R.N. 


DEVONSHIRE, 

Feb. 8, Mr. Kekewich was elected 
M.P. for the city of Exeter, in the room 
of Mr. Courtenay.—The new line of 
road between Bradford and Torrine- 
ton is now on the eve of completion, 
embracing the most beautiful and pic- 
turesque scenery in the county of De- 
von, 

Birtus.J—At Wodleigh Rectory, the lady 
of the Rev. R. Edmonds, of a daughter—At 
Witheridge, the lady of W. Comins, Esq. of a 
son—At Southemlay Place, the lady of Dr. 
Miiler, of a daughter—At Exeter, the lady of 
H. ©. Sanneman, Esq. 10th Royal Hussars, 

Manrrigp.}—Capt. W. Fletcher, RN. to 
Elizabeth, second daughter of J. L. Luscombe, 
Esq. of Coombe Royal—At Exeter, B, Gurney, 
Esq. to Harriet, fourth daughter of T. Shiles, 
Es. 

Diep.J—At the Vicarage, Sidmouth, aged 70, 
Mrs. Jenkins, widow of the late Rev. W. Jen- 
kine—At Chudleigh, W. Pidsley, E«q. A.B.— 
At Barnstaple, aged 9], H. Beavis, Esq. Lieut. 
Col. Commandant of the North Devon Militia 
—At Barnstaple, aged 90, J. Dennis, Esq. , 


DORSETSHIRE. 
Feb. 16, H. Bankes, elected at Dor- 
chester M.P. for the county. 
Bratus.]|—The lady of the Rev. J. C, Col- 
lons, of a daughter—At Weymouth, the lady of 
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TAeut. Col. Steward, of a son—At Weymouth, 
the lady of Capt. 8. B. Decker, RN. of a son. 
Diep.—At Weymou b, Louisa, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir J. C. Hippisley, Bart. 
At West Hale, Sherborne, John, youngest -on 
of Lieut. Col. King—At Cerne Abbas, aged 92, 
Catherine, relict of the Kev. S. Bersew. 


DURHAM. 

Jan. 27, a numerous meeting of the 
inhabitants of Durham, at the Town 
Hall, convened by the Mayor, to consi- 
der the propriety of presenting a peti- 
tion to Parliament for the mitigation, 
and extinction, at the earliest and safest 
period, of slavery. 

os Houghton-le-Spring, the lady 
of G. Robinson, Esq. of a son and heir—The 
lady of the Rev. J, Miller, of a daughter. 

Aganinn.}—At Rishop Wearmoutb, J. J. 
Bulman, sweeten. Esq. to Caroline, young 
en of G. Robinson, Esq. of Hendon 


ae. 

Diev.}—At Hurworth, aged 79, Mrs. Addi- 
son—At the College, the Rev. R. G. Bowyer, 
L.L.B. Prebendary of the Cathedral, Archdea- 
con of Northumberland, and Viear of North- 
allerton—At Eder, Anna Sophia, only daughter 
of R. Markham, Esq. 

ESSEX, 

Biatus.}—At Reltenden, the lady of the 

ev, J. S. Dandridge, of a son—At Colchester, 
the lady of J. L. Ratton, Esq. of a daughter— 
The lady of W, P. Osborne, Esq. of Colchester 
—The lady of F. Baring, Esq. of a son. 

Maraiep.}—At Saling, Captain Harnage, 
R.N, to Caroline, youngest daughter of the late 
B, Goodrich, Esq. of Saling-grove—At Wal- 
thamstow, the Rey. G. R. Gray, B.A. to Eliza, 
second daughter of W.'T. Robinson, Esq.—The 
Rey. H. A. Browne, of Stowe Marles, to Eliza 
Gretton, youngest daughter of the Rev. J. 
Dennis, Vicar of White Notley—At Great 
Baddow, 8. Veasey, Esq. to » third 
daughter of the late W. Urquhart, Esq. 

Digp.}—At Belchamp Hal!, aged 81, the 
Rev. S. Raymond, b,.L.8.—At North-hill, 
Colchester, aged 88, P. B, Scale, Esq.—Aved 
73, J. Oldham, Esq. of Foxearth Hall—At East 
Hill, the daughter of the Rev. C. Norman, of 
Manningtree. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Feb. 6, annua! meeting of the Glou- 
eestershire True Blue Club. 

Biataus.j|—At Cheltenham, the lady of Dr. 
Cannon, of a daughter—At Berkeley, the lady 
of J. H. Strapnell, Esq. of a daughter. 

Manrrikep.}—At Salperton, Lieut. Col. H. 
Beech, to Jane Henrietta, eldest daughter of 
J. Browne, Esq. of Salperton House—At Chel- 
tenham, Major W. Pearce, of Staverton House, 
to Rhoda, second daughter of the late T. 
Prothero, Esq. of Ush Mount—At Cheltenham, 
Capt. C. » to Frances, third daughter of 
the late W. Edwards, Esq. 

Dirto.]—Mary, eldest daughter of J. Reed, 
Bsq. of New Court, Newent—At Cheltenham, 

&7, Mrs. Ann Travell—At Fairford, J. 

uret, Esq. aged 78—At Willersiey, Jane, 

relict of the Rev. W. Scott, aged 69—At the 

Vv . and Rev. PF. 

Knollis, neumbent of that parish upwards of 

fifty years—At Curran House, Cheltenham, 
the enly son of the late Capt. Macleod, E.1.C. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Biatzs. t Hiaten Ampner, the lady of 

the Rev. H. cure bed geet Caroli 
a . 





eee A} as Seemenpnan, Rev. J 
a ~ @. 
Michell, B.A. to Jenny bieauor, (Mest daugb- 
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ter of the late T. Ball, Esq. of Armagh—at 
Yately, F. Glover, Esq. to Mary, youngest 
daugbter of J. Broughton, Esq. of Blackwater 
—B. Kingston, Ksq. of Demerara, to Alicia, 
eldest daughter of J. Saunders, Esq. of Downes 
Honse, Eling. 

Diep.}—At Lymington, C, St. Barbe, Esq. 
aged 86—Ayed 82, Mr. T. Billinge, proprietor 
of the silk mills at Twyford—At Portsmouth, 
aged 77, the Rev. G. Cuthbert, A.M. Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the King, Prebend and Sub- 
dean of Yor, and Rector of Shaw-cum-Don.- 
nington, Berks.—Aged 56, the Rev. T. Hart, 
M.A. Rector of Ringwood—At Otterbourne, 
the Rey. J. Scott, Rector of Weston. super- 
Mare, and of Lainston—At Southampton, Jane, 
widow of 5. Orr, Esq. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Dirp.}]—At his seat, Belmont, aged 70, John 
Matthews, Esq. late M.P. for this county—At 
Ergin Gate, the Rev. T. Williams—At Wallace 
Cottage, the daughter of J. W. R. Hall, Esq.— 
At Hereford, aged 15, Emily, third daughter of 
Dr. Whitfield. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Feb. 8, a meeting of the inhabitants 
of Hertford, at the Shire Hall, to peti- 
tion Parliament for the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery. 

Brntus.}—At the Fyrthe, near Welwyn, the 
lady of Sir C. Cuyler, Bart. of a son and heir. 

Maraikp.}—-H. H. Peard, Esq, to Elizabeth, 
— daughter of G. Cathrow, Esq. of Hoddes- 

on, 


Diep.J—Aged 26, Anna Maria, fourth 
daughter of T. Oxenham, Esq. of Wellwyn— 
At Cheshunt, Frances, wife of 8. Key, Esq. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 
Biata.j}—At St. Ives, the lady of T. E. 
Fisher, Esq. of a daughter. 
Mararkp,J—C, J. Thompson, Esq. to Har- 
riet, daughterof B. Kenriok, Esq.'of Alwalton. 
Dirr.}—At St. Neots, aged 64, S. Allvey, 
Esq. M.D. 


KENT. 

An officer of the garrison at Dover 
undertook to run from the top of the 
Grand Shaft to the bottom in thirty se- 
conds, which he accomplished within 
the time.-- A poor woman at Tunbridge 
has been delivered of a child, strangely 
disfigured ; its head and face strongly 
resembled a camel’s, the eyes nearly at 
the top of the head, the nose and mouth 
greatly resembling that animal, and a 
large protuberance at the back of the 
neck. It is at present in the posses- 
sion of a medical gentleman. 


Bratn, }—At Canterbury, the lady of the Rev. 
W. Bariow, of a son. 

Maaarep.}—At Dover, F. M‘Allum, Esq. to 
Laura, third daughter of H. Bell, Esq.—At 


4ireenwich, Lieut. Wm. Reynolds, to Charlotte 


Warren, eldest daughter of J. F. L. Jeanneret, 
Esq. of Maize Hill—At Canterbury, H. Bed- 
ford, . to Eliza, widow of Capt. H. W. 
Hore, R.N.—At Hayes, Lord Dunally, to the 
Hon. Emily Maude, youngest sister of Viscount 
Hawarden—The Rev. H. Dickenson, to Mary, 
only daughter of the late P. Wynne, of Eltham, 


a 

1ED.J}—At Leybourne Grange, aged 81, 
Sir H. Hawley, Bart.—Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter of the late Sir T. Lavie, Bart.—At 
Woolwich, Lieut, Gen. Rimington—At Combe 
Bank, aged 19, Harriet Eleanor, youngest 
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daughter of W. Mannin . M.P.—At Rame- 

ate, aged 31, Emma, wife of W. Chaplin, Esq. 

adras Civil Service—At Dover, Lieut. Col. 
Scott—At Westgate, Canterbury, the Rev. W. 
Chaffy—At Blackheath, J. Fuller, Esq.—At 
Eltham, Dr. Lough, son of the Rev, — Lough, 
of Sittingbourne—At Ramsgate, aged 94, the 
Rev. W. Abbott, B.D. 


LANCASHIRE, 

January 24, a meeting holden at 
Manchester, to consider the propriety 
of petitioning against the present sys- 
tem of the Corn Laws.—The amount of 
duty received on spirits at the Custom 
House, Liverpool, from the 6th to the 
Sist Jan. amounted to 103,644). 10s, 8d. 


Maraten,]|—At Liverpool, Capt. Dunn, of 
the 6th, or Inniskillen Dragoons, to Frances, 
= daughter of the late R. Williamson, Esq. 

1eD.]—At Manchester, /. H, Webb. tsq.— 
At Oswestry, aged 71, H. Parry, Esq.—At Rose 
Cottage, Amelia, relict of the late W. Pick- 
more, Esq.—At Edge Hill, Elizabeth, only 
daughter of the late T. Dawson, Esq.—At Wal- 
ton-le-dale, the Rev, E. S. Radcliife, L.L.B. 
aged 52—At Prescot, H. Rowson, Hsq.—At 
Springfield, Christiana, relict of the Rev, T. 
Knowles—At Hay Carr, aged 27, Richard 
Lamb, Esq.—At Hope Place, aged 40, 8S. Heath- 
cote, Esq.—At Colchett Hall, aged 73, P. Wor- 
thington, Esq. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

January 20, an anti-slavery meeting 
was holden at the County Hall, Leices- 
ter, C. M. Phillips, Esq. in the Cuair, 
when a petition to Parliament, and va- 
rious resolutions against slavery, were 
agreed to. 

MAnnigep.J—At Branstone, the Rev. G. KE. 
Gillett, to Elizabeth, only daughter of J. Wood- 
all, Esq.—F. Tebbutt, Esq. to Eliza Sarah, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. R Davies, 
Vicar of St, Nicholas—At Uppingham, the 
Rev, T. Cox, to Mary Ann, only daughter of 
L.- Bell, Esq. 

Diep.)|—At Broughton Astley, aged 66, the 
Rev. T. Admitt, M.A. Rector of Croft, and one 
of the acting magistrates of the county—So- 
lady of J. Gambic, Esq. aged 74—At 

inckiey, J. Soden, Esq.—At Gospall, the seat 
of Earl Howe, the Countess of Cardigan, aged 
56—Aged 60, A. Smith, better known by the 
Sate of King of the Gypsies, Jeaving a 
wife and thirteen children, (to whom he has 
left 1601. each) and fifty-four grand-children. 


LINCOLNSRHIBE. 
B:atas.}—At Nocton, the lady of the Hon. 
the Dean of Windsor, of a daughter— At 
Roughton Hall, the lady of H. Dymoke, Esq. 
of a daughter. 
Dixp.| Mis Waltegrave, daughter of the 
late R, Waldegrave, Esq. of Benington Hall— 
Aged 77, J. Shelton, Esq. of Grimsby—The 
lady of (Sir T. Whicheote, Bart. of Aswarby 
House—At Potsland, aged 72, oceasioned by a 
fall on the ice, whilst sliding, 8S, Cherrington, 
Esq. He scarcely allowed himself the common 
necessaries of life, and has left upwards of 
100,0001—J. J. Rowland, Esq. son of the late 
Rev. E. R. Hitchford, Rector of Boothby Pag- 
nell—At Allington, near Grantham, aged 82, 
the Dowager Lady Welby. 


NOBFOLK. 
A serious riot took place at Norwich, 
on the 3lst January. From 600 to 800 
men followed a cart, coniaining goods 


manufactured in the country, attacked 
it, took its contents, strewed them 
about, and threw the cart into the river. 
They then returned to the warehouse, 
whither the cart was proceeding, broke 
every pane of glass, and committed out- 
rages on the premises of many other 
manufacturers.—Feb. i3, the riots re- 
commenced by some weavers émployed 
in Mr. Wright’s factory. The riot act 
was read, after which the troops were 
called out, and the mob was dispersed 
three several times. Fifteen of the 


rioters have been committed to prison. 

Bintu.]—At Norwich, the lady of B, Wode- 
house, Esq. M.P, of a son. 

Marai«p.}—At Yarmouth, C, Delves, Ksq, 
to Eliza, only daughter of J. Perkins, Esq. of 
Varmouth—C. J, Claydon, E to Anne, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. T. F. Beasley 
—W. R. Hinsley, Esy. to Rebecca, third daugh- 
ter of J. Mortley, Exq. of Muvdford Hall—At 
Ormesby, H. Cobbold, Esq. to Elizabeth Mary, 
eldest daughter of J. Bampton, of Ormesby, 
Esq. 

Dixp.J—Aged 78, Llizabeth, wife of G, Bor. 
relt, Esq. of UHarling—At Thetford, R, 
Chambers, Esq.—The Rev, J. W. Newton, 
A.M.—At Yarmouth, aged 75, the relietof B. 
Costerton, Esq. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Biatus.}—At Dallington Vicarage, the lady 
of the Rev, F. 8S. Trotman, of a daughter—The 
lady of W. Field, Esq. of Wootton Hall, of a 
daughter—At Weedon, the lady of Col, Carey, 
of a daughter. 

Dit os Jones, Esq. of Davyentry—J. W, 
Wills, Esq. of Astrof House—Aged 23, at 
Standard Hill. Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 


‘the Rev. J. B. Stuart—At Northampton, Licut, 


Col. W. Shaw—At Watford, W. Gilbert, Esq, 
NORTHUMBERLAND, 
A cow, belonging to Mr. King, of 
Heckley Fence, has produced five liv- 


ing calves in thirteen months, 

Birtas.}—The lady of H. Ingledew, Esq. of 
a son—In Lovaine Row, the lady of Capt. 8, 
Jackson, 3rd Light Dragoons, of a son. 

Dixp. }—At the Vicarage, Westgate-street, 
the Rev. J, Smith, M.A.—At Felton, aged 67, 
the Rev. A. Hutton, forty ene years curate of 
that parish—At Beadnell, Mrs, Brumell—At 
Gosforth House, C. J. Brandling, om M.P. 
for the county—At Hexham, aged 10], Mrs, 
Hannab Middleton. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Biatu.J—At Bulweil, the lady of the Rey, 
W. Herbert, of a son. 

Maagaiep,|—R. W. Padley, Esq. to Cathe- 
rine daughter of the late T. Roberts, Esq. of 
Nottingham. 

Dikv.J—At Sutton-in-Asbhfield, aged 19, 
Sarah, second daughter of the late — Jenkin- 
son, Esq.—At Mansfield, aged }07, Elizabeth 
Groce, from grief at the death of her son, who 
died four days preceding, aged 73. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

Biarn. }—The lady of the Rev. — Worthing- 
ton, of a son. 

Marniep, }—The Rev. T. R. Ryder, of Pem- 
bruke College, to Anne, third daughter of H, P, 
Pulleine, Esq, of Crake Hall, 

' Diep.J—Aged 86, Mary, relict of the late R, 
Appleton, Esq. of Henley ayon Thames—At 
Witney, Mrs. Hyde, mother of the Rey, the 
Rector of St, Martin's, 
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SHROPSHIRE. 

MaAnarep.}—W. Proctor, Eeq. to Wise Mor. 
ris of Dawley—At Chetton, the Rev. A. B. 
Haden, jun, to Mariamne, only daughter of the 
late Rev. J. Hempstale, of Astbury, 

Dirp,}—Sorah, daughter of the late Rev. 
Dr. T. Salwey, L.L.D. Rector of Richards 
Castle. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A meeting at the Guildhall, Bath, 
Feb. 16, for the purpose of establishing 
a Bath Auxiliary Naval and Military 
Bible Society. 


Biatus.}—At the Vicarage, Creech St. 
Michael, the lady of the Rev. fi Creswell, of a 
son—At Bath, the lady of P. George, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

Maraixgp.J|—T. Haggard, Keq. to Maria, 
yeungest daughter of W. Tickell, Esq.—<At 
Ruishton, J. Hounslow, Esq. to Eliza, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. T. Strangways, of Hatch 
Beanchamp. 

Dirp.}—At Taunton, aged 74, Lieut. Col. J. 
Pearson—At the Paragon, the Rev. J. S. 
Crosse, D.D. of Bath—At Bath, aged 63, the 
lady of Sir T. Whicheote, Bart—At Canning- 
ton, R. Symes, rq. aged {| 69—At Chapple 
Cleeve, J. Halliday, Esq. a magistrate and 
-Deputy Lieutenant of the county—At Bath, the 
Hien, Mis. Langworth, sister to the late Lord 
Kilmaine, and to the Hon. Col. Browne. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Bintu.J—The lady of E. D. Scott, Esq. of 
Great Barr, of a son, 

MAK&IED.]—At Armitage, the Hon. T. Lis- 
ter, only son of Lord Ritlesdale, to Adelaide, 
eldest daughter of T. T. Lister, Esq. of Armi- 
tage Church— At Uttoxeter, A. A. L. Williams, 
Esq. R.N. to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of J. 
Bell, Esq.—At Bromsgrove, J. Cromwell, Esq. 
to Jane, eldest daughter of the late Rey. J. 
Lomax, of Druid Heath Houses. 

Dirv.J—At Rolleston, Sarah Elizabeth, 
third daughter of Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart.— 
At Silkmore House, T. Mottershaw, Esq.—At 
Rugeley, aged 51, the Rev. J. Clarke, master 
ef the Free Grammar School—At Stafford, 
Caroline, youngest danghter of E. Knight, Esq. 
~e New Cross, Mary, relict of J. Katon, 

+S. 
SUFFOLK. 

Jan. 31, Anti-Slavery Meeting, held 
at the Guildhall, Bury St. Edmunds, 
T. Clay, Esq. in the chair. 

Bintas, }—At Barking Hall, near Needham, 
the lady of W. R. James, Esq. of a child still- 
born—At Wethering-ct, the lady o! the Rev. 
W. H. Wilkinson, of a daughter—At the Vi- 
carage, Dugenham, the lady of the Rey. T. L. 
Fanshawe, of a daughter. 

_. Maratep.}—At Hoxne, the Rev. T. D’Eye 

Betta, of Wortham, to Harrict, second daughter 
of the Rev. G, C, Doughty—The Rev. 8 Carr, 
M.A. Rector of Eversden, and Curate of &t. 
Mary Key, Ipswich, to Mrs. C. Buxton, of 
Northend, Hampstead—At Framlingham, the 
Rev. FE, Davies, to Miss Brady, of Hollesley. 

Disp. —At Bayleham, aged 24, Miss Ro?- 
well, only child of the late Rey. J. Rodwell, 
M.A.—Aged 59, J. Kindred, Esq. of Pro-tenden 
Iodge—At Needham Market, F. Hi yward, 
Ksq.—At Yoxford, aged 53, Elizabeth, re.ict of 
W. Kett, Esq. 

SURREY. 

The Thirteenth Lambeth Anniver- 
sary Meeting of the Bible Socicty, was 
held at the Horns, Kennington, on the 


Ist of February.— Feb. 6. A Meeting of 


‘the Surrey Society,for the Employment 


and Reformation of Offenders dis- 
charged from the County Gaol, held at 
the Sessions House, Newington. 

Bint. }—At Fell Hil!, the lady of the Rey. 
A. Onslow of a daughter. 

Dixp.|—Frances, eldest daughter of Wim. 
Devas, Esq. of Herne Hill—At Rotherhithe, 
Philadelphia, widow of the Rev. J. N. Lake— 
At East Sheen, aged 78, Mary Catherine, 
relict of Wm. Hill, Esq.—sir R. Baker, Bart. 
of Dunstable House, awed 72—At Carshalton, 
Mary, widow of E, Bacon, Esq. aged 77— 
Aged 58, J. Sanders, Esq. of Reigate—at 
Farncomte Cottage, T. Cobb, Esq. 

SUSSEX. 

Jan. 31, Anti-Slavery Meeting at Chi- 
chester, the Duke of Richmond presid- 
ing.—Feb. 1, Anti-Slavery Meeting at 
Lewes. — Feb. 14, The Anniversary 
Meeting of the Chichester and West 
Sussex Auxiliary Society for Promot- 
ing Christianity among the Jews. 

Bintns.}—The lady of A. M. Skeene, Esq. 
R.N. of a daughter—The lady of W. Bowles, 
Esq. of a son, 

Mararep.}—At Petworth, R. C, Will's, 
M. A. to Frances, youngest daughter of W. 
Hall, Esq. of Petworth. 

Diep. J—At Winchelsea, Robert Henry, and 
Fielding, sons of Lieut, Col. Fielding Browne, 
©. B.—At Brighton, Elizabeth, widow of Major 
General J, Smith, and daughter of Sir B. Gra- 
ham—At Castleham, aged &3, Mr. Wm, Farn- 
comb—At Arundel, aged 80, the Hon. Mrs. 
Howard, relict of the late H. Howard, Esq. and 
mother of Lord Howard—At Petworth, the 
seat of her brother, the Earl of Fgremont, the 
Dowager Countess of Carnarvon, 

WARWICKSHIRE, 
Mr. Tomes hus been elected M.P. in 


the room of the late C, Mills. Esq. 

Dirp.J—At Ansley Hall, aged 70, Elizabeth, 
relict of J. N. Luadford, Esq. D.C.L.—At 
Ickneld House, Elizabeth, wife of T. Smith, 
Esq.—At Warwick, C. G. Wade, Esq. many 
years magistrate for the county—Aged 73, the 

ev. R. E. Baines, Rector of Hulford—At 
Winnall House, = 72, Isabella, widow of 
the late J. Wyatt, Esq. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Fonthill Abbey is at length uninha- 
bited. It has been stripped of its 
furniture, and most of the principal 
windows are taken.—Febrvary Ist, a 
very numerous meeting at Salisbury, 
to petition Parliament for the abolition 
of colonial slavery. 

Biarus.]|—At the Vicarage, Bradford, the 
lady of the Rev. H. Jones. of a daughter—At 
the Vicarage, Bishopstone the lady of the Rey. 
H. Middleton, of a daughter—At Combhay 
House, the lady of W. G. Langton, jun. Esy. 


of a daughter. 


Maxrigp.}—The Rev. J. Grooby, Vicar of 
Swindon, to Catherine Mary, eldest daughter 
of the late Rev. Dr. Klett, of London. 

Dixp.,—At Maddington, aged 76, Catherine, 
wite of the Rev. J. Legge—Aged 75, James, 
wife of S. Orr, Esq. of Brickworth. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Brazas.}—At Epetchley, the lady of R. 
Berkeley, Exq. of a daughter—At Whitbourne, 
the lady of the Rev. T. Briggs, of a son. 

Maraien,j}—K, Jones, Esq. to Mary, only 
daughter of T. Hardman, Esq. of Worcester. 
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Disp })—At Worcester, aged 70, R. Jones, 
Esq. author of the “ Builder's Vade-Mecum” 
At Worcester, Mr. Incledon, the celebrated 
vocalist. 

YORKSHIRE. 

January 23d, Herbert the pedestrian, 
accomplished his task of walking from 
Doncaster to London, in fifty-nine hours, 
for 200 sovereigns.—A plan has been 
formed for establishing a Yorkshire 
Banking Company at Leeds, on the 
model of the Scotch Banks, with a capi- 
tal of two millions sterling, in 8,000 
shares of 250/. each, the money to be 
actually paid into the bank,.— February 
24,a meeting holden at Blackburn, to 
consider of the propriety of petitioning 
Parliament for a revision of the Corn 
Laws.—February 14th, annual meeting 
of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. 

Biates.j]—At Denton Hall, the lady of C. F. 
Clinton, Esq. of a son—At Campsail Park, the 
lady of Sir J. Radcliffe, Bart. of a daughter— 
Atthe Vicarage, Bradford, the lady of the Rev. 
H. Heath, of a son—At the Vicarage, Hull, the 
lady of the Rev. J. H. Bromby, of a daughter 
—At Burghwallis, near Doncaster, Lady Louisa 
Duncombe, of a son and heir—The lady of 
Major Fraser, 7th Hussars, of a son. 

MARRIED.|—At Bedale, the Rev. T. R. 
Ryder, Vicar of Ecclesfield, to Anne, third 
daughter of H. P. Pulleine, Esq. of Grake 
Hall—The Rer. 0. E. Gillett, Esq. to Elizabeth, 
only daaghter of J. Woodall, Esq. jun. of Scar- 
borough—At Oswestry, P. Heywood, Esq. to 
Sarah Harriette, eldest daughter of T. L. 
Longueville, — of Oswestry. 

Dirv.jJ—At Whitby Abbey, the Hon. Horato 
Nelson Hood, youngest son of Samuel Lord 
Bridport —At Haselwood, Sir T. Vavasour, 
Bart.—Aged 81, at his house, at Holdgate, 
Lindley Murray, Esq. the celebrated gramma- 
rian—At Shibden Ha!l, J. Lister, Esq. 

WALES. 

‘Lhat stupendous structure, the Me- 
nai suspension-bridge, was opened to 
the public, on the 30th of January, by 
the London aud Holyhead mail passing 
over it, at two o’clock in the morning, 
The horses trotted over it in their regu- 
lar pace; and, although a heavy gule 
of wind was blowing at the time, there 
was no perceptible difference in the 
motion of the coach, either on the sus- 
pension road-way, or on the masonry 
arches.—January 12th, Anti-slavery 
mecting at Haverfordwest, the Rt. Hon. 
Lerd Cawdor in the chair.--Anti-slavery 
mecting at the great-hali, Carmarthen, 
January 25th —Annual meeting of the 
Cambrian Literary Society, held at 
Lianfyliin, January 14th, 

Bietus.J—At Bodlewyddan, St. Asaph, the 
seat of Sir J. Williams, Bart. the lady of G 
Lucey, Esq. M.P. of a daughter. 

Manaikp.]—At Swansea, the Rev. BE. Tho- 
mas, of Briton Ferry, to Elizabeth, only daugh- 
ter of the late L. Thomas, Esq. of Bughan— 
At Lianbedrog, Colonel Parry, of Madryn, to 
misaseth, daughter of the late Colonel Calde- 
cot. 


Dikp.]—At St. Aroons, Monmouthshire, J. 
Earle, Esq.—At Cardiff, aged 69, R. Griffiths, 
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Esq.(M.D.—At Daynno:k, D. Morgan, _ 

At Skethroy House, J. Jones, Esq —At Belen, 

aged 56, T. Beynon, Esq.—Elizabeth, wife of 

J. Williams, Esq. of Pant Lodge. 
-SCOTLAND. 

On a piece of ice which was driven 
on the Fife shore, near Newport, four 
wild geese were found frozen by the 
feet to the ice, in the position they had 
adopted by sitting —The seamen of 
Duadee have formed themselves into 
a society, to be called The Dundee Sea- 
men's Provident Union, with the laud- 
able purpose of providing ugainst the 
consequences of shipwreck, and other 
disasters incident to a seafaring li.— 
Jan, 27, annual, meeting at the Water- 
loo Hotel of the Cdtic Patriotic So- 
ciety.—The Society of Writers to the 
Signet have purchased for 12,0001. the 
splendid library room of the Faculty of 
Advocates, to be united to their own. 

Biatas.]—The lady of Sir A. Don, Bart. of 
Newton Don, M.P. of a daughter—At Glasggw, 
the lady of Capt. Wheeler, of a daughter—At 
Ami «field, lady Eleho, of a son-——At eberdeen, 
the lady of H. Lumsden, Esq. of a daughter— 
At Barroch House, the lady e! J. Sinclatr, Esq. 
of a son—At Yester House, the Marchioness of 
Tweeddale, of a son—At Edinburgh, the lady of 
A. Allison, of a son. 

Mansixyp.}|—At Laariston Place, D. Chal- 
mers, Esq. M.D. to Barbara, daughter of T. 
Bell, Esq. of Nether Horsburgh—At Edinburgh, 
A. Graham, Esq. of Belmont Cottage, to Jane, 
yeungest daughter of the late R. Thompson, 

“sq. of ee ere Edi:fburgh, 
J. Fotheringham, Esq. to Marian, daughter of 
P. Scrymsoure, Esq. 

Drev.}—At Edinburgh, T. Auchterlonie, 
Esq.—At Mount Stuart, Isle of Bute, aged 23, 
Gertrude Amelia Viltiers Stuart, only daughter 
of the late Lord Henry and Lady Gertride 
Stuart—At Edinburgh, C. Norval, Esq. jun. 
—At Hendersyde Park, aged 70, G. Waldu, 
Esq.—Catherine, daughter of the late Sir A. 
Hope, of Craighall, Bart. 

IRELAND. 

Jan. 15, Portumna Castle, the magni- 
ficent seat of the Marquis of Clanricarde, 
entirely consumed by fire. The loss, 
attributed to the negligence of the ser- 
vants, is estimated at 50,0001.—The 
same week the Marquis of Sligo sus- 
tained a loss of nearly 40001. by the 
destruction of a handsome and well 
selected library, the formation of which 
cost nearly 20,0001. The fire was oc- 
casioned by the carelessness of a female 


servant. 

Bratas.J—The lady of V. Bennett, Esq. of 
Thormastown, of a son—At Courtown, the 
lady of the Men. Lord Viscount Stafford, of a 
daughter. 

Marxiep.]—At Belfast, J. Mackenzie, Esq. 
to Isabel, third daughter of C. M, Skinnert, 
Esq.—tThe Right Hon. the Earl of Clare, of 
Mannshannon, to Miss Burrell, daughter of 
Lord and Lady Gwyuayr—At Tamlaght, Sir H. 
Stewart, Bart. to Julia, daughter ef the late 
M. Gage, of Ballarena, Esq.—J. Hitchcock, 
Esq. to Rosina, daughter of J. Perkins, Esq. 
County Carlow—At Castlewich, H. M. Tuile, 
sq. to Maria, segond daughter of the late 
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M.N O'Connor, of Mount Pleasant, King’s 
County, Esq. 

Dinp.}-At Belle Vue, near Dublin, the 
Right Hon. the Countess of Egmont—At Dub- 
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lin, the Rev. T. Brownrigg, M.A.—At Carrick. 


macrop, County Monaghan, J. Daniel, Esq.— 
At Menagh, Tipperary, G. Dillon, Beqtirs, 
Usher, relict of the late Rev, Dr. Usher. 





BANKRUPTS, 
FROM JANUARY 21 TO FRBRUARY 18. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
Baker, T, jun. Cannon-street, wholesale gro- 


cer 

Crook, J. C. Watling-street, cotton-yarn-manu- 
facturer 

Gibbins, J. and Eaton, R. Swansea, bankers 

Haynes, G, sen, and G. jun. and W. W., Neath, 
bankers 

Jasper, J. and Garnett, 'T. Nantwich, cheese- 

* factors 

Jonneton, -E. sen., E. jun. and Manley, T. 

* Whitehaven, sugar-refiners 
reer, J. Bowyer-lane, Camberwell, dyer 
kelton, FE. B., M. M. and E, Southampton, 
stationers 

Turner, R. Gerard’s-hall Tavern, Basing-lane, 
wine-merchant 

Williams, E. Southampton, shoe-seller 

BANKRUPTS 

Abbott, J. Conduit-street, auctioneer. (Gatty 
and ('o. Ange}l-court, Throgmorton-street 

Abbott, S. Old Kent-road, Surrey, coach-maker. 
(Whitehvuse, Thavies-inn, Holborn 

Ainsworth, C. Church, Lancashire, ironmon- 
(Milne and Co. Temple ; Neville and Co, 
Blackburn 

Ainsworth, C., Holden, R., Catlow, J., Craw- 
shaw, A. and Linsdale, T. Barrow, Lanca- 
shire, calico printers. (Milne and Co, Tem- 
ple ; Neville and Co. Blackburn 

Ambler, C. Preston, inn-keeper. (Ellis and Co. 
Chancery-lane ; Bray, Preston 

Archer, W. Maidstone, corn-merchant. (Wildes, 
Maidstone ; Wildes, Lincoln’s-inn-tields 


Arnold, G, St. John-street, stationer. (Watson 


and Co, Faleon-square 

Arkinstall, H, ‘Tunstal]-mill, a miller. 
(Warren and (Son, Drayton-in-Hales ; Ros- 
ser and Son, Gray's-inn 

Atkinson, J. and J. pes Stockton, Durham, 
worsted-spinners, (Perkins and Co, Gray's- 
inn; Raisbeck and Co, Stockton 

Baker, G. F. Macclesfield, siJk-manufacturer. 
(Grimsditeh, and Co. Macclesfield ; Bell and 

_ Co, Bow Church-yard 

Baker, J, West-street, Gloucester, grocer. 
(Bigg. Chancery-lane ; Bigg, Bristol 

Barlow, J. Heaton Norris, carrier. (Chetham, 
Stockport ; John, Palsgrave-place 

Barlow, J, and Dooring , J. New-road, St. 
George’s in the East, sugar-refiners. (Ash- 
field, Lawrence-lane 

Barnett, G. Piceadilly, book-keeper. (Fisher 
and Co. Bury-street 

Barney, R, Wolverhampton, rope-maker. (Hem- 
ming and Co, Gray's-inn; Bird, Birming- 
h 


am 

Barter, W. Frome, Selwood, common-brewer. 
Rotton and Co Frome, Selwood ; Ellis and 
o, Gray’s-inn 

Bashforth, M. G.” Haddersfield, inn-keeper. 
(Allison, Huddersfield; Walker, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields 

Baskerville, J. Lambeth-walk, victualler. 
(Wigley, Essex-street, Strand 

Baveett, 9. Circus-street, New-road, ‘glass and 
Staffordshire-warehouseman. (Price, St. 
John's-square 

Beaumont, T. Keighley, Yorkshire, spirit mer- 
chant. (Constable and Co. Chancery-lane; 
Dawson Keighley 








Bensley, B. Bolt-court, printer. (Bostock, 
qyGeorge-street, Mansion-house 
erresford, W. Heaton Norris, Lancashire, 
roller-maker. (Tyler, Pump-court, Temple ; 
Lingard and Co. Heaton Norris 
Berry, J. Han’s-place, wine-merchant. (Pear- 
son and Co, John-street 
Billing, J. Oxford street, livery-stable-keeper. 
(Stevens and Wood, Little St. Thomas 
Apostle. 
Bingley, G. New York, merchant. (Norton and 
Co. Gray's-inn; Spurrier and Co. Birming- 


ham 

Bird, W. and W. Watling-street, merchants. 
(Bousfield, Chatham place, Blackfriars 

Bishop, J. Eastham, tanner. (Adams and -Co. 
Ludlow ; Hammond, Furnival’s-inn 

Blofield, T. J. Middle-row, perfumer, (Frazer, 
Symond’s-inn} 

Bolt, D. H. Manchester, merchant. (Hampson, 
Manchester ; Ellis and Co. Chancery-lane 
Bond, E, Wallingford, Berkshire, lineu-draper. 

(Jones, Size-lane 

Bind, 8S. and Hornbuckle, R. Beaumont-street. 
Mary-le-bone, wine-merchants, (Monkhouse, 
Bedford-row 

Borthroyd, J. Almondbury, Yorkshire, fancy- 
cloth-maker. (Battye and Co. Chancery- 
lane ; Cloughs and Co. Huddersfield 

Boucher, R. George-street, Adelphi, diamond- 
merchant. (Willis and Co. Tokenhouse-yard, 
Lothbury. 

Boultbee, J. Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, mer- 
chant. (Atkinson, Peterborough ; Bremridge 
and Co. Coeneers- tate 

Bourne, J. Agnes-place,Waterloo-road, picture- 
dealer. (H: igson and Co, Salisbury-street 

Bousfield, R. White-horse-yard, Drury-lane, 
woollen-draper. (Thomas and Co. New 
Basinghall-street 

Bowring, H. Mincing-lance, broker. (Fowell, 
Brighton: Fowell and Co. Nicholas-lane 

Boyd, M. Worcester, victualler. (Holdsworth 
and Co. Worcester ; White, Lincoln’s-inn 

Boys, T. R. Nicholas-lane, broker. (Young, 

harlotte-row, Bloomsbury 

Braddon, H. Gray’s-inn-square, bill-broker. 
(Ford, Great Queen-street 

Braithwaite, W. Russia-row, Milk-street 
Mra (Jay and Co. Gray’s-inn- 
place 

Bramwell, S. Peter-street, Southwark, leather- 
hat-manufacturer. (Sherref, Salisbury-street, 
Strand 

Bray, .T. Queen-street, Chelsea, carpenter. 
(Scarth, Lyon's-inn 

Breeds, W. and Trentback, W. H. Hastings, 
grocers. (Amory and Co. Throgmorton- 
atreet 

Brewn, J. Godmanchester, corn-dealer. (Wells 
and Co. Huntingdon; Clenmell, Staple's- 
inn 

Brown, ‘J. Lopeenotene™. lace-manufacturer. 


(Rushbury, Carthusian-street 
Brown, T. Bolli , Cheshire, cotton-spin- 
ner. (Hard Co. Temple ; Sendon, Man- 


chester 
Bruce, J. H. Cambridge, cabinet-maker. 
(Chevall, Cambridge ; Fatlow and Co. Pall- 
mall, East. 
Bennet, P. Quadrant and Watling-street, 


reltens- 
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wive-merchant. (Clare and Co. Frederick’s- 
place, Old Jewry 
n, W. L. Peterborough-court, Fleet-street, 
rinter. Hodgson and Co. Salisbury-street, 
trand 
Buck, G. Regent-street, tailor. (Blacklow and 
Co. Frith-street, Solo 
Bumpus. J. Newgate-street, bookseller. (Da- 
vies, King's-arms-yard 
Burden, T. and E. Stourbridge, Worcester- 
shire, drapers. (Still and Co. Lincoln’s-inn ; 
Boberts and Son, Stourbridge 
Burlett, D. L. New-street, Bishopsgate, mer- 
chant. (Walton and Co. Girdler’s-hall, 
Basinghall-street 
Burrows, J. Bird-street, Vauxhall, builder. 
(Croft and Co. Bedford-rew, Holborn 
Butterworth, J., J. H. and S. A. Shelt, York- 
shire, and Lawrence-lane, London, mer- 
chants. or and Co. Chancery lane ; 
Lee, Bradford 
Butler, J. R. and R. Austin-friars, merchants. 
(Blunt and Co. Liverpool-street, Broad- 
street-buildings 
Calver, R. Norwich, miller. (Poole and Co. 
Gray’s-inn ; Parkinson and Co. Norwich 
Campbell, C. Bishopsgate-street, merchant, 
» (Swain and Co. Frederick’s-place, Old 


Jewry 

Clare, R. S. Harrington, Liverpool, tar and 

turpentine distiller. (Cramp, , Liverpool ; 

Battye and Co. Chanery-lane 

Claridge, J. Great Bell-alley, Coleman-street, 
warehouseman. (‘Thomas and Co. New 
Basinghall-street 

Clarke, R. Manchester, grocer. (Hurd and Co. 
Temple ; Seddon, Manchester 

Clarke, W. and Dimsdale, A. Frederick’s-place, 
Old Jewry. yarn-merchants. (Kearsey and 
Co. Lothbury 

Clay, T. K. Coleman-street, warehouseman. 
(Carlow. High-street. Mary-le-bone 

Clenning, G. Stockport, chemist. (Ellis and 
Co. Chancery-lane ; Bray, Preston 

Comfort, E. MHozier lane, coffin-furniture- 
manufacturer. (Westlake, Clifford’s-inn 

Cooke, 8. Sunderland, coal-merchant. (Ed- 
wards, Old Broad-street 

Cording, J. Strand, jeweller. (Webb, Dyer's- 
buildings 

Cordingley, E. Cheltenham, builder. King, 
Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street; Straford and 
Co. Cheltenham 

Cox, R. Lambeth, Cheesemonger. (Selby, St. 
John-street 

Cox, W. and T. Playhouse-yard, Whitecross- 
— paper-stainers. (Bolton, Austin-— 


ars 

Crickmer, J. D. Bedford-place, Lower Dept- 
ford-road, flour-factor. (Parkinson and Co. 
Norwich ; Poole and Cv. Gray’s-inn 

Cross, W. Birmingham, dealer in hides. (Mole, 
Birmingham 33 Edmunds, Exchequer-office, 
Lincoln’s-inn 

Crowther, J. and Helliwell, J. Bower-in-Chad- 
derton, Lancashire, woollen-cord manufac- 
turers. Milne and Co. Temple; White- 
head, Oldham 

Crowther, J. Deighton, Yorkshire, clothier. 
Allison, ‘Huddersfield ; Walker, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. 

Christopherson, E. Liverpool, lronmonger. 
(Finlow, Liverpool ; Chester, Staple-inn: 

Cundey, W. and J. Holymoor-side, Derbyshire, 
cotton-twist-manufacturers. (Lowe, Tan- 

~ fleld-court, Temple ; ‘Thomas, Chesterfield 

Dollman, T. Old Bond-street, tailor. (Tanner, 
New Basinghall-street 

Davis, G. Kennington, corn-dealer. (Rice, 
Jermyn-street 

Davis, S. Gloucester, builder. ‘(Winterbotham, 
ee Bousfield and Co. Chatham- 


place 
Delafons, J. and H. Sackville-street, Piccadilly, 


+ 


goldsmith. (Herbert, Northumberland- 
street, Strand 

Devereux, F. Brabant-ceurt, Fenchurch-strect, 

———s (Downes and Co. Great 
ames-street, Bedford-row 

Dickens, W. Coventry, chemist. (Edmunds, 
Lincoln’s-inn ; Carter and Co, Coventry 

Dixon, A. Huddersfield, and Taylor, W. Great 

’ Winchester-street, merchants. (Bolton, 
Austin-friars 

Dolan, R. Frith-street, Soho, tailor. (Platt, 
Boswell-court, Lincoln’s-inn 

Dornford, T. Philpot-lane, wine-merchant. 
Williams, Bond-eourt, Walbrook 

Dring, B. Oxford-street, Hammersmith, tallow- 
chandler. (Lorane, Worship-street, Fins- 


bu 

pur W. and Browne, T. Liverpool, merehants. 
(Adlington and Co, Bedford-row ; Thompson 

- and Son, Liverpool 

Evans, H. Lamb's-conduit-street, linen-draper. 
(Jones, Sise-lane 

Farrar, T. High-street, Shadwell, slop-seller, 
(Baddeley, Lemon-street, Goodman's-flelds 

Featherstone, F. W. and Nevill, H. Adam’s- 
court, Broad-street, merehants. (Sweet and 
Co. Basinghall-street 

Fenwick, W. Little Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, furniture-broker. = Gray's inn 

Forster, D. Otley, dealer and chapman. (Smith, 
Otley ; Stocker and Co. New Boswell-court 

Freeman, J. Bristol, silk-mercer, (Hardwick, 
Lawrence-lane 

Frost, T. and E. Sheffield, tailors. (Rogers, 
Sheffield ; Rogers, Bucklersbury 

Furber, E, Liverpool, _— timber-merchant. 
(Broadhurst, Nantwich ; Rourke, Furnival's- 
inn 

Furiey, F. Minchinhampton, cooper. (Moun- 
tain, Cirencester ; iliems and Co. Lin- 
coln’s-inn 

Gale, J. Bruton-street, bookseller. (Leeds, 
York ; Tottie and Co. Poultry 

Gale, T. Bradford, clothier. (Stone and Co, 
Tetbury; Dax and @o. Gray’s-inn 

Garnett, J. J. and 'T. Nantwich, cheese-factors. 
(Eccleston, Nantwich 

Gathard, W. Cheapside, tailor. (Humphreys, 
Ludgate-hill 

Gedge, E. Lower Thames-street, fishmonger, 
(Harris and Co. Norfolk-street, Strand 

Gibbs, J..Wardour-street, linen-draper. (Gates, 
Cateaton-street 

Gibbs, T. Devonport. tallow-chandler. (Sole, 
Aldermanbury ; Gilbard, Devonport 

Gittoe, G. R. Bristol, tobacconist. (Livett, 
Bristol; Greenfield and Co. Gray's-inn- 
square 

Glover, J. Huddersfield, wool-stapler. (Lever, 
Gray's-inn; Brown, Huddersfield 

Graves, J. and Edwards, W. Chiswell-street, 
auctioneers. (Hodgson and Co. Salisbury- 
street 

Gray, E. Harboone, Stafford, meal-factor. 
(Bird, Birmingham ; Heming and Co. Gray’s- 
inn-place 

Gray, J. jun. Birmingham, dealer. (Clarke 
and Co. Chancery-lane ; Tyndal and Co, Bir- 
mingham 

Greasley, F. Maiden-lane, hosier. (Hurd and 
Co. Temple 

Greaves, J. R. and Preston, T, M. Liverpool, 
brokers. (Brabner, Liverpool; Blackstock 
and Co. Temple 

Green, B. H. Bristol, haberdasher, (Hurd and 
Co. Temple ; Grindon, Bristol 

Griffith, P. M. Birmingham, jeweller. (Long 
and Co. Gray's-inn; Arnold and Co. Bir 
mingham 

Haddon, J. Castle-street, Finsbury-square, 
printer. (Wilks, Finsbury-place 

Hadwen, J. Liverpool, banker. (Radcliffe and 
Co. Liverpool ; Adlington and Co. Bedford- 
row 
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Hamilton, J. Q. Fenchurch-street, cotton-mer- 
chant. (Pearce and Co. St. Swithin's-lane 
Harrison, G. Woburn-mills, Buckingham 
paper-manufacturer. (Watson and Co, Fal- 
con square 

Harrison, J. and Green, J. Trenton, lace- 
manufactarer, (Payne, Nottingham; Taylor, 
Featherstone-buildings 

Hart, J. Norwich, grocer. (Daveney, Norwich ; 
Browne, Welbeck-street 

Hart, 8. Bradford, clothier. (Stone, Bradford ; 
Day and Co. Gray's-ina 

Haviside, A. Dasidenberr, and Stokesley, 
Yorkshire, linen-manulacturer, (James, 
eae 

Haynes, G. and G., Day, G. and Lawrence, W. 

wansea, Glamorgan, bankers. (Barring- 

ton and Co, Swansea ; Holme and Co. New- 


inn 

Heads, T. Skinner-street, Clerkenwell, builder. 
(Selby, St. John-street-road 

Heath, C. T. Seymour-place, Euston-square, 
aeere. (Bousfeld, Chatham-place, Black- 
riars 

Hlepper, W. and J. Leeds, cloth-manufac- 
turers. (Foden, Leeds ; Minkinson, Middle 
‘Temple 

Hibbert, W. Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, 
butcher. (Stevens, Hatton-garden 

Higgins, E. B. and Theobald, R. Norwich, 
wool-stapler. ( reer Kssex-s'reet, Strand; 
Barker, Norwic 

Hill, R. Norwich, manufacturer. (Brightwell, 
Norwich ; Taylor and Co. Temple 

Hillman, J. Bath, ironmonger. (Gaby, Bath ; 
Adlington and Co, Bediord-row 

Hills, E. Faversham, Kent, grocer. (Jeffery's 
and Co, Faversham; Bower, Chancery- 


lane 

7 T. Bromley, chemist. (Bolton, Austin- 
riars 

Hinchcliff, J. Holmforth, drysalter. (Jacomb, 
Huddersfield ; Van Sandan and Co. Dow- 
gate-hill ; 

Hine, R. Sutton, Macclesfield, grocer. (Beres- 
ford, Macclesfield; Lucas and Co, Argyll- 
street, Oxford-street 

Hird, R. Wakefield, Yorkshire, bone crusher. 
(Taylor, Wakefield ; Adlingtoa and Co. Bed- 
jord-row 

Hobbs, F. Barking, corn and coal-dealer. 
(Wettig, Duke-street, Portland-place 

Hobday, S. Ashton, Birmingham, snuflers’- 
maker. (Bird, Birmingham; Heming and 
Co, Gray's-inn 

Holliday, J. Rockdale, Lancashire, victualler. 
(Hard and Co. Temple; Baker, Rochdale 

Hopkins,, G. Arrow, Warwick, miller, (Bel- 
lamy and Co, Shipton-on-Stour ; Dax and 
Co. Bedford-row 

Horne, R. Holborn-hill, shoe-manufacturer, 
(Clarke, Bishopsgate-churcb-yard 

How, W. F. Threadneedie-street, insurance- 
broker. (Brough, 54, Shoreditch 

Hudson, R, and Korfl, W. 'T. City-canal-rope- 
ground, Blackwall, rope-makers. (Dawes 
and Co. Ange!-court, Throgmorton-street 

Hudson, T. High-street, St. Giles’s, grocer. 
(Cole, Serjeant’s-inn 

Hughes, W. Liverpool, coal-merchant. (Becke, 
Devonshire-street, Queen-square ; Hill, Wor- 
cester 

Hutchison, J. Lime-street, wine and general- 
a (Wilkinson and €0, Bucklers- 

ury 

Hyams, M. Regent-street, St. James's, jewel- 
er. (Roche, Charies-sireet, Covent-garden 

Jarvis, P. and Sly, T. and S. Aylsham, \or- 
tolk, grocers, (Lythgoe, Essex-street, Strand ; 
Barker, Norwich 

Jarvis, T. Hungerford-street, Strand, winc- 
cooper. Gretiery. Carthusian-street 

Jefiery, J. Woolwich, tailor, (Fisher and Co. 
Walbrook-buildings 


Jenner, W. Bloomsbury-place, victualler. (Tay- 
lor, Clement’s-inn 

Jennings, R. Poultry, bookseller. (Gale, Basing. 
hall-street 

Johnson, R. Broad-street, merchant. (Pearce 
and Co. St. Swithin’s-lane 

Jones, O. Liverpool, linen-draper. (Finlow, 
Liverpool ; Chester, Staple-ion 

Jones, W. R, and J. Potter’s-fields, Southwark, 
wharfingers. (Noy and Co, Great Tower- 
strect 

Joseph, M. A. Mansell-street, Goodman's. 
fields, coal-merchant. (Isaacs, Bury-street 

Joseph, M, J. Cheltenham, proprietor of the 
New Circus. (Dignam, Fewman-street 

Kelley, J. and Bonitace, J. Brighton, builders, 
(Brooker and Co. Brighton; Holme aud Co. 
New-inn 

Kirkbride, J. Wood-street, Cheapside, lace- 
merchant. (Hodgson and Co, St. Mildred’s- 
court, Poultry 

L'Ange, A. Sherborne-lane, merchant. (Big- 
nold and Co. New Bridge-street 

Lawrence, W.H. Bath, draper. (Daniel, Bris- 
tol ; Pearson, ‘Temple 

Lawson, EK. Spital-tields, currier. (Bostock, 
George-street, Mansion-house 

Leach, J. L. Leeds, printer. (Hurd and Co. 
Temple ; Carr and Barker, Wakefield 

Lee, G. and Sutton, J. St. James’s-street, 
tailors. (Tanner, New Basinghall-street 

Lisle, Augustus de, Regent-street, bill-broker. 
(Hodgson and Co. Salisbury-street 

Littlewood, J. F. Oxford-street, linen-draper. 
(Hardwick, Lawrence-lane, Cheapside 

Lloyd, D. and N. Uley, Gloucestershire, clo- 
thiers. (Vizard and Co, Livcoln’s-inn-flelds ; 
Vizard and Co. Dursley, Gloucestershire 

Lowe, J, L. York-place, Camberwell, stock- 
broker. (Score, 'Tokenhouse-yard 

Lucy, C. Bristol, corn-factor, (Gregory, Bris- 
tol: Vizard and Co, Lincoln’s-inn-fields 

Luff, O, Bristol, timber-factor. (Hicks, and Co, 
Bartlett’s-buildings {Holborn ; Hinton, Bristol 

Lyne, G, Cecil-street, Strand, tailor. (Richard- 
son, Walbrook 

Lyon, L. Goswell street, tailor. (Fawcett, 
Jewin-street 

Manton, J. MHanover-square, gun-maker. 
(Cookney, Holborn 

Mardon, R. Tooley-street, baker. (Chater, 
Water-lane, Blackfriars 

Marshall, J. Forster-lane, Cheapside, ware- 
houseman. (Fisher and Co, Walbrook-build- 
ings 

Martin, J. sen. Crescent-mews, North Burton- 
crescent, riding-master. (Dyer, Took's- 
court 

Martin, J, and D. York-street, Borough, mus- 
tard-manufacturers, (Sheppard and Co. 
Cloak-lane 

Mead, T. Bury St. Edmonds, linen-draper. 
(Jones, Size-lane 

Meredith, A. U. Portsinouth, tailor. (Clowes 
and Co, King’s Bench-walk, Temple 

Middleton, J. B. Aldgate, feather-bed-manu- 
facturer. (Goddard, Basinghall-street 

Miles, H.,H. and E. P, Rock-mill, Painswick, 
Gloucester, clothiers. (Nethersoles, and Co, 
eee, Strand; Tilby, Devizes, 

ilts 

Miles, J. High Holborn, victualler. (Harris 
and Co. Norfolk-street, Strand 

Miles, T. Stockton-upon-Tees, Durham, corn- 
merchant. (Bell and Co. Bow Church-yard ; 
Garbutt, Yarm, Yorkshire 

Nisbet, T. New-street, New-road, Mary-le- 
bone, cheesemonger. (Dods, Northumber- 
land-street, Strand 

Norris, B. J. Manchester, warehouseman. 
(Beverley, Garden-court, Temple 

Norton, J. High-street, Southwark, cheese- 
monger. (Hutchinson, Crown-court, Thread- 
needle-street 








Ogle, E. L. Clement’s-lane, brick-maker. (Clare 
and Co, Frederick’ s-place, Old Jewry 
Oliver, T. Manchester, paper-maker. (Hamp- 
son, Manchester; Ellis and ©o. Chancery- 
lane 
Osborne, J. Leigh, Essex, mariner. (Stevens 
and Co, Little St. Thomas Apostle; Bathurst, 
Rochiord, Essex 
Page, T. Hoxton, grocer. (Ashleyfand Co. To- 
kenhouse-yard 
Palmer, W. Goodge-street, Tottenham-court- 
road, wine-merchant. (Burton, Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury 
Paul, C. Blandford-mews, Manchester-square, 
eabinet-maker. (Pasmore, lronmonger-lane, 
Cheapside 
Payn, W Northleach, Gloucestershire, inn- 
keeper. (King, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street ; 
Croad, Cheltenham 
Pearce, J. and Perry, J. Nottingham, lace- 
manufacturers. (Fearnhead, Nottingham ; 
Hurd and Co. Temple 
Pearson, R. Rotterham, grocer. (Rogers, 
Sheftield: Rogers, Bucklersbury 
Peirman, T. Great Shire-lane, ‘Temple-bar, 
victualler. (Taylor, Clement’s-inn 
Peppin, R. Grey le-street, Hatton-garden, sil- 
versmith, (Allingham, Hatton-garden 
Perkins, J. Upper Thames-street, wholesale- 
stationer. (Carter, Royal Exchange 
Perry, J. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer. 
(Fearnhead, Nottingham; Hurd and Co. 
Temple 
Peters, G. Regency-place, Great Surrey-street, 
baker. (Smith, Dorset-street, Salisbury- 
square 
Phillips, N. Haverford west, banker, (Slade and 
Co, St. John-street; Mathias, Haverford- 
west 
Plunkett, W. and Batkin, J. Old-street-road, St. 
Luke’s, timber-merchants. (Keeling and Co, 
‘Tokenhouse-yard 
Pollitt, J. Manchester and Stockport, gro er 
(Novris, John-street, Bedford-row ; Rymer 
and Co, Marsden-street, Manchester 
Pomarrs, J. Freeman’s-court, Cornhill, insu- 
rance-broker.(Oliverson and Co, Frederick’s. 
place, Gld Jewry 
Porter, W. jun. Great Droffield, Yorkshire, 
merchant, (Ellis and Co. Chancery-lane ; 
Jennings and Scotchburn, Great Droftield 
Powell, J. Windsor, tailor, (M'Dulf, Castle- 
street, Holborn 
Prince, D. Basinghall-street, merchant. (Kear- 
sey, and Co, Lothbury 
Pritchard, T. Portwood, Cheshire, and Heaton 
Norris, Lancashire, plumber. (Norris, John- 
street, Bedford-row ; Rymer and Co. Man- 
chester 
Purden, J. Birmingham, merchant. (Swain 
and Co. Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry; 
Whiteley, Birmingham 
Rangeley, A. Glossop, Derby, cotten-spinner. 
(Charlton and Co. Stockport; Tyler, Tem- 
le 
Reynolds, M. Bilston, inn-keeper. (Smith, 
Walsall; Wheeler, John-street, Bedford- 
row 
Reynolds, W. Shad Thames, rope-maker. 
(Paterson and Co. Old Broad-street 
Riant, J. Gracechurch-street, cheesemonger. 
(Ronalds, King’s-arms-yard 
Richards, J. Warwick-court, furrier. (Ponti- 
fex, St. Andrew’s-court, Holborn 
Richings, T. Thavies’-inn, scrivener. (Peachey, 
Salisbury-court. Fleet-street 
Ries, J. and ‘Travis, Tl. Manchester, machine- 
makers. (Willis and Co. London; Radford, 
Mauchester 
Rigby, J., Marriner, J. and Wright, T. Liver- 
pool, hide-merehants. (Brooke, Liverpool ; 
Slade and Co. Bedford-row 
Robarts, W, Shoe-lane, printer. «&(Ruodes and 
Cv. New-inn 
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Robinson, P. Claypole, Lincolnshire, maltster. 
Capain, Newark-upon-Trent; Capes, Hol- 
orn-court 

Rogers, D. Upper North-place, Gray’s-inn- 
road, grocer. (Hindmarsh and Son, Cres- 
cent, Jewin-street, Cripplegate 

Ryland, S. H. and Knight, J. Horsley-down, 
ighterman. (Druce and Sons, Billiter-equare 

Sadler, W. Walworth, grocer. (Osbaldeston 
and Co, London-street, Fenchurch-street 

Sage, W. jun. Bristol, grocer. (Baynton and 
Co, Bristol ; Dax and Co. Holborn-court 

Salt, J. Birmingham, cutler, (Lee and Co. 
Birminghamg Alexander and Co, Carey- 
street 

Scott, J. and Bragg, H. Walbrook, dealers. 
(Richardsou, Walbrook 

Sharp, A. S, and J. Birkenshaw-Bottoms, 
Leeds, cotton-spinners. (Lawler, Manches- 
ter ; Hurd and Co. Temple 

Shepherd, T. and Haworth, J. Bury, Lan- 
cashire, machine-makers. (Adlington and 
Co. Bedford-row ; Thornley, Manchester 

Shepherd, W. Basing-lane, wholesale-sta- 
tioner, (Watson and Co. Falcon-square 

Sherley, E. Great Portland-street, Mary-le- 
bone, butcher. (Abraham, Great Marlbo- 
rough-street 

Simkin, T. A, Ross, wine and spirit-merchant. 
(Chadbom, Gloucester; King, Serjeant’s- 
inn 

Skinner, W. Wissendine, Rutlandshire, cattle- 
salesman, (Harrison, Oakham; Taylor, 
Featherstone-buildings 

Slack, R. High Holborn, woollen-draper. 
(Kearsey and Co. Lothbury 

Smith, W. Uxbridge, mealman, (Dimes, 
Bread-street 

Spooner, W. Chiswell-street, linen-draper. 
(James, Bucklersbury 

Sprang, J. Borough-road, viectaaller, (Apple- 
by, and Co, Gray’s-inn 

Stanley, G. Upper Ground-street, jronmonger. 
(Jessopp and Co. Thavies’-ina 

Staveley, C. jun. Leicester, stationer. (Briggs 
and Co. Lincoln’s-inn ; Adeock, Leicester 

Sleed, W. R. Caroline-street, surgeon. (Min- 
chin. Gray's-im ~ 

Still, S. Bond street, Lambeth,“ and Sam- 
brook-court, Basinghall-street, lighterman. 
(Gatty and Co. Angel-court, Throgmorton- 
strect 

Stillman, J. Bath, ironmonger. (Gaby, Bath ; 
Adlingtem and Co. Bedford-row 

Stinton, J. Coleman-street, boot-maker. (Wig- 
ley, Essex-street, Strand 

Stockley, M. Wolverhampton, grocer. (Wood, 
Wolverhampton ; Williams and Co, Lincoln’s- 
inn 
Stroud, T. Bath, linen-draper. (Fisher, Fea- 
therstone-buildings; Cook, Bath 
Stragnell, R. DB. Threadneedle-street, bont- 
maker. (Hodgson and Co, Salisbury-strect, 
Strand 
Such, J. Blackman-street, boot and shoe-ma- 
ker. (Bean, Took’s-court 
Sutcliffe, B. Manchester, commissiqn-ggent. 
(Appleby and Co, Gray's-inn; Whitehead, 
Manchester 
Tabberer, W. Ashton Juxta, Birmingham, 
miller. (Dicken and Co, Birmingham ; 

Chilton, Chancery-lane 

Taylor, J. Gomersal, merchant and banker. 
(Carr, Gomersal; Evans and Co. Hatton- 

garden 

Teulon, J. H. and Brichta, E. Fineh-lane, 
merchants. (Lane, Lawrence, Pountney- 
place 

Thompson, M. Minories, wine-merchant. (Pope 
and Co, Blomfield-street, London-wail 

Thornber, R. and Bilshorough, J. Yate and 
Pick-up-Bank, Laneashire, calico-printers] 
(Neville and Co. Blackburn; Milne and Ce. 
‘Temple 
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Thornton, H. Upper Russell-street, Bermond- 
sey, tanner. (Sutcliffe, New Bridge- 
street 

Todd, H, Commercial-road, builder. (Gattie 
and Co, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street 

Torr, J. Nottingham, victualler. (Swann, 
Nottingham ; Holme and Co. New-inn 

Townley, W. High-street, Southwark, wool- 

_ len-draper. (Freeman and Co. Coleman- 
street 

Tuck, W. Elsing, miller. (Keith, Norwich; 
Tilbary, Falcon-street 

Tuckett, W. Bath, grocer. (Makinson, Middle 
Temple; Hellings, Bath 

Turner, P. Liverpool, merchant. (Oried and 
Co. Liverpool; Lowe, Suvuthampton-build- 
ings, Chancery-lane 

Tyrrell, W. East Ilsley, Berks, tailor. (Ford, 
Great Queen-street ; Franklin, Abingdon 

Walduck, R. and W., and Hancock, W. Rus- 
sel-street, Bermondsey, furriers, Green 
aud Co. Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street 

Wallack, J. W. Hadlow-strect, Burton-crescent, 
boarding and lodging-house-keeper. (Young, 
Poland-street 

Walton, R, Wood-street, hosier, (Pearce and 
Co,, St. Swithin’s-lane 

Ward, M. Warren-street, coach-builder. (Haw- 
don, Gray's-iun 

Warren, Clipstone-street, Mary-le bone, 
chandler-shop-keeper. (Rice, Jermyn-strect 

Watson, T. Bristol, inn-holder. (Dix, Sy- 
mond's-iun, Chancery-lane; Franks, Bris- 
tol 

Watts, J. Cheltenham, painter. (Vizard and 
Co. Lincoln’s-inn-fields; Prvuen and Co, 
Cheltenham 

Wayman, F. Amelia-row, Bermondsey, lea- 
ther-seller. (Watts, Dean-street, Canter- 
bury-square 

Weatherald, H. and T. Kirby Malzead, York, 
flax spinners. (Hirst, Northallerton; Hall, 
Serjeant’s-inn 

Webb, W. Cooper's bridge. Yorkshire, victual- 
ler. (Foljambe and Co, Waketield; Heming, 
and Co Gray's-inn 

Wells, J. Kenninghall, general shop-keeper. 
(Calver, Long Stratton; Nettlesford, Cle- 
ment's-inn 

Wesson, J. Birmingham, currier. (Mole, Bir- 
mingham; Edmunds, Lincoln’s-inn 

West, W. Trowbridge, Wilts, clothier. (Bush, 
Trowbridge ; Berkeley, Lincoln’s-inn 

Wetman, J. Great Surrey street, hat-manufac- 
turer. (Williams, Bond-court, Walbrook 

Wharton, J. Manchester, factor. (Morris and 
Co. Manchester; Adlington, and Co. Bed- 
ford-row 

Whiston, F. Crutched-friars, merchant. (Con- 
stable and Co. Symond’s-inn, Chancery- 

r lane 

White, J. Fleet-street, flour-factor. (Bad- 
deley, Leman-street, Goodman’s-fields 

White, W. King-street, Soho, baker. Tomes, 
Lincoln’s-inn 

Whitehall, J. ©. Nottingham, plumber. 
(Swann, Nottingham; Holme and Co, New- 


inn 

Whittle, C. Hastings, draper. (Gregson, and 
Co, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street 

Widgen, W. Whitmore road, Hoxton, coal- 
merchant. (Robinson and Co. Austin 
friars 

Wilkinson, J. Castle-street, Holborn, working- 
jeweller. (Henson, Bouverie-street 

Wilkinson, J. Keighley, Yorkshire, worsted- 
spinner. (Still, and Co. Lincoln’s-inn New- 
square ; Netherwood, Keighley 

Williamson, T. W. and Jones, E: Packer's- 
court, Coleman-street, merchants, (Bolton, 
Austin-friars 

Williamson, S. T. Southampton, wine-mer- 
chant. (Smith, Dorset-street, Salisbury- 
square 


Wilson, E. Lymington, linen-draper. (Jones 
Size-lane . 

Windsor, J. and J. and Hyde, M. Manchester 
machine-makers. (Whitehead, Manchester. 
Appleby and Co. Gray's-inn ‘ 

Wittich, J. F. W. Manchester, grocer. (Dou 
gan, Clifford’s-inn 

Wood, J. Montague-close, Southwark, carman. 
(Hayward, Essex-court, Temple 

Wood, T. New Church-court, Strand, prin- 
ter. (Hurd and Co. King’s-bench-walk 
Temple ‘ 

Woolf, B. Princes-street, tailor. (Atkinson, 
Tokenhouse-yard 

Workman, T. W. Rodborough, Gloucester, 
clothier. (Fisher and Spencer, Walbrook. 
buildings 

Wright, J. Honley, dyer. (Jacomb, Hudders- 
a Van Sandan and Co. Dowgate- 
' 

Wroots, R. Great Titchfield-street, draper. 
(Cook and Co, Furnival’s-inn 

Wroots, R. and Goldie, J. Great Titchfield- 
street, linen-drapers, (Jones, Size-lane 

Wryghte, G. White Lion-street, Norton Fal- 
gate, Leghorn-hat-manufacturer. (Alex- 
ander, Clement’s-inn 

Wyatt, T. Oxford, stone-mason. (Evans, 
Gray's-inn; Parsons, St. Clement's, Oxford 

Yeldam, T. Tottenham-court-road, linen-dra. 
per. (Robins, Queen-square 


DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY, 


Alridge, J. W. Penton-street, Pentonville, 
drugaist 

Andrews, G. Durham, stationer 

Archer, W. Maidstone, Kent, corn merchant 

Arscott, 8. Buckfastleigh, Devon, wool-dealer 

Austen, J. Brighton, builder 

Bassett, G, Judd-place, New-road, cabinet- 
maker 

Blaber, H. Brighton, Sussex, merchant 

Bowley, J. Brydges-street, Covent-garden, 
and Kensington, broker 

Burlett, D. L. New-street, Bishopsgate, mer- 
chant 

Burrows, J. Bond-street, Vanxhall, builder 

Carter, J, Oxford street, furrier 

Castell, J. Brighton, coal-merchant 

Christie, J, and C. Waterloo-road, timber- 
inerchants 

Cook, J. Sheffield, victualler 

Connah, W. Chester, wine and spirit merchant 

Crosthwaite, J. Fenchurch-street, wine-mer- 
chant 

Cundy, W. and J. Holymoor-side, Brampton, 
Derby, cotton-twist manufacturers 

Dodsworth, T. Knaresborough, flax-dresser 

Fairburn, J. F. Bedford-street, Covent-garden, 
auctioneer 

Freer, R. Leicester, hosier 

Fricker, C. Kingston-upon-Thames, broker 

Fulton, T. Change.alley, insurance-broker 

Graham, J. Gloucester-street, Queen-square, 
tailor 

aien, J. Q. Fenchureh-street, cotton-mer- 
chant 

Hills, E. Faversham, grocer 

Hood, . Trafalgar-place, Walworth-road, 
baker 

Horne, R. Holborn-hill, and Bristol, shoemaker 

Hudson, T. jun. High-street, St. Giles’s, tea- 
dealer 

Jeffery, J Edward-street, Woolwich, tailor 

Johnson, G. King Stanley, wool-broker 

Johnson, W. Dudley, Worcestershire, boot- 
maker 

Joseph, M. A. Mansell-street, Goodman’s-fields, 
coal-merchant 

Joyner, J. and J. S, and Lurridge, R. Romford, 
bankers 

Keen, J. Upper-street, Islington, cheesemonger 

King, W. J. Battersea, turpentine-merchant 

Littlewood, J. F. Oxford-street, linen-draper 





Palmer, W. Goodge-street, wine and spirit 


merchant 


Richings, T. Thavies’-inn, scrivener 
Scott, J. Birmingham, ironmonger 
Thompson, O. Wells-row, Islington, plumber 


Bailie, R. and E, Lombard- 
street, Feb. 25. 
Raker, F. Cannon-strect, Feb. 


28. 

Ball, P. Mevagissey, Cornwail, 
March *. 

Rate, T. Hastings, Feb. 18. 

Benelli, J. B. Quadrant, Feb. 
24, aad 25. 

Binns, A. E. Bath, Mareh 4. 

Bird, J. and H. Poultry, and 
Bartlett’s-buildings,March 4 

Bishop, G. Great, Kastcheap, 
Feb. 18 

Blenkinsop, J. Newcastle-up- 
on-Tyne, Feb. 20 

Broméeld, C. Liverpool, Feb, 
16 

Brooks, J. Liverpool, Feb. 16 

Broughall, R. Little Ness, 
Salop, Feb. 27 

Bryan, W. Camberwell, Feb. 
14. 

Burge, J. Bristol, March 4 

Cadogan, J. Water-street, 
Arundel-street, Feb, 25 

Colbeck, T. and Co. York, 
March ll 

Collins, J. and F. Nicholas- 
lane, Feb. 25 

Compton, P. A. Beckington 
and Lee, Kent, Feb. 25 

Corrie, W. C. Wellingborough, 
Northamptonshire, March 9 

Cuthbert, A. and G. R. and 


Brooke, T.  Gutter-lane, 
March 4 
Dent, F. and Mannet, J. 


Southampton, March 4 

Dyck, P. D. V., Leuven, A. J. 
G., and Nink, W. A. de G. 
Cireus, Minories, Feb. 21 

East, S. Green-man, Stratford, 
Feb. 25 

Eler, P. Woburn, Beds. Feb. 
25 

Evani, G. Hastings, Sussex, 
Feb. 21 

Farmer, S. 
March 11 

Fasana, D, Bath, Feb, 21 

Fauntleroy, H. Berners-street, 
Jan. 28 

Fen, J. Little-Downham, Ely, 
Feb. 24 

Fidkin, T. Teddington, Feb. 
18 

Firth, @. Boston, 
Feb. 20 

— Atherstone,March 

5 


Foulerton, J. Upper Bedford- 
place, Feb. 18 

Freelove, W. Brighton, Feb. 
22 


Birmingham, 


Lincoln, 


Frost, L. Liverpool, Mareh 7 
— J. Bedford-place, Feb. 
ss 


Fuller, R. Reigate, Surrey, 
Feb. 11 

Gardiner, G. St. John-street, 
Feb. 21 

Gascoyne, R. Richmond, 
March 4 

Gilbert, J. A. George-lane 
Botolph-lane, Jan. 31 


DIVIDEN Ds. 


broker 


DIVIDENDS. 


Goodwin, J. Holt, Feb. 18 

Grange, J. Piccadilly, fruiter- 
er, March 11 

Grant, J. Hatton-garden, Feb, 
oe, 


~) 

Greig, W. City-road, Feb, 14 

Gritten, P. R. Doneaster, 
York, Feb. 27 

Hamiyn, R, and Chanter, J. 
Bideford, Devon, March 6 

Hart, G. andCo. Charch-street, 
Deptford, Feb 18 

Harvey, M. B. Witham, Essex, 
and J. W. Hadleigh-hall, 
Essex, Feb. 25 

Hatfield, R. Abingdon-row, 
Goswell-street, Feb, 25 

Henley, G, Strand, March 4 

Herbert, W. jun. Cheapside, 
and Coventry, Feb. 21 

Heywood, W. and R, S. 
Manchester, March 2 

Hollins, J. Ardwick, 
chester, March 20 

Howard, J. T. and N, Haugh- 
ton, March 22 

Hunsdon, J. Bulstrode-strect, 
Feb. 28 

Hunters, Rainey and Co. Size- 
lane, Marel 21 

~_— R. Birmingham, Feb. 

Jefferys, W. Quadrant, Re- 
gent-street, March 4 

Jones, A. W, New Brentford, 
Feb. 28 

Jones J and D. Machynlleth, 
Merioneth, Feb, 22 

Kennington, ©. Glamford 
Briggs, Feb. 21 

Lawton, J. Delph, Yorkshire, 
Feb, 18 

Levoi, M. Cheltenham, Glou- 
cester, March 17 

Lloyd, R.Great Surrey-street, 
Feb, 25 

Lush, J. and W. High Hol- 
born, March 4 

Macleod, J. Cornhill, Feb. 7 

Marsh, W., Stacey, J. H., and 


Man- 


Graham, G. E. Berners- 
street, March 11 
Mathews, KE. College-hill, 


March 11 

Millhouse, C. Henford, Lin- 
colnshire, Feb, 25 

Milne, A. G. Mitre-court, 
Fenchureh-street, Feb. 2% 

Mirret, J. Finsbury-square, 
Feb. 25 

Morre, J. Manchester,March 8 


Nickels, J. Hunter-street, 
Bruuswick-square, March 
14 


Norton, D. S. Uxbridge, Feb. 
14 


O’Shaugnessy, H. P and Sher- 
born, G. Pall-Mall, Feb. 21 

Owen, J. and H. D. Bishops- 
gate-street, March 7 

Pain, R. G, Lioyd’s Coffee- 
house, March 11 

Parkes, T, Fenchurch-street, 
Feb. 25 

Pearson, C. Grosvenor-place, 
Southwark, Feb. 18 
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‘Tomalin, O. Size-lane, Bucklersbury, hatter 
Whayman, F. Spa-road, Bermondsey, currier 
Williams, T. W. Northwich, Chester, banker 
Woolcomoe, H. Duke-street, Aldgate, stock- 


Pavey, J. Staines, March 14 

Phillips, W. R. Boreham- 
wood, Elstree, March 14 

Poole, 8. R. Leeds, March 9 

Porter, H. Taunton, March II 

Pr oft, J. Hatton wall, March 
! 

Prentice, A. and Shelley, J. 
Manchester, Feb. 24 

Rackham, J. Strand, Feb. 18 

a R. Size-lane, March 

Read, J. Love-lane, Lower 
Thames-street, March 4 

Rennington, CC. Glamford 
Brigvs, Lincoln, Feb. 21 

Reynolds, W. Liverpool, Feb. 
24 

Ridley, W. and Wilson, D. 
Whitehaven, March 6 

Robinson, J. Manchester, 
March 1 

Rossi, R. Harp-lane, Tower- 
strect, Feb. 25 

Sanderson, W. W. and J. 
Nicholas-lane, Lombard- 
street, Feb. 18 

Sandwell, J. Pitfleld-street, 
Hoxton, March 11 


Shaw, W. Thornhill Lees, 
Yorkshire, Feb. 23 
Shiels, J. Merthyr Tidvil, 


Feb. 14 

Smith, J. Bradwich, Devon, 
Feb, 27 

Smith, P. Mevagissey, Corn- 
wall, March 8 

Stephenson, C. V. Liverpool 
Feb. 24 . 

Stevens, J. Norwich, Feb. 24 

Sumertield, T. B. Wapping, 
Feb 25 

‘Thompson, T. and Walker W. 
Wolverhampton, Feb. 25 

Tidy, M. Southgate, Feb. 25 

Tomsey, J. Beaumont-street, 
Feb, 25 

Townsend, D. and T. Wilton, 
Wilts. March 9 

Tuck, & Ma 
March 7 

Turnbull, J., Forbes, J., Craw- 
ford R. A. and Skeene, D., 
Broad-street, Feb. 28 

Walker, W. and Baker, T. 
Cannun-street, March 11 

Weston, M. Wellington, Feb. 
14 

Whitaker, J. St. Paul's 
Charch-yard, March 4 

Wildman, J. Fen-court, Fen- 
church-street, Feb. 25 

Wilson, P, Gibson-street, Lam- 
beth, Feb. 25 

Wilson, T. Edgeware-road, 
Feb. 25 

Wood, T. Birchin-lane, Feb. 
18 

Woods, J. and Williams, H. 
Hastings, March 11 

Worthington, J. Manchesfer, 
March 4 

Wylie, H. and Richardson, 

. J. Abchurch lane, Feb. 

25 


Haymarket, 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


LONDON, FEBRUARY 27, 1826. 


THe refusal of Government to lend 
Exchequer Bills on property occasions 
the Markets to continue in a very de- 
pressed state. Oo the subject of the con- 
vention of commerce with this country 
aud France great alarm is excited, as 
the French are our best customers for 
Indigo, Cotton, and Coffee ; of all other 
articles the most depressed, and at no 
time could this measure be more se- 
verely felt than at the present. 

CoTTon WooL.— The last sales 
consisted of 100 Boweds, 7} per Ib. in 
bond, 200 Pernams, 10!d. to 10} per Ib. 
in bond, 900 Surats, 5d. to 53d. per lb. 
ordinary to good, 80 Bengal fair to 
good, 5jd. to Sid., and 300 Surats. By 
Public Sale, middling to good, 43d. to 
Sid. per Ib.— Markets very dull, and 
prices declining. 

SuGAr.— Brown St. Lucia, part dabs, 
have been sold at 47s., brown Jamaica, 
50s., good do. and middling, 52s. to 
58s. per cwt—Refined. On ‘Tuesday 
last, 66 hhs. Packed Lumps in brown 
paper (bankrupts’ effects,) sold at 70s. 
6d.; also 5) hhs. Crushed Sugar, 76s. 
to 76s, 6d, ; inferior, 72s. per ewt, The 
abeve were sold with all faults, and 
which cannot be considered as a cri- 
terion of the Market price, In the 
market little was done last week ; 74s. 
6d. to 75s. 6d. have been paid for Pack- 
ed Lumps, and Crushed Sugar has been 
sold as low as 31s. per cwt.—Of East 
India Sugar, 700 bags Bengal Sugar 
solid, fine white, 37s. 6d., middling and 
rood do, 20s. to 31s. 6d., damp, 27s. to 
2ks. 6d.—Foreign Sugars, 94 chests 
Bahia’s offered on Friday, of yellow 
and brown quality, sold at 24s. to 26s. 
6d. per cwt. By Private Contract no- 
thing done ; prices nominal. 

Correr.—The sale on Tucsday last, 
of 1426 bags, went off very heavily at 
50s, only a part sold; Brazil, at 49s, 
to 50s, per cwt. Market very dull, 
and no Public Sale brought forward 
since. 

Pimento.—By auction, 239 bags 
sold briskly at 9d. to 9} per Ib. ; ordi- 
nary, 83d. to 8jd, per Ib. Pepper, 3000 
bags offered unsifted, all taken in 3jd. 
per Ib. ; damaged, 3\d. per Ib. 

Rice.—50 casks Caroline, part sold 
at 35s. per cwt. 

CAMPHIRE in demand and higher. 


SALTPETRE declined Is. per ewt,; 
viz. 2460 were sold by Public Sale at 
21s. to 24s per ewt, 

Spices steady but little doing. 

Butrer.—lIrish, 80s. to 94s,; Dutch 
and Flemish, 66s, to 110s.; Dorset and 
Cambridge, 46s. to 58s. 

Tea.— The East India Company have 
issued a notice to the buyers of Tea, 
that the prompt for the Company's own 
Tea, which stood for the 3d March 
next, is postponed to Thursday the 
23d. of March (the 24th being Good 
Friday), upon a further deposit of 10 
per cent. being paid on or before the 
3d of March, together with interest ou 
the amount postponed from the 3d of 
March until the day of payment ; and 
without fees, if the full payment be 
made on or before the said 23d day of 
March next. 

The last Liverpool Report represents 
the Market for all sorts of Colonial 
Produce as ina very duil state. 

The Glasgow Report states that 
there have been of late very few, if 
any, sales of Wool; and that it would 
be difficult to effect sales without sub- 
mitting to a sacrifice. 

Sprrits.—Arra*k, Brandy, Geneva, 
and ull Spirits and Strong Waters, are 
required to be imported in casks of not 
less than 100 gallons, and not exceed- 
ing 9 per cent. overproof, and not less 
than 100 tons bnrthen, and pay the fol- 
lowing duties, viz. Arrack, 2s. 1d. per 
gallon.— Customs. Brandy avd Geneva, 
1s. 10d. per ditte, in a British ship, and 
2s. per ditto in a Foreign ship ; and 
the whole, as well as all other Spirits, 
17s. Ojd. per cent. excise for hydrome- 
ter proof, 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
a. d. s. d. 
Wheat - 60 0 | Peas - 48 4 
Rye - 41 3, Beans - 39 10 
Barley - 36 7 | Oats - 2311 


_ 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 





Amsterdam 12 8] Gibraltar 31.0 
Rotterdam 12 Leghorn - 483 0 
Antwerp 12 9| Genoa - 44.0 
Hamburg 37 4! Naples ° 04 0 
Paris - 25 40} Lisbon - &| 0 
Bourdeaux 25 65|Oporto = - 514 0 


Vienna - 1017| RwJaneiro 454 0 
Madrid - 363 0| Dublin - 8 0 
Cadiz - 36 0| Cork - #§ 0 





FEBRUARY 
= Per Div. per 
Share. Ann, 
Canals, a. aie & € 
Barnsley...eeececereee ore} 280 14 
Birmingham (1-8th sh.)....} 320 12 10 
Coventry socecesereeeeee {L150 44 and bs. 
CrovdOn cocecccccecesecece 4 5s —_ 
Dudley ..ccrccccoseceeees| 96 4 
Ellesmere and Chester ....} 120 3.15 
Grand Junction .....ee+e+.] 265 10 & 3 bs. 
Grand Surrey ....++ee+e++] 50 2 
Grand Co ReOMackecceecece 28 — 
Grand Western...ccesesees| 12 — 
Hudderstield .....0..e0+e+-] 244 l 
Kennet and Avon.....0-.+-) 25 l 
Boancaster wcccccces seccoeel @ 110 
Leeds and Liverpool ....-+| 420 16 
Leicester ....ce. — 16 
Leicester and Nor th: un} ston 94 4 
Loughborough ....ceeesees| — 200 
Monmouthshire sainabaes 210 10 
North Walshaman.J Dilham 25 —_ 
Neath .ccccccecccscsccsoce! S60 15 
Oxford cececcecccdsceoccess 750 32 & bs 
Peak Forest .cccccccccces-| 150 5 
Hegent’s..cc.cccccccccsees| 37 _ 
Rochdale cecccccecccccccees OF 4 
Stafford and Worcester....| 800 40 
Stonrbiidwe ...cccccsccees| 320 17 
Stratford on Avon ........ 42 1 
SwansOR.c...ccccecsccecees| BS 14 
Severn and Wye ......-6.-| 40 S$ 3 
Thames and Medway......| 14 — 
Thames and Severn, Red..} 3% 110 
Ditto, Black eee ee eeeee —_ 1 
Trentand Mersey ........,2000 75 & bon 
Warwick and Birmingham | 270 ll 
Warwick and Napton......| 235 ll 
Wilts and HOPG ccestccecl| == — 
Worcester & Birmingham 5 1 10 
Docks. 
London .ese.seees(Stock)..| S25 4 10 do 
West India ......(Stock)..| 190 10 do 
East India ......(Stock)..| 99 s do 
Commercial......(Stock)..| 67 33 do 
Bridges. 
Southwark cecccccoesececs 7 os 
Ditto New 74 percent. ....| 50 110 
Vauxhall eee eeeeeeeseeeee 28 ] 5 
WROOTTOO iccnctndcsonssceal == a 
Ditto Annuities of £8 ....] 40 tt 
Ditto Annuities of £7 .....] 36 132 
Railways. 
Manchester and Liverpool 11 pm} 11 pm 
Water-works, 
Bast LOUESR cs cvcscccccscech 1D 5 10 
Grand Junction .....eeee8) 77 3 
MOMS ccccnedenanneacececes 37 
Manchester and Salford... 41} -_ 
South London .....ee0...-| 100 8 
Weat Middlesex eerteeeeeee 69 2 15 
Insurances. 
Alliance ..cccccececesscoee| 14 pm 


ME 66 eikdintisawiwesci 
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PRICES OF 


At the Office of Wotrr, Brotuens, Stock and Share Brokers, No. 23, 


SHARES 


Alley, Cornhill. 


IDittoe Life .. 


iChilian 








|Rio dela Plata 


25, 1826. 


~ Per 


RUE cectsececcine 
Eagle ...... 
RIUIOD Kccccescsceecece 
Guardian .... 
HOPe cccccccccocsces 
Imperial Fire 


eeeeere 
** 


eer eee eee 


Law Life .. 
Norwich Union .. 
ge aes eee 

Mines. 
Anglo Mexican... 
Bolanos 


eee eee eee eee eee 


\Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm).... 


British Iron 


eee eee tees 


Colombian (iss. at 5 pm)... 

| evseuneaas 
IR oo a a eae 
Pasco Peruvian 


eet ee aeee 


MINN Gasca ahecanidcancdsas | 


Real Del Monte ........+- 
Tlalpuxahu B cececccccseces 
\U nited Mexican 
Ditto New eceus 
Welch Iron and Coal eseece 
Gas Lichts. 
Westminster Chartered.... 
Do. New 
City ccccccccceces 
Ditto New..... aavead 
Imperial. ccoccccscsccccece 
Phoenix ...... 
General United 
British 
MO ed techwideekbaackews 
Birmingham. ..ccccccceces 
Birmingham and Stafford... 
Rrighton 
INGE sc seundeacensdncens 
Isle of Thanet ...... ee 
Lewes.... 










erreeeeeeeereeeee 






































Pi cictatheckéanaeaas 
ME <scheaddndnsenae 
Miscellaneous, 
Australian (Agricultural)... 
Mme THON vs ccccccnsa 
Annuity, British .......6.. 
Bank, Irish Provincial .... 

Canada ebtes 
London Com. Sale Rooms 
Pearl, Colomb. (iss. at 10 p) 
and Coral...ccctece 
Revers, Interest Society . 
Salt, British Rock & Patent 
Steam, General .... . 
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139 
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415 
102 
11 10 
114 
ho 
317 6 
15 dis 
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S dis 


135 dis 
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par 
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158 
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87 
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f dis 
8 dis 
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16 

60 
par 
16 
234 

4 dis 
par 
60 

3 dis 

5 pm 
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6 pm 


7 dis 
5 dis 
11 pm 
20 

4 dis 
54 dis 
4 dis 


4 pm 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, 
From the 25th of January, to the 25th of February, 1896. 
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James WETENBALL, 15, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 
METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
From the 20th of January to the 19th of February, 1826, 
By William Harris and Co. Mathematical Instrument Makers, 50, High Holborn. 
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: 20 30 17\39 18} s9 | 80 [NNW NNW {Fine {Fine [Fine 
7 21 34/30 05/30 01) 82) 83 |SW Ww Foggy 
bf 2 30 09\30 06) 9s | 95 |WSW lw Foggy 

T ; 23 O 30 06/30 10) 95 | 95 |W NNE es ee 
; i - 30 28): 30 30) 96 | OB INE SW Fair |——— 

7. 

ey 


































































































26 29130 19/30 17] 83| 97 IE ESE ——1Fine 
: 1 7 32/30 14/30 14) 92 | 89 |E SE  |Foggy|———|Foggy a! 
ti ms 37|35)30 01/30 04) 85 | 89 |ISW |ESE |Fine |———~ 
: 20 37}29 98)29 81) 85 | 82 |SSE ——|Fine 
4} 30° © 29 67\29 60] 89 | 85 |ISSE Isw ———/SRain 
31 4)45}47/40/29 64/29 66) 891 86 SW isw ——/Fine 
l 2)29 72)29 72] 86 | 86 |E SSW |Foggy}——| Foggy 
' 2 29 73)29 73) 85 | 83 |SW issw |Fair |———!/Fine 
Ht 3 4)! 3}29 55/29 54) 74|) 84 1SW [sw Fine SRain 
29 76)29 75) 80) S1 ISW issw Clou 
15}29 75)29 65) 72) 78 |SW isw SRain 
i © 1 45)29 45/29 65) 82] 77 |SW |ISW {Rain |Rain |Fine ; 
i 29 83/30 14) 72) 70|W = |lWSW/|Fine 
35/30 22/30 19) 82] 74 |ISSW issSW Fine 
30 14/30 11] 84) 86'S SE aoa 
10 30 «609/30 O06! 89] 80 |E SE Fo —_ 
1 ll 30 01/29 93) 76) 86/8 SSE {Fine —_—— 
hi 12 29 92/30 02) 79 | 87 |SSW |sw —— 
ti 13 41)30 02|29 84) 88) 78 (SW {s Foggy 
4 4 15/44/45/44)29 80/29 84) &5 | 88 [SSW |ISSB [Rain }Rain |Rain 
0 29 81/29 67) 88 | 72 \s s Fair {Fine |Fine 
29 60/29 57) 85 | 80 SSW |SSW 
i 29 #57\29 44) 8o | 78 iISSW iSW 
20/37] 17\37|29 64\29 75] So | 80 |SW [SSW |Rain |Fair 
29 41129 41' 951 87'sw  'wsw!Rain Rain 





Shackell, Arrowsmith, and Hodges, Johnson’seourt, Fleet-street. 


